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THESIS 

The  Eittjiish  Episcopate  in  the  Rciyn  of  Edivard  III,  1327-77. 

(.Abstract) 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  study  the  composition,  the  appointment  and  the 
political  activities  of  the  episcopate  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  work  is  divided 
into  five  chapters :  the  personnel  of  the  episcopate :  the  Welsh  bishops :  bishops  and 
learning ;  bishops  and  politics ;  and  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal  appointments.  For 
compression  and  clarity,  all  chapters  save  two — the  Welsh  bishops  and  bishops  and 
politics — rely  heavily  upon  individual  appendices  contained  in  the  second  volume. 

The  first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  social  status  of  the  bishops  of 
the  period,  outlining  their  education,  family  backgrounds  and  previous  employment. 
With  them  arc  compared  twenty  clerics  who  had  .some  pretentions  to.  but  who  did  not 
actually  obtain,  bishoprics. 

In  an  episcopate  of  eighty-seven,  sixty-three  bishops,  and  possibly  others,  had 
university  educations.  By  a  comparison  of  statistics  with  those  of  other  writers,  it 
is  shown  that  the  proportion  of  graduates  in  the  episcopate  had  been  rising  steadily 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  growing  popularity  of  legal  studies,  at  the  expense 
of  theology,  is  illustrated  by  tlie  increasing  number  of  lawyers,  and  the  proportionate 
decreasing  number  of  theologians  amongst  the  bishops.  The  study  of  law'  was,  how- 
ever, frowned  upon  by  many  in  the  fourteenth  century  English  church,  and  it  was 
they  who  lamented  the  "lost  understandin,g  and  wit"  of  the  bishops. 

The  education  of  some  bishops  is  considered  at  length.  In  particular,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  prove  that  Robert  Stretton,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  was  not  a  total 
illiterate  as  some  modern  authorities  have  asserted.  Stretton,  it  is  claimed,  while  not 
a  university  graduate,  could  read  and  write  Latin. 

The  bishops  are  considered  in  several  categories,  according  to  their  pre-episcopal 
careers :  royal  and  baronial  clerks :  magnates :  papal  otVicials :  regular  clergy ;  and 
cathedral  and  diocesan  clergy.  It  is  shown  that  the  bulk  of  the  episcopate — some 
seventy-two  per  cent — was  drawn  from  the  first  three  of  these  groups.  I'i.gures  are 
given  to  show  that  the  number  of  royal  and  baronial  clerks  and  magnates  was  on  the 
increase.  It  was  not  possible  to  get  comparative  figures  for  the  third  group,  the  papal 
officials. 

The  regular  clergy  remained  proportionately  as  large  as  in  earlier  times,  but  the 
friars  have  taken  over  the  place  once  filled  by  the  Benedictine  monks.  It  is  noted  that 
Benedictines  still  appointed  were  almost  invariably  men  who  held  high  posts  in  their 
own  convents,  or  at  the  curia. 

The  remaining  bishops,  usually  men  whose  early  careers  were  in  some  variety  of 
church  employment,  very  frequently  came  from  families  which  had  already  given 
bishops  to  the  church.  The  latter,  it  appears,  assisted  the  advancement  of  their  relatives. 

A  comparison  of  the  bishops  with  the  "rejected  bishops"  shows  that  a  cleric,  who 
was  not  a  royal  or  baronial  clerk,  a  magnate,  a  member  of  an  episcopal  family,  a 
');'pal  official,  or  a  highly-placed  regular,  rarely  had  enough  influence  to  become  a 
bishop,  even  if  elected.  1  he  church,  therefore,  was  no  more  democratic  than  the  rest  of 
fourteenth  century  England. 

The  chapter  on  Wales  shows  that,  generally,  Welsh  sees,  with  the  exception  of  St. 
David's,  were  not  considered  of  great  importance,  to  judge  by  those  men  who  obtained 
them.  Seven  out  of  twenty  Welsh  bishops  were  friars.  It  is  suggested  that  the  prince- 
Ii:.latine  may  have  obtained  the  appointment  of  these  in  an  effort  to  get  loyal  clergy. 


after  certain  nationalistic  disturbances.  As  a  result,  the  bishops  of  Welsh  blood  declined 
ia  numbers,  but  the  popes  at  least  attempted  to  provide  bishops  who  know  the  Welsh 
tongue. 

The  part  of  the  bishop  in  politics  during  tlie  period  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
great  one.  At  least,  there  is  no  evidence,  at  any  time,  of  a  church  or  papal  party.  In 
tJie  various  disturbances  which  marked  tlie  reign,  one  usually  found  a  few  bishops 
active,  but  as  individuals,  on  each  side.  .\  study  of  the  crisis  of  1340-41  reveals  that 
tliere  was.  at  that  tinie,  no  archiepiscopal  party,  as  some  have  suggested,  except  that 
consisting  of  .\rchbishop  Stratford's  immediate  relatives. 

The  bishop,  as  a  tradiliunaL  man  of  peace,  often  posed  as  a  mediator,  but  when  he 
did  so  he  was  almost  always  in  the  company  of  a  lay  lord.  .Although  the  bishop  was 
conscious  of  his  position  as  a  spiritual  lord,  and  always  aware  of  tlie  special  pre- 
rogatives of  his  office  whidi  must  be  protected,  what  general  political  interests  he 
had  were  largely  those  of  tlie  ordinary  magnate.  It  may  be  that  tlie  bishop  was  becom- 
ing slowly  Erastiaii,  with  his  political  outlook  largely  English. 

The  generally  accepted  views  on  fourteenth  century  episcopal  appointments  are 
those  of  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  and  Mr.  F.  \V.  Puller.  Capitular  elections, 
we  are  told,  had  become  empty  forms,  for  appointments  were  "a  matter  of  mutual 
agreement  between  Crown  and  papacy".  The  Statute  of  Provisors,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Thompson,  simply  regularized  procedure.  Another  author.  Dr.  W.  E.  L.  Smith, 
liowever,  claims  that  John  XXII,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II  and  in  the  minority  of 
Ei'ward  III.  established  the  principle  that  a  bishop  owed  liis  appointment  to  the  pope 
and  not  to  the  king.  These  theories  are  incompatible,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  this  thesis  to 
prove  that  both  are  incorrect. 

By  1327.  the  EngUsh  rulers  had  accepted  the  validity  of  certain  papal  powers  in  the 
matter  of  appointments.  Only  the  pope. could  translate,  and  he  was  allowed  to  fill  sees 
vacated  by  translation.  He  confirmed  archiepiscopal  elections  and  made  the  decision 
in  disputed  elections.  If  both  candidates  were  unsuitable,  in  such  a  case,  he  could  pro- 
vide an  alternative,  just  as  he  could  fill  a  see  whose  occupant  died  at  the  curia.  On  the 
royal  side,  the  king  issued  the  writ  of  election  and  possessed  a  negative  voice — a  right 
to  refuse  his  assent  to  an  election.  The  actual  right  to  elect,  however,  was  vested  in 
the  cathedral  chapters,  whose  elections,  by  virtue  of  the  concordat  of  1106  and  the 
royal  charter  of  1214.  were  supposed  to  be  free. 

In  practice,  there  was  interference  from  both  king  and  pope.  The  king  attempted 
to  influence  capitular  elections  by  such  methods  as  letters  under  the  privy  seal,  while 
the  pope  reserved  sees,  or  set  elections  aside  by  papal  provisions.  In  1316,  the  papal 
extravagant.  Ex  Debito,  reserved  most  sees  for  papal  provision,  but  the  English  ruler, 
although  he  might  allow  occasional  provisions  or  reservations,  unless  consulted  in  the 
matter  claimed  that  both  were  contrary  to  his  rights. 

Under  that  part  of  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII  (1316-34),  which  overlapped  with 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI,  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that,  at  the  outset,  John 
attempted  to  capitalize  on  the  disturbed  conditions  in  England,  but  this  soon  ceased. 
King  and  pope  respected  each  other's  rights  and  appointments  generally  reflect  this. 
Differences  of  opinion  arose  but.  witli  two  exceptions — both  over  Bishop  Orleton's 
ajjpointments — these  were  never  serious,  and  adjustments  were  made. 

The  pontificate  of  Benedict  XII  (1335-42)  was  marked  by  a  continuance  of  give- 
and-take.  There  was  no  strife  over  appointments  between  the  king  and  pope,  both  of 
whom  probably  interfered  little  in  them. 

The  situation  changed  under  Clement  VI  (1342  52).  the  critical  year  being  1342. 
Strained  relations  then  developed  over  the  pro<ligality  of  the  pope  in  bestowing  bene- 
fices of  less  than  episcopal  rank,  which  increased  with  the  provision  of  William  Bate- 
man  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  a  provision  of  the  bishop-elect  of  the  chapter.  The  Com- 
mons, in  1344,  begged  that  the  king  would  grant  the  temporalities  in  such  a  case  only 
as  an  act  of  grace,  which  was  distorted  by  the  pope  into  meaning  that,  if  an  election 
was  canonically  broken  at  the  curia,  the  king  would  not  give  the  papal  appointee  his 
episcopal  lands.  This,  the  king  denied  to  papal  ambassadors  who  discussed  the  question 
of  appointments  with  him.  N'othing  was  decided.  While  the  pope  promised  to  limit 
somewhat  the  exercise  of  his  rights  of  provision  and  reservation,  the  king  declared 
that  he  would  allow  nothing  that  alienated  the  rights  of  his  crown.   However,  for 


immediate  advantage.  Edward  111  asked,  in  1345,  for  the  provision  of  Thomas  Hat- 
field to  Durham.  1  his  tlirew  open  the  floodgate,  and  the  king  was  soon  placed  in  the 
position  of  a  petitioner. 

The  Commons  of  England,  then,  insisted  upon  the  passage  of  the  famous  Statute 
oi  Provisors.  The  thesis  places  a  different  interpretation  upon  its  provisions  than  is 
normally  given.  The  statute,  it  is  claimed,  made  capitular  elections  the  only  mctlioil  of 
t'lUing  English  sees,  except  in  those  cases  which  were  admitted  before  1327  to  be  in 
papal  control.  The  king  could  no  longer  ret|uest  a  reservation  or  a  provision  from  the 
pope,  and  the  pope,  while  he  was  technically  still  allowed  to  provide,  could  provide 
only  the  chapter-elect  if  there  was  one  or  it  was  possible  to  have  one.  If  the  king 
desired  a  bishopric  for  a  favourite,  he  had  to  persuade  the  chapter  to  elect  him.  This 
election  w^ould  then  go  to  the  curia  for  confirmation,  where  only  a  legal  fault  in  the 
hishop-elect  or  in  his  election  could  enable  the  pope  to  set  him  aside.  If  the  pope  failed 
to  provide  a  suitable  chapter-elect,  tlie  king,  as  patron  of  all  bishoprics,  was  entitled 
to  present  a  suitable  candidate  to  the  pope. 

This,  for  the  time  being,  was  successful.  Under  Innocent  VI  (1352-62),  if  a  chapter 
election  was  possible,  Edward  III  worked  through  the  chapter,  although,  as  always 
in  medieval  matters,  there  was  still  some  give-and-take  between  pope  and  king.  If 
this  theory  is  true,  then  that  of  Professor  Hamilton  Thompson  is  false,  for  an  attempt, 
and  a  fairly  successful  one,  was  being  made  to  make  chapter  elections  count  for  some- 
thing and  limits  were  placed  on  both  pope  and  king.  The  theory  of  Dr.  Smith  cannot 
explain  wliat  has  taken  place. 

Under  Urban  V  (1362-70).  in  1362.  papal  claims  were  extended  to  cover  all  pos- 
sible cases  of  episcopal  vacancies.  However,  there  is  no  proof  that  Urban  ever  tried 
to  use  his  new  powers  in  England.  Almost  identical  results  were  obtained  by  increasing 
the  use  of  the  undisputed  power  of  papal  translation.  The  papal  see  respected  chapter 
rights  when  an  election  was  held,  but  very  few  elections  were  allowed  to  take  place. 
Ay.  a  result,  the  king  was  not.  as  Puller  states,  in  every  way  master  of  the  situation. 

The  final  period  of  the  study  takes  in  the  years  1370  to  1377.  when  English  domestic 
politics  were  confused.  The  man  of  importance,  from  1371  onwards,  was  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  he  appears  to  have  thrown  over  the  Statute  of  Provisors  in  favour  of  direct  nego- 
tiations with  the  j)apacy.  He  apparently  had  much  to  do  with  episcopal  appointments, 
and.  considering  his  unpopularity  in  church  quarters,  probably  did  not  dare  to  trust 
his  own  influence  to  sway  capitular  elections. 

There  was  resistance  to  these  tactics  in  parliament,  leading  to  a  long  series  of  nego- 
tiations, including  the  celebrated  conference  at  Bruges.  The  interpretation  of  Workman 
of  these  talks  and  their  results  is  examined  and  (piestioncd.  Workman  accepts  the 
notion  of  the  chronicler  Walsinghani  that  nothing  was  accomplished,  and  believes  that 
the  proposed  1375  concordat  of  Gregory  XI  (1371-8).  which  does  not  mention  epis- 
copal appointments,  was  their  final  result.  However,  in  1377.  on  the  jubilee  of  Edward 
III.  another  concordat  appeared  which  was.  in  essence,  the  same  as  the  Statute  of  Pro- 
visors and  was  markedly  different  from  the  proposals  of  1375.  In  it  the  pope  agreed  to 
provide  the  bishop-elect  of  a  chapter,  if  he  and  his  election  were  without  canonical 
flaws.  Workman,  it  is  true,  mentions  this  concordat,  but  dismisses  it  with  a  few  mis- 
leading words.  The  thesis  attempts  to  prove  that  the  second  concordat  was  the  result 
of  negotiations  which  followed  the  appearance  of  the  first,  and  was  newly  concluded 
in  1377.  This  agreement  is  not  the  one  suggested  by  Professor  Thompson.  It  bound  the 
,  pipe  but  scarcely  hampered  the  king  in  the  exercise  of  his   influence  on  cathedral 
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i-ersonnel  of  the  i:iplscopate 

"personalities  and  not  principles  were,  indeed,  the 
Bost  prcOTlnent  featiire  of  most  medieval  quarrels,"  writes 
Dr.  Wilkinson,  Unfortunately,  the  personalities  of  most 
medieval  figures  are  hard  to  discover.  Even  Froissart's 
Chronicle^  often  used  to  illustrate  the  fourteenth  century, 
gives  us  no  true  picture  of  the  personages  of  the  time.  Ills 
Edward  III,  for  instance,  is  Merely  an  Idealized  conception 
of  a  holder  of  an  exalted  office.  Flesh  and  blood  elude  the 
searcher's  grasp  and  it  is  only  occasionally,  usually  in 
chronicles,  that  one  finds  a  personal  note  which  gives  us  a 
real  glimpse  of  an  individual. 

The  chronicler  at  best,  however,  assesses  only  those 

persons  who  are  sufficiently  prominent  to  excite  either  his 

2. 
praise  or  his  condemnation.  Often  he  notes  only  a  bishop's 

succession  and  decease}  not  a  very  satisfactory  basis  upon 
which  to  attempt  the  reconstniction  of  a  personality.  We  are 
left,  despite  all  our  efforts,  with  none  too  clear  a  picture 
of  any  bishop  or,  for  that  matter,  any  individual  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

something,  nevertheless,  con  be  gleaned  from  an  in- 
dividual consideration  of  each  bishop's  career,  for  the  record 
of  the  man  is  often  glossed  over  in  studies  of  the  history 
of  his  time.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  less  important 
prelates,  who  are  also  frequently  dwarfed  by  the  gigantic 
stature  of  others.  Dy  compiling  individual  biographies  we 
can  discover  threads  sometimes  which  may  enable  us  to  under- 
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stand  the  bishops  a  little  and  also,  Indirectly,  the  ag« 
which  produced  then. 

KedlGval  man,  and  therefore  the  medieval  bishop,  was 
naturally  a  compound  of  many  influences.   No  one  would  suggest 
that  these  Invariably  affected  his  conduct,  but  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  some  bearing  upon  his  general  behaviour. 
The  arrogance  of  an  Alexander  Neville,  a  Henry  Despenser  and, 
at  tires,  a  williajn  courtenay,  perhaps  reflects  the  medieval 
caste  system  and  the  baronial  class  of  which  they  were  members. 
Ralph  Stratford's  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  kinsman,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  crisis  of  13^1,  i robably  show 
the  strength  of  the  rr.edieval  family  tie,  while  Ualph  Erghum's 
support  of  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  tiay  illustrate 
aedieval  loyalty  to  a  patron.  A  man's  position  in  society, 
his  family  connections,  his  education  and  even  his  actual 
place  of  origin  naturally  influenced  his  life. 

I  have  attempted  to  gather  together  for  the  eighty- 

3. 
seven  prelates  in  the  reign  of  li^dward  III  as  many  relevant 

biographical  details  as  possible.  A  separate  consideration 

of  each  man  seemed  wisest,  but  biographical  lists  make  dull 

reading  at  best.   To  avoid  this  as  far  as  possible,  I  have 

placed  the  results  of  my  rese^nrch  in  an  appendix  and  v/ill 

speak  generally  rather  than  particularly,  drawing  upon  this 

reservoir  for  Illustrative  facts.  By  this  method  I  hope  to 

combine  the  advantages  of  general  treatment  and  those  of 

individual  treatment,  with  as  few  of  the  disadvantages  of  each 

method  as  possible. 

The  greater  bulk  of  the  details  used  in  the  biographies 
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concerns  the  period  before  a  man  became  a  bishop,  unless  he 
was  already  a  bishop  when  the  reign  begnn.   In  that  case  they 
include  also  his  actions,  political  and  otherwise,  as  a  pre- 
late before  I327,  Hence,  some  biography  space  is  devoted  to 
the  political  activities,  when  these  are  known,  of  twenty 
bishops  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  while  little  is  said  of 
the  political  affiliations  of  any  bishop  in  the  period  I327 
to  1377.  Episcopal  participation  in  politics  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III  is  treated  in  a  special  chapter  and  therefore 
is  only  touched  upon  in  the  biographies.   The  education  of  the 
prelates  is  also  treated  separately,  with  supi  orting  references 
for  degrees  in  an  appendix.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that 
all  three  aspects  of  an  episcopal  career  are  closely  connected. 

Many  of  the  eighty-seven  bishops  of  whan  biographies 
have  been  prepared  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  dictionary  of 
Rational  io^raphy.  The  articles,  however,  are  not  of  equal 
weight  and  some  of  the  omissions  are  curious.   If  a  bishop's 
register  has  been  published,  its  editor  devotes  some  atten- 
tion to  the  career  of  the  prelate  concerned,  but  does  not 

o. 
always  give  a  satisfactory  account.  Various  secondary  works 

dealing  with  the  bishops  of  certain  sees  have  been  published, 

but  information  on  fourteenth  century  prelates,  unless  they 

7. 
are  well-known  ones,  is  usually  scanty.   The  collection  of 

chronicles  and  the  notes  of  Henry  Wharton  in  his  Anglia 

jacra  are,  however,  valuable. 

Taken  together,  these  works  gave  a  foundation  upon 

which  to  begin,  particularly  when  supplemented  by  general 

9. 
works  such  as  the  Jurtees  Society's  Fasti  .TunelmenslSy 
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Jones's  Fasti  l.cclesiae  Jarisberiensls  and  Dixon's  Fasti 

11.  

P.boracensls.   It  was,  of  course,  necessary  to  verify.  If 

possible,  the  statements  znade  In  them. 

Record  sources  were  used.  The   Calendars  of  Inquisi- 
tions I-ost  lortem  occaslonrilly  give  the  name  of  a  bishop's 
next  of  kin  and  often  the  date  of  his  death.  The  latter  in- 
formation was  used  to  check  the  episcopal  lists  in  F.K#  Fowlcke's 

12. 
h'andbook;  of  British  Chronology.   An  amazing  amount  of  In- 
formation not  previously  used  was  f  oiind  in  the  iPapal  calendars 

13. 
and  other  printed  records,  such  as  Hymer ' s  I'oeder.g.^  Wllklns's 

Ih,  l5. 

Concilia.  Falgrave's  Farliarientary  vrits.  the  publications 

of  the  historical  i^nuscripts  CoinxDission  and  the  Public 

Records  Office's  great  charter,  Patent,  Close  and  Fine  Holls 

series  of  calendars.  Archlepiscopal  and  episcopal  registers, 

printed  and  unprlnted,  as  well  as  the  Regiater  of  the  Blac^ 
16.  17» 

Prince  and  the  Register  of  John  of  Gaxanty  provided  many  details. 

The  pQde   Vacante  Renlster.s  in  the  canterbury  chapter  library 

as  well  as  nlscellaneous  ilociiments  there  and  elsewhere  helped 

fill  out  the  biographies  as  they  stand.  The  normal  chronicles 

of  the  period  were  utilized. 

For  the  royal  clerks,  most  of  the  work  had  already  been 

done  by  T.F,  Tout  in  his  Chanters  in  the  Administrative  History 

18, 
of  I  e  iiaeval  IZngland  and  by  ny  own  tutor,  Dr.  B,  W113:lnson,  in 

19. 
his  work  The  Cliancery  under  Edward  III.  Foss'n  Lives  of  the 

.  . ^  ..  .   /has  been  drawn  upon  and  modified  by  these 

two  scholars  but  I  often  have  had  recourse  to  the  work  itself. 
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Socijal  Jtntus  In  G^n^eral 

The  social  status  of  an  episcopal  candidate  was  not, 

at  least  according  to  canon  law,  a  matter  of  gravp  concern  to 

the  Church.  If  a  man  was  freebom  in  legitimate  wedlock  he 

21. 
was  considered  sufficient.   All  bishops-elect  of  the  period, 

with  the  exception  of  one,  seem  to  have  fulfilled  these  con- 

22. 
ditions. 

fihen  we  consider  the  number  of  men  of  ccanital  and 

baronial  status  who  rose  to  the  heights  of  ecclesiastical 

23. 
preferment  however,  it  is  apparent  that  high  birth  assisted 

2»f. 
In  the  elevation  of  many  men  to  the  mitre,   Kiiny  others  either 

25. 
came  from  or  had  early  close  connections  with  the  see  which 

they  were  later  t^  rule. 

High  family  position  and  local  affiliation  are  not  the 
only  factors  which  must  be  considered  when  we  study  the  siibjcct 
of  episcopal  appointments,  but  they  played  a  fairly  important 
part.  Certainly  they  did  in  tho  reign  of  Kdward  II,  according 
to  Dr.  Kathleen  >;dwards,  whose  K.A,  thesis  yields  some  in- 
teresting conclusions.  She  writes » 

In  an  episcopate  of  forty-five,  twenty-five 
bishops  were  apparently  local  men  born  in  or 
near  the  diocese  they  v;ere  (later)  to  rule. 
Eight  more  had  previous  local  connsxions  in 
their  diocese  either  \/ith  landholding  kinsmen 
or  a-  members  of  the  cathedral  chapter.... host 
of  the  bishops  without  previous  local  con- 
nexions in  their  diocese  owed  their  appoint- 
ments to  the  pope  or  king. 

She  notes  that  there  were  probably  five  bishops  belonging  to 

burgher  families,  nine  to  ones  of  baronial  or  comital  rank, 

five  to  Icnightly  families  and  seven  to  ones  who  possessed 


considerable  property  In  the  dloce'^e  which  they  were  later  to 

rule.   In  all,  twenty-one  out  of  forty-five  prelates  came  froa 

landhioldini;  fanilles.  The  remaining  bishops  were  of  either 

26, 
humble  or  unknown  ■  irth. 

It  seems  possible  to  me  that  Dr.  Edwards  vrongly  takes 
sone  of  her  findings  as  evidence  of  regionalism.   It  was  only 
natural  tliat  a  cleric  usually  began  his  Church  career  in  the 
diocese  of  his  birtht  Indeed,  without  a  letter  dir>lssory  from 
hl3  bishop  he  could  not  begin  it  elsewhere.   If  his  family 
was  of  local  importance,  and  had  Church  patronage  at  its  dis- 
posal, some  of  the  family  livings  liiiely  would  be  in  that 
diocese.  Cathedral  chapters,  in  selecting  a  bishop,  naturally 
would  consider  men  whoa  they  laiew,  and  local  fame  would  attract 
their  attention,  l  owever,  the  subject  of  regionalism  in  this 
connection  is  3  complex  one.  Because  a  man  held  a  prebend, 
let  us  say  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Exeter,  it  tioes  not 
necessarily  follo\i?,  as  Dr.  Edwards  believes,  that  he  was  a 
local  man  or  that  the  Exeter  chapter  knew  him  well.  The 
benefice,  \fhen  he  obtained  it,  may  have  been  in  the  gift  of 
the  kinf:,  and  our  prebendary  could  be  not  a  local  mrn  but  a 
non-resident  l:lng*s  clerk.   This  might  be  true  also  of  church 
livings.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  early  career  of  each  and 
•very  bishop  might  resolve  such  a  problem  but  my  lack  of 
Infomation  about  30  many  prelates  makes  a  satisfactory  analysis 
of  rerionalism  impossible. 

The  northern  sees  of  England  in  the  period  of  Edvard  III, 
with  the  exception  of  Durham,  which  was  perhaps  considered  on 
a  different  basis  than  the  others,  usually  went  to  northernerD. 


Local  clerics  were  preferred  by  the  Welsh  chapters  when  they 
selected  a  native  bishop-elect.   Beyond  these  conclusions, 
however,  I  hesitate  to  go, 

Ihoresby,  i  elton,  La  Zoucha  and  Neville,  the  lour 
Archbishops  of  York,  were  probably  all  or  northern  stock, 
Thorcsby  may  have  been  born  in  Yorkshire,  "arly  served  In  the 
household  of  Archbishop  Melton,  and  held  the  York  prebem]  of 
Warthill  in  13'+3»  The  connections  of  Archbishop  Kelton  ar« 
inor«  difficult  to  establish,  but  he  was  a  landholder  in  York- 
shire by  1311,  La  llouche,  a  magnate,  came  frojn  the  iiarrlng- 
worth  branch  of  that  family  and  had  strong  ties  with  Northamp- 
tonshire, Despite  royal  support  for  another  candidate,  La 
Zouche,  then  Dean  of  York,  received  the  votes  of  a  large  section 
of  the  York  chapter  for  the  vacant  archbishopric  in  I3M),  The 
second  magnate,  Alexander  Keville,  was  also  of  northern  "  aronial 
stock  and  held  cany  northern  benefices.  He  was  Archdeacon  of 
Durham  in  I369  and  at  the  tine  of  his  election  to  York  held  a 
cathedral  prebend.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  these  isen  wer« 
put  forward  by  York  cathedral  chapter,  although  La  Zouche  was 
but  one  of  two  choices  in  a  divided  election,  Ihc  ling 
probably  supported  some  of  these  men  -  although  not  La  Zouche  - 
but  he  may  have  selected  a  northern  cleric  for  his  own  can- 
didate with  the  knowledge  ■U'lat  tl;e  north  preferred  northerners. 

Of  the  four  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  ilirkby  and  Appleby 
were  northerners.  Both  had  been  members  of  the  Augustinian 
chaptei-  of  the  see,  the  former  as  prior  and  the  latter  as  a 
canon,  D.I^.B.  states  that  Ross,  the  third  Sishop,  was  of 
northern  magnate  stock,  although  admitting  the  Bishop  came 
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from  Herefordshlrs,   ITie  baronial  Ross  or  Ros  farlly,  how«T«r, 

had  no  southern  branches.  Ross,  the  f^lshop,  certainly  caoe 

froB  Herefordshire,  but  his  fnnlly  was  a  humble  one.  VJelton, 

the  fourth  Bishop,  may  have  com**  from  Northamptonshire,  at 

all  events  he  was  not  unknown  in  the  north,  since,  for  a  time, 

h«  was  the  chancellor  of  Archbishop  Melton  and  was  an  executor 

of  Archbishop  La  ^ouche.  Neither  i\Oss  nor  -elton  was  elected 

by  the  chapter  of  Carlisle. 

One  would  expect  care  in  the  selection  of  a  bishop  for 

the  see  of  I^rham  not  only  because  of  its  exposed  border 

position  but  also  because  it  was  a  palatinate,  the  ndrinistrn- 

tion  of  which  was,  in  the  uords  of  Lapsley,  "withdrawn  from 

the  ordinary  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  mgland  and 

governed  by  its  j,ishops  with  altost  complete  local  indepen- 

28. 
dsne*.**   The  iarl-bishop  of  Inirham   was  not  like  other  bishops, 

and  tlie  crown  was  more  than  usually  interested  when  this  see 

becane  vacart.   It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  that 

on  both  vacancies  during  the  reign  Uirhani  went  to  old  end 

trusted  servants  of  the  royal  administration,  Plchard  "iiry 

and  Thomas  hatfield.   Of  these,  only  Hatfield  was  elected. 

Lewis  beaumont,  the  third  ishop  of  Durham  during  this  period, 

obtained  the  see  by  papal  provision  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

Hone  of  these  Bishops  was  s  northerner,   foulson,  in 

his  History  of  Holderness^  says  that  Thomas  Hatfield  came 

froB  a  Holderness  family,  but  the  Bishop's  chantry  deed  shows 

clearly  that  he  was  a  native  of  Sussex.  Nothing  is  known 

about  his  parents,  a  John  and  hnrjory,  mentioned  in  this  manus- 
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crlpt.  Bury  traditionally  came  from  a  knightly  faiTilly  in 
Suffolk,  but  I  have  discovered  no  supporting  details,  Latfield 
and  Bury  both  held  preferment  in  York  cathedral  but  royal 
patronage  seens  to  have  obtained  it  for  them.  Beaumont,  of 
comital  status,  owed  his  bi-hoi.rlc  to  hio  kJ nawonan,  ^ueen 
Isabella. 

Dr.  I-dwards  exnphai;iscs  also  the  importance  of  fanily. 
This  seeas  to  have  been  true  in  the  reign  of  I  dvard  III  al- 
thouEh  a  large  group  of  jrelates,  particularly  those  in  the 

southern  province,  cair.e  from  families  about  vhich  I  could  find 

29. 
out  little  or  nothing.   Traditions  surround  some,  such  as 

I-ascal  who  is  supposed  to  have  como  froa.  a  "genteel  ffJinlly  in 

Suffolk,"  but  these,  often  contained  in  Godwin's  de  j-j.-.-ie- 

30. 
sulibus .  I  have  been  imable  to  verify.  Liespite  such  an  awkward 

gap  in  my  knov/ledge,  I  think  it  is  fairly  apparent  th.it  family 

assisted  many  men  in  their  Church  careers. 

For  example,  an  episcopal  relative  aided  manj'  future 
bishops  in  obtaining  ecclesiastical  preferment  or  royal  notice. 
A  not  inconsiderable  number  of  families  produced  more  than 
one  bishop  and  in  many  cases  ve  have  evidence  or  strong  sus- 
picion at  least  that  the  first  prelate  in  a  family  smoothed 
the  way  for  the  r.econd.  Violated  bis'iops  were  not  restricted 
to  the  reign  of  ^.dward  III  -  the  great  Bek  family  shows  this  - 
but  their  number  in  this  period  seems  to  be  unu3^:.ally  high. 

The  Orleton  or  Trilleck  fojnily,  vhich  may  or  may  not 
have  been  of  some  landed  importance,  contributed  three  bishops  - 
the  competent,  if  slippery,  Adam  Orleton  and  his  two  nephews, 
John  and  Thomas  Trilleck.  Archbishop  Jiir.on  Islep,  himself  of 
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presumably  humble  origins,  probat ly  aided  his  naphev,  wiiiiaa 
Wlttlasley,  In  obtaining  the  saas  of  Rochastar  and  l/orcastar. 
Fron  the  family  of  ArcyibiKhop  ^horesby  of  York  was  to  come  a 
future  bishop  of  .-.allsbury,  John  -alth/jxi,  In  the  reign  of 
lichard  li,  ihe  same  l^k  family  which  liad  nlven  menbers  to 
the  episcopate  in  the  tiir.e  of  Kdward  II  supplied  Antony  Bek  II 
to  Norwich  in  1337  and  Thomas  Bek  li  to  Lincoln  in  13^2, 
Another  ••episcopal  f  mily"  was  the  Powys  branch  of  the  Charl- 
tons.  Thomas  Charlton  served  as  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  Lewis 
Charlton  obtained  tht?  sane  di;:;nity  at  a  later  date,  xhe  three 
Stratfords  were  related  to  each  other  as  w: re  the  two  Korth- 
burghs*  Cobhnin  was  a  l-.lnsraan  of  I.'enry  Rurghersh,  and  Arch- 
bishop Courteney  viae;  to  liave  a  relative,  teter  courtenry,  in 
the  episcopate  of  lichard  II.  Finally,  Gr5vesend*s  uncle  and 
great-  ncle  had  both  been  bishops. 

iJome  of  these,  such  as  the  Charltons  and  the  Courtenays, 
were  of  hif^h  rank  outside  the  Church  and  could  also  expect  lay 
aupport,  but  this  was  far  from  tlic  invariable  rule.  Oner-  a 
bishop  was  installed,  he  seems  to  have  made  efforts  to  look 
af'ter  his  clerical  relatives.  Often  we  find  that  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  for  tv.em  his  rec  ntly  vacated  benefices.   his  was 
true  of  r.ishopp  Orleton  and  Sudbury.  The  fomier  sought  other 
promotion  for  his  two  nephev/s,  John  and  Thomas  Trllleck,  and 
when  John  became  Plahop  of  Hereford,  he  probably  helped  his 
brother  Thomas  to  become  Dean  of  Hereford  cathedral. 

Thus,  to  have  a  relative  we  ring  tho  ritre  was  a  con- 
siderable advantage  to  young  clerics  ard,  virile  iUentlflcation 
of  names  in  the  Mddle  Ages  is  always  open  to  grave  doubts, 
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31. 
episcopal  registers  seem  to  surgest  fairly  widespread  nepotism. 

Young  clerics  of  comital  or  baroni.l  status  had  otvlous 

advantages.  Hwjbers  of  the  nobility  frequently  petitioned  the 

Pope  or  persuaded  neiabers  of  the  royal  family  to  petition  the 

fope,  for  the  advanceir.ent  of  their  younger  nons  and  relations. 

Of  course,  the  i.ing  sometimes  would  petition  the  curia  for  the 

adTancet.ent  of  a  baionial  caaet  not  because  that  cleric's 

fanily  had  requested  the  ruler  to  do  so  but  because  that  in- 

dividiial  was  a  royal  clerk.  However,  on  riany  occasions  the 

subject  of  tlie  royal  petition  was  too  young  to  be  the  clerk  of 

33. 
anyone . 

For  border  sees  on  the  Welsh  march,  relationship  to  a 
baronial  family  wt-s  usee:  openly  by  the  ling  as  a  reason  for 
promotion  to  the  episcopal  dignity,   uiien  3dward  II  sought 
the  elevation  of  Ihcxnas  Charlton  to  liereford  in  131^?  he  pointpd 
out  to  John   XXIi  that  this  cleric  had  a  well-anred  farily 
resident  in  those  parts  which  would  not  hesitate  to  come  to 
his  aid  if  peace  was  disturbed.   lliomas  was  not  successful 
in  his  quest  for  the  see  until  13?7,  when  the  same  considera- 
tion prompted  his  ?ippointment. 

Lord  Badlesmere  wrote  to  obtain  a  bishopric  for  his 
nephew,  Henry  i-urghersh,  a  bishop  in  the  reigns  of  both  Ed- 
ward II  and  i:,dward  Hi,  and  other  examples  of  fanily  solicita- 
tion spring  to  mind.   Ihe  x:^rl  of  Salisbury  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  translation  of  his  brother,  iimon  I  ontacute, 
in  1337  fror.  I  orcester  to  the  "fatter"  see  of  .ly,  and  may 
have  had  much  to  do  with  his  original  elevation,   Gregory  XI 
displaced  Wakefield  at  Kly  in  1373  by  the  provision  of  Thomas 
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Arundel,  a  youth  of  twenty- three,  at  the  express  wish  of  his 

father,  Tllchard,  ,.arl  of  >krundel.  v^hen  this  new  Bishop  appeared 

at  his  cathedral  for  enthronernptit,  the  Arundel  family  attended 

well-amed  and  in  full  force,  John  of  Gaunt  taunted  Bishop 

Courtenay  of  London  in  the  facoua  I376  tri.^l  of  John  jycliffe 

with  relying  upon  the  suprort  of  his  arlTtocratic  ff?irily. 

Although  the  Bishop,  who  seems  to  have  obtained  thr  "h^'+tpr  of 

the  verbal  exch.nnge,  replied  with  dignity  that  he  relied  only 

upon  fiod,  there  v;as  probably  n   lar-e  element  of  truth  In  the 

accusation, 

iJuch  instance's  could  be  mulMplied  many  tiroes  over,  but 

the  point  is,  I  think,  r^ufflciently  established  that  families 

were  both  positive  assets  and  potential  strengths  to  all 

bishops  or  aspirants  to  bishoprics.  It  is  therefore  not 

surprlsinp  to  discover  many  maf^nates  amongst  the  prelates  of 

the  period, 

Cert'jin  bishops  coning  from  lower  than  magnate  tut  not 

35.       36. 
inconsiderable  families  -  those  having  knightly  or  burr^her 

status  -  probably  were  aided  also  by  their  relatives,  A  ];night 

as  well  as  a  noble  could  petition  the  curia  although  not 

perhaps  with  the  same  hope,  A  burgher  family,  such  as  the 

Batemans  of  Norwich  for  example,  even  if  they  possessed  no 

coot-armour,  mipht  have  influence  in  the  disposition  of  church 

livings.  However,  I  have  no  direct  evidence  of  this,  although 

Bury's  fpr.ily,  of  knightly  rank,  was  of  considerable  help  to 

that  cleric  in  his  early  career,  according  to  William  de  Chambre. 
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I.  Koyol  and  raronlal  Cleric^ 

The  lar~est,  and  In  nany  ways  th«  most  important,  group 
of  bishops  consists  of  men  who  had  served  in  various  branches 
of  the  royal  govcrnsient  or  in  baronial  adicinist ration.  For 
these  clerks,  the  episcopal  throne  served  as  an  incentive 
throughout  their  long  and  varied  adEinistretive  careers, 
■arking  the  cliiaax  although  not  alwsys  the  end  of  their  ser- 
vice. In  grouping  such  men  under  this  heading  I  have  tried  to 
choose  only  those  wfio  had  made  a  career  in  the  "civil  service" 
of  thfe  fourteenth  century  English  kings,  or  in  baronial  house- 
holds. I  hfve  not  include;  d  those  for  whoa  we  have  only  a 
casual  reference  to  qualify  them  lor  this  group. 

We  should  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  designation 
"king's  clerk"  unless  it  is  consistently  applied  and  we  have, 
if  only  occasionally,  a  glimpse  of  the  laan  to  whom  it  is  given 
holding  a  more  or  less  permanent  position  in  the  administrative 
service.  Many  neml  ers  of  the  clergy  served  the  ]- ing  on  odd 
occasions*  They  were  not  really  governinent  officials,  even 
though  they  are  termed  "king's  cltrk"  in  the  enrolments  noting 
the  particulrir  instance.  Thomas  "rilleck,  for  example,  is 
described  once  in  the  latent  Rolls  as  a  royal  clerk,  although 
it  se£r.,3  rear>onably  certain  from  a  study  of  hi*^  life  that  his 
early  career  war.  probably  spent  in  the  fat  ilia  of  Bishop 
Orleton,  his  uncle,  and  later  in  that  of  his  brother,  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  other  examples  of  men  called  "king's  clerks" 

with  little  apparent  connection  with  the  royal  administration 

37. 
are  easily  foxind. 
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Many  bishop?  sprv^-.l  In  adjalnlst.rativ*  capacities  only 
after  their  consecration,  and  1  do  not  feel  Justified  in  in- 
cluding these  prelates  in  this  proup.  a  glance  nt  the  lists 
of  hi£:h  offlcl?ia  in  tne  ;irinl  volimn   of  fout*s  Chapters 
will  show  the  number  of  rect-lars  a^d  some  rngnisps  v.io  vera 
either  chancellor  or  treasurer  apparently  without  any  previous 
adr-inistratlve  trslnlnp.  A  cildway  posit:1on  •  a^^'  I'ccchfcd  by 
Slfion  iAn^haui,  who  server'  ar  tr*9asurer  while  still  Benedictine 
Abbot  of  'vves  twins  tor.  His  peculipr  financial  abilities,  shown 
while  head  ol  that  i^reat  abbey,  a^eis  to  have  anabled  him  to 
acass  a  considerable  fortune  as  well  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  i.lng.  We  cannot  ignore  the  existence  of  this  type 
of  oificial,  but  itor^  than  a  mention  in  this  section  is  un- 
necersary. 

31x  cain  classes  of  adiainlgtrative  ecipiojincat  took  in 
the  thirty-four  royal  clerks  of  the  episcopate:  the  chamber, 
the  chancery,  the  exchecuer,  tiie  privy  seal,  the  wardrobes 
and  diplomacy.  To  these  I  have  added  employment  in  the  semi- 
royal  households  and  administrations  of  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  John,  Duke  of  Lancast  r,  as  well  as  of  the  lesser 
imgnates.  No  groupings,  however,  can  be  definitive,  since 
sane  clerks  served  in  more  than  one  department  or  came  from 
baronial  households  to  royal  employment.  All  seem  to  have  been 
more  closely  connected  with  one  branch  of  administration  than 
with  any  of  the  others,  under  which  I  have  classed  them. 

In  an  episcopate  of  forty-five  In  the  reign  of  Edward 

39. 
II,  sixteen  bishops  at  least  were  royal  clerks.  The  average 
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of  the  reign  was  tras  tventy-<»lRht  i  ;.•  cent;  an  average  which 

rose  between  13^7  and  1377  to  thlity-nlne  per  cent.  If  we 

were  to  add  to  the  thirty-four  "pennnnent"  royal  officiels 

under  iidwara  ili  all  those  ^ho   were  occasionally  called  "king's 

clerks,"  tne  percentage  uouid  be  increased  to  iirty-one  -  an 

inproasive  figure  indeed. 

Some  royal  cierl:s  wr  r»i  coBinon  to  ooth  r'>lj?;ns.  In  1327 

the  episcopate  contaliiea  tieven  such  nen,  but  this  was  an 

unusually  lar^je  number  to  find  at  any  one  time  under  Edward  II, 

tiany  of  thene  had  been  appointed  by  Jol-m  XXII  against  the 

wishes  oi  the  l.ing,  and  an  episcopate  composed  of  fifty-five 

per  c-jnt  royal  clerks  gives  a  deceptive  Ilj-iai  figure  for  the 

perlo'^. 

hi. 
Of  these,  five  were  wardrobe  clerks,  two  were  chancery 
^2.  ^3. 

clrrks,  three  were  principally  diplomatii,  and  the  final  prelate 

had  made  his  mark  in  the  Irish  administration.   Cur  principal 

attention,  however,  is  directea  Lc  the  twenty-three  clerks  who 

became  bishops  in  the  reign  of  l!.dward  III. 

Under  tliat  ruler,  tht  chancery  pirhaps  contribiited 
h^.  h6.  5+7. 

three  bishops,  the  wardrobe  five,  the  chcisber  two  and  th.e 

\8.  * 

exchequer  one.   in  addition,  five  clerks  rose  to  Inportance 

as  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  although  some  of  the  latter  group 

were  engaged  either  in  diplomacy  or  in  varied  tasks  before 

they  assumed  this  new  third  office  of  state,  olx  men  were 

50. 

semi-royal  or  baronial  clerks,  while  the  final  member,  Brad- 
wardlne,  a  household  official  of  some  sort,  has  been  considered 
elsewhere,  as  his  principal  fame  lies  not  In  adn.inistratlon 
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51. 

but  In  the  field  or  lenriiln/?. 

Few  of  these  men  coiild  looi:  for  intervention  on  their 

behalf  by  powerful  faRllies,  We  find  no  .-^cicn  of  the  galores 

barones  ationtist  their  ranks,  although  four  and  possiMy  five 

52. 
were  connected  with  faicljies  of  lesser  ssagnatt  rank.   Two 

can©  froE  families  of  presumably  knightly  rank  while  three 

5if. 
were  town  bisbopn  with  kinsmen  of  coneiQerablf  a*^  1th,   One 

err 

clerk  waa  perhaps  relfcted  to  a  former  official  and  another  had 

56. 
a  rt'lativp  who  h-'.d  gained  a  see  thi*ough  royal  s^Tvlce,   The 

vast  majority  «  twenty-one  out  of  tnirty-four  «■  csk^,  however, 

57. 
from  families  of  low  rank  or  were  of  obscure  origin.   Kany 

of  thn  greatest  names  iii  the  episcopate  are  to  be  found  in 

this  ST:b-divi3ion  -  r.  striking  tribute  to  the  intelligence  and 

Indus tiT  of  the  men  concerned. 

The  rmall  pror  ortion  of  royal  clerks  who  caca  from 
families  of  any  importance  casts  an  interesting  sidelight  upon 
royal  clerks  in  general,  while  aciriittsdly  the  men  who  rose 
from  their  ranks  to  become  bishops  were  but  a  small  proportion 
of  their  number,  it  would  appear  that  the  King's  servants  were 
mostly  of  humble  origin.  Ability  rather  than  family  influence 
raised  them  to  high  position.  I  had  expected  to  find  a  large 
number  of  "younger  sons'*  amongst  this  group,  but  investigation 
has  proved  this  to  be  .?  false  notion. 

Kiss  Gibbs,  in  Bishops  and  RefonPy  1215-1272.  states 
that  the  principal  objection  to  royal  clerks  becoming  bishops 
in  the  eyes  of  %rriters  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III  was  a  tendency 
of  such  men  to  neglect  their  sees  for  royal  administrative 
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posts.   last  servicr,  aov.ever,  woulo  provide  bishops  with 

much  necci^sary  knowledge  for  runrdrig  their  dloceyan  machinery 

well.   11:111  In  lav,  vhich  many  of  the  royal  clerks  posi.essed, 

was  Mlinost  e-^sential  lor  the  office  of  bishop  In  the  litigious 

59. 

fcurteenth  century. 

It  would  te  simple  to  construct,  from  the  worK  of  Tout 
and  WllKinron,  a  picture  of  the  future  l»isliOps  of  t^€  jerlod 
serving  in  the  various  depertc.ents  and  offices  of  the  royal 
adrrinistration.  However,  since  tMs  is  a  ih.C,  thesis  and  not 
a  rionogrepb,  It  Is  unnecessary  to  suiritiarize  work  already  done. 
Therefore,  1  v.ill  say  nothing  jrorc  on  the  chancery,  the  exchequer, 
the  v?rdrobe  or  the  chaiiber  clerka  in  this  proup,  or  about  the 
kee:  err  of  the  privy  seal,  ooroethine,  however,  inust  be  said 
on  the  diploE^itic  side  cf  the  royal  admlniFtration. 

For  cirny  clerics,  this  adrlnli-tratior,  rr^^atly  eiihanced 

by  th*  constant  negotiations  with  France  during  the  Hurdred 

Years*  >Var,  found  employment  of  at  least  a  ci<sual  nature. 

However,  no  fomial  department  was  ever  created  especially  to 

60. 
supervise  the  many  diplomatic  missions. 

The  clerical  eleinent  in  a  nedlerr].  embassy  was  always 

a  prominent  one:  it  was  both  ornaiiental  and  useful.  A  bishop, 

traditionally  a  man  of  peace,  added  dignity  to  an  embassy  by 

his  presence  and  could  always  make  the  nece^saiT"  oath  before 

God  which  concluded  many  agreements.  There  were  always  lay 

magnates  present,  of  course,  and  It  has  been  estimated,  at  an 

61. 
earlier  period  at  least,  that  the  noble  had  the  loudest  voice, 

62. 
Diplomatic  em.ployment  was  given  to  many  future  bishops  as  well 
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63. 
as  to  actual  prelates.   '2\\c   Bishops  of  i^nrham  and  Carlisle, 

and  frequently  the  Archbishop  of  York,  were  noiinnl  members  of 

dcof-ish  <»>Tiibacs.t«»E,  but  here  the;*  probably  raril>.erl  nore  ps 

Earcher  lorU;^  tliaii  as  prelate i;,  since  i:uch  of  the  responsibility 

lor  bolder  <xti2ei\cM   fell  vi..cn  their  ahoulcLers,  ytiXiy   clerics 

were  probably  included  in  the  redleval  equivalent  of  the  embassy 

aecret^^triat  o;'  -hlch  •-'■  know  nothing;,  and  It  is  alv/j^y.;  possible 

tuat  same   of  these  latCx  .ocaije  bishops.  There  vere   slvoys 

s^iiior  "Is.iiig'/»  clerks"  present,  hov/evur,  froin  tli<s   various 

govenaieutHl  dopartraenta,  vho  were  important  E.err.bers  o."  th« 

embassy  although  not  the  actual  heads*  These  ar«  the  men  whom 

I  am  considering  as  ituncli^  but  aimoat  without  exception  they 

were  ^ro?'.lner't  in  other  departments  of  tlie  royal  governiient. 

Only  Orlf^ton  and  Offard  were  ever  what  one  mi,'^ht  call  permanent 

diplomats,  ooth  S'irvlng  as  royal  repre tentative*  at  the  curia 

for  iJdward  II  and  li-dward  III  respectively. 

None  of  these  tvancll  rose  lo  the  episcopacy,  in  accor- 
dance with  royal  wishes,  from  a  diplomatic  post,  and  this  type 
of  employment  wjs  nonsally  of  a  casual  nature.  Orleton,  however, 
utilized  his  position  as  ambassador  dto-iiig  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III  on  two  occasions  to  obtain  translations  to  better 
bishoprics.  Like  John  Jtratford,  he  achieved  his  first  see 
in  the  preceding  reign  by  sidlar  tactics,  but  such  a  nove 
was  regarded  as  unethical,  at  least  by  the  rulprs. 

Wille  we  must  not  underestimate  the  importance  of  this 
diplomatic  group,  and  whilst  tbe  fact  that  so  many  bishops  had 
experience  in  negotiations  is  of  great  intere<^t,  such  eir.ployment 
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did  not  norrally  conrtitutc  ?  carocr,   it  was  undoubtedly 
regarded  us  excellent  tr?in.lr.R,  crpecln]!:*  for  krpper^  of  the 
prlv7'-  spal,  but  ftnch  clrrlcs  fsilned  r»ost  of  their  Irrjortrr.co 
as  kerpers,  not  a.s  diplornts. 

II.  The  Kagnates 

Ihe  seccnc  group,  In  orcer  of  iaj^ortance  and  also  of 
number,  was  composed  of  bishops  who  came  froa;  farllies  th?t 
nay  be  loosely  considered  as  "magnate"  or  "baronial."  Iliis  in- 
cluded iTcn  vhose  faaillies  were  of  royal  or  coicitAl  rank  ~ 
well  ss  tho?e  who  were  younger  sons  of  barons. 

Ihe  existence  of  such  a  ^rcup  was  not  a  nev  I'henoiBenon. 

Stubbs  traces  the  noble  bishop  bad.  to  the  ccnouest,  vhile 

Mss  Lang  draws  attention  to  the  presence  of  the  icat:nave  pre- 

66 » 
late  in  the  days  of  fienry  III.   In  an  episccpate  of  forty-five 

in  the  reign  of  r,dward  II  there  were  nine  members  with  nolle 

67. 

families,  corprising  one -fifth  of  the  entire  bench  of  bishops. 

The  magnate  group,  between  1327  and  1377,  increased  to  aroiind 

twenty-one,  or  roughly  one- third  of  the  bishops. 

Four  of  these  twenty-one  bishops  came  from  families  of 

6,^'. 
first  importance  in  fourteenth  century  ngland,   'XTiomas 

Arundel  was  the  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  areniie; 

Lewis  eaur.ont  was  a  relative  of  s^ueen  Isabella;  illiar  oour- 

tenay  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  riiarl  of  Devon,  and  a  relative 

of  the  I  ing  hinself;  while  oimon  lontacute,  w'  ose  father  was 

only  a  baron,  v/as  the  brother  of  .villipm,  first  .arl  of  '>alis- 

bury  and  a  favourite  of  Ldward  III.  In  the  preceding  reign. 


?0 

B«au»ont,   who  smrvjv^d  unt.ll  1333,   ilor.-^  v^s  of  comital  or 

poypl  st'-'tu?. 

69. 

Fifteen  or  siTt<»<»n  r relates  ocair  froc    T-- Dili  9 9  of  lesser 

rank,   but  U:  icn  j^tlll  w<ore  oi   considerable  wealth  and  licpor- 

tancc.      ro  th^p*  v^  airht  be  jiistlfi«j'5  in  au<?lr.g  Joyn  Offard, 

70. 
posr.lbly  a  »*«b«r  of  the  baronial  housa  of  Uf ford.       TaV.an 

to7ethpr  thesp  )?»roni?l  bin''Of>c  ioiTi  un  in' 6rt?tlr*K  cross- 
section  of  the  Iln£li8h  paarr.gc. 

'/Ith  c?rtfcin  eycejtlons,   thej  ,        .;*ate«  diri  net  noraally 

»9Tr9  •  V   TC-;9l  cl^r:  ^  -       ^1''        ■    -    'V  t>*«r    Jlc   occufj'  -ign 

71. 
stata  offices,   this  x^-n  ujnially  Ef:er  consecration  ts  a  bisiiop. 

flja  prov?)  '■''^^  r50t  ->'lt>rr':;t  It?  r^i:-tlr-ni1-"?h«»«i  pen  in  other  walks 
of  It-'"?.  Coi-.rt*  ..-■:.  '••  .  iici  i-evis  uhnltcn  y'JLe..  '  portant 
parts  in  the  history  of  Oxford.  TJnivsrs^  ntony  oak  and  his 

bro<"h«r  ^"•-or^s  were  rot.ablr  rrplJentisl  canons  -t  Ltrc^lni 
•jQd  voiirt^nay,   Arun'*.'?!,   Burghcrsh,   Cobhsjc,   r«?per£er,   1  "rtln 
and  Kothao  pLsy^c'   l?!port-ant  rolas  in  the  political  life  of  the 
covuntry  during  the  reigns  of  ^4ward  II,  Sdvard  III  and  F.ichard 
II,     Few,   In  fact,  were  nonantitias,  although  Thomas  Ptrcy  and 
Sl»on  ^ont^ci.-.te  did  little  to  dr^v  tha  rsttention  of  the  his- 
torian, 

w/hila  It  is  triia  th^t  the  Church  was  the  one  LTigli:?h 
Institution  Ir  the  Mddle  Ages  in  whic'i  low  birth     is  not  a 
fatal  bar  to  advancajrant,  wlien  on«?  considers  that  one-third 
of  the  episcopate  was  composed  of  noMas,   it  is  plain  that  low 
birth  was,   at  the  very  least,  a  great  hindrance.     If  we  add  to 
these  twenty-one  nobles  the  thirty  non-nagnate  royal  clerks. 
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ve  find  thjit  th?  rrrr.ter  ^rnrortlori  '•''  thf?  bishops  vere  cither 
noblea  or  er-servrnts  of  tVie  }  inp. 

As  the  n«iFnate^  VRre  nlvmj's  ors  of  the  irore  consprvatlve 
elsrcnts  in  "'^TliTh  .soc^  -t,  -.  it  '/^.?  only  nw'nrral  that  these 
'•yoan;?er  sons"  -.ho'juld  curr,/  cjiS  traditlonol  ontloo:.:  of  their 
clar:3  into  the  Chrircli.  This  conserve tlsiTi  KP.y  be  noted  especially 
in  r.:o'-^  •"'•"'  -r  Co'urtcna7  in1  r-'^''^'',  '"  o  endvjaTOurod  to 
icftlnt^'i.lti  th.T  Chv.rch  as  they  Iia:l  i^cceiverl  her,  intact  in  posses- 
iiionn   anl  in  privileges.  Gon.serTatl.'sm,  howov??,  •  ^  the  keynote 
of  the  Chxrcch  rs  well  a;^  of  the  '';aronage,  and  cnch  baronial 
prelates  would  not  be  '.njpctlng  ©.  nev  plfioftnt  Into  her  life, 
Tlieir  7?r<?pencp,  neverth^?le^s,  vms  an  Rf^dltional  .raarantee  that 
no  r.hang»»  v-df^ht  be  e';cpect'^d  in  >ir-r  attitude  rind  this  Dcy  be 
one  of  the  reasons  \fhy   the  Church,  particrlarly  in  the  later 
years  of  Jdr'nrd  ni,  w?«;  sl^rnaH/  f??ilin.^  to  adapt  herself  to 
rapidly  chr^njiing  conditions. 

Although  rdward  Til  normally  controlle.;  the  nomination 
of  his  riri?ters,  vhen  he  or  later  ruler?  v;ere  unable  to  do 
so,  such  a  larfp  magnate  class  in  the  ei Iscopate  could  result 
in  political  ahT:ses,  From  1371  onv'^^rdp.  for  exampTp,  until 
the  pnd  of  the  reipn,  the  chancellorship  vps  occupied  by  ad- 
herents of  the  dominant  political  faction,  and  the  office  of 
treasutr  var  invaded  in  the  sane  v^y,     Kagnate?  of  the  clique 
in  power,  if  th«y  po?3SPrsed  relatives  holding  blsV^oprlcs,  could 
utillzf*  thcfe  clerics  as  chancellors  and  trensurers,  v/ith  the 
assurp-nce  that  5^uch  bishops,  colour«?d  by  the  outlook  of  their 
cla-'S,  probably  would  share  the  baronial  point  of  viev.%  The 


full  development  oi  this  s.itu*..tion  Had  beyond  the  period  of 

V2. 
this  study,  in  the  reign  of  AictwrJ  II, 


III.  Papal  Official^ 

/J. 
At  least  tvelvi  r'uture  bishops  possibly  occupied  posts 

In  the  rapftl  f;djrinistr'rl5->r,  thus  rnaririg  j.art  of  t>^»lr  ^arly 

llv**?  ^t  Avlc:!ion.  All  r.ctor?  *=nher  as  papal  penitentiaries 

or  "s  aufitcTs  ol  the  rota,  ^Ith  the  excfttloc  of  virfirdisson, 

who  wns  merely  a  chsplsin  in  th^  household  of  .""ohJi  >T(H. 

rapr"!  eT;:'rloyr'«rt  pregvir.ably  gave  both  penitentiaries  and 

auditory  c  npecial  krovfledJ^e  of  the  inner  vorkln"??;  of  ^he 

curi?l  ^i-udicisl  and  adn-dnistrative  systems  -  Imov^ledf?  which 


wovld  be  of  Inestimable  value  in  later  life  ujien  they  becrime 
tolshops.   ""T.e   ex-papal  cl'-rl:,  in  f^^ct,  w.-s  ide?lly  e^'ulpped 
to  serve  f-r  p   liaison  offic#»r  in  the  Rariy  clashes  of  authority 
between  Edwrrd  III  an-S  ♦•"  ?  ^"^'iovn  popes/rf  f^.-^  f eriod,  A  man 
such  as  Adan  Orleton,  wuo  had  been  an  auditor  of  t'le  rota  nnd 
a  high-ranking  riiglish  diplomat,  might  be  expected  to  prove 
invaluable  in  unravelling  tangled  situations  involving  both 
papal  and  royal  interests . 

It  is  possille  that  such  :T;en,  becaus-s  of  their  tmining, 
were  occasionally  used  on  embassies  to  meet  pai:>al  officials. 
This  nay  explain  Judbury's  presence  at  Bruges,  but  the  papal 
clerk  tended  to  be  more  of  a  storm  centre  than  a  brlnger  of 
peace.  Lenne,  Orleton,  Bateman,  Lisle  and  Angle -cliff  were  all 
Involved  in  disputes  with  the  King  of  iJigland  vrt^iich  resulted 
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In  th«  t«aporary  or  p«naAnent  loss  of  th*ir  t«Eioraliti«8* 
Grandl<;9on|  who  clagh«d  with  B^vsrd  III  in  the  crisis  of  13^1, 
also  had  a  5torBy  brush  with  Archbishop  I'^pahaB  ovar  arehl- 
•piscopal  Tisitation  rights*  As  tha  group  contains  both  storeiy 
patrals  of  tha  episcopacy  •  Lenna  and  Lis la  •  one  is  taaptad 
to  think  that  thair  taste  of  dalagatad  papal  authority  oada 
thasa  ax-off Icials  "stiff-naokad**  in  attitu  :e,  roady  to  resist 
avan  tha  ling  upon  occasion.  Fiost's  high-handad  threat  to 
axcoB-\Jiicata  tha  wells  chapter  residents  unless  t  ay  included 
hi»  in  tha  distribution  of  tha  "cocasons,"  is  a  ainor  axaftpl* 
of  such  lahaviour* 

r  a  regulars  in  this  group,  all  DoBinican  friars  axo«pt 
tha  Benadictina  Thoaas  runton,  hf>i  baan  penitentiaries,  while 
tha  seculars  usually  had  h^>ld  tl^e  offlco  of  auiitor.  The 
ragulars  nay  have  been  &ora  suited  for  spiritual  office  than 
for  judicial,  but  the  legal  education  of  the  n^aculars  probably 
was  tha  ^roiind  for  their  selection  as  auditors*   <ill  ware 
probably  university  graduates,  which  indlcat<»s  that  a  nora 
polishad,  if  not  batter,  typo  of  osan  was  used  in  tha  papal 
"civil  service"  than  in  the  royal  a^inistration. 

I?ot  a  great  deal  astargas  froiB  a  study  of  t^  e  ba<dcgrounds 
of  tit*  Kan  of  this  ci*oup.  All  ware  of  obscure  origin  with  tha 
axeaptlons  of  the  aagnata  Grandisson  and  the  ''town  bishop" 
Bataran,  who  care  frees  a  wealthy  biirghar  facily  in  Norwich. 
BateiEian  saaes  to  have  baan  t^ia  only  amiber  of  the  group  vtio 
had  strong  IocaI  comuctlons  with  his  future  sea,  as  %rall  as 
being  the  only  one  elected  by  his  cathedral  chapter.  All  tha 
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others  were  only  prr^vided, 

iomc   vere  fairly  well  Vjiovn  by  Edward  III,   v;ho  had 
utlllzrfl  their  s^rvlcef:  noon  occa55lon,     l.n'Tne,   Llslft,   )»«t<enaTi, 
Fastolf,   etc.,   had  done   .,.         "i>;lotiatic  vor^-  for  the  (uri{»li8h 
ruler,   b\.t  the  lniti^•.tivc^  jox  i;heir  jiroir.otion  to  bJ  yhoprJ.cs 
■»y  have  coilc.  lorpcly  I'rcart  the  cyyla.     iViglPscliff,    It  rust  be 
EdB'.ittcifl,   obt*au*.-.u  Uxe    -lee  of  GiasiiOv  witJj.  royaJ   bac.  ii.f-,.     It 
Is  posiiible  that  his  two  later  translations  wer^   brought  about 
to  i,lei\se  the  hiag, 

liov  did  thc5t  imeri  becone  j^apfjl  officials  tl..    jur- 

face,    in  Cioct  crat'S  tat   }robabl«  answer  Is  that  t-    iv  ^'v  joiiit- 
iLcntf,  w?re  tVie  r€'su3t  of  cbancc   rather  than  r'enirr).     7"f>-re  was 
alwEj-;    -   conslvwiajx-;  HA. V' -iifciii  of  .^gliah  clergy   to  and  frora 
Avisrnon  and  iLOst  of  the  futiire  officials  or-lglnaLly  seer   to 
havo   ir.onc  to  the  papal  see  on  busin-e^is  of  thoir  O'.-sT   or  t:^  act 
as  i^roctors  for  ot)ier^. 

In  suEUTii&ry  we  u^y  say  that  the  japai  official  was  a  man 
of  intelligence,   of  good  (Education,   and  perhaps  of  a  soffiewhat 
independent  fraiae  of  mind,     }'©  usixally  cam     from  ^n  obscure 
family  with  few  Vinovm  local  connpctions  in  his  future  see. 
While  possibly  a  better  type  than  the  royal  clerk,  who  was  ppt 
to  be  loose  and  Liy-ninded  like  Katfield,    tho  papal  official 
tended  to  take  a  strong  attitude  upon  questions  which  touched 
his  own  particular  rights.      )uch  a  characteristic  was  not 
conducive  to  haroony. 
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The  number  oi"  regular  bishops  at  any  given  time  within 

th*  Trlgn  of  c/iwi  rci  ill  vas  always  sre=ill.   in  an  episcopate  of 

eighty- seven.,  there  were  •^•lyteen  -  six  BcnedictlnGs,  live 

Uopiricnn.'?,  t^vo  Corifelites,  two  Augustinians  and  one  iran- 

77  • 
clsf^^Ji.   aiieir  hlfhpst  point  of  strenj^th  iras  live,  In  the 

yenrfi  .lj37-3^  and  l:--6-*+?,  vrhen  they  ccanposed  about  twenty-four 

per  cent  of  the  episcopate. 

The  ienedlctines,  alone  of  the  rconsstic  orders,  had 
Benbers  *n  th^  ej  iRcopate,  tut  there  were  never  c;ore  th?n  two 
at  any  one  given  tire  (as  in  1337-^S),  Occasionally  there  were 
non*?  at  all  (as  in  I36I  nnd  13^9-7^).  The  friars  nev«?r  had 
fewer  than  two  blfhops,  cj^cept  for  the  short  period  I327-32, 
when  7«nl9?cliff,  a  :)oirilnicpn,  wcs  their  sole  representative. 
Fioir  I36C  to  1361  t^nd   frcn  1375  until  the  end  of  the  leign 
there  were  fovr  frisr  prelat<»??  r.t  a  time.  The  DcMuinicans  were 
the  most  miTrcrous  of  the  friar  bishops  and  there  were  fre- 
quently two  of  then:  at  once. 

There  is  e  siicilarity  betweer  this  period  and  that  of 
the  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centuries.  Accordin?  to 
FJiowles,  in  TThp  hclif^ious  Orderr  in„  Vjifiland,  during  this  latter 
tine  the  number  of  regulars  fluctuated  within  narrow  limits, 
•standing  at  zero  in  121^,  it  rose  to  six  in  1220,  fell  to 
zero  again  for  a  year  or  so  in  1256-7,  reached  six  again  in 
1280  and  stood  at  two  in  13^."  His  final  figure,  however, 
is  a  mistake.  It  should  read  "four,"  not  "two." 
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It  would  b«  a  mistake  to  force  a  complete  comparison 
between  two  periods  of  disproportionate  length,  partlculnrly 
when  they  overlap  fron  I327  to  I3U0,  but  certain  observations 
may  be  safely  made.  The  niainber  of  regular  clerey  In  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  episcopate  remains  roughly  the  same,  but  the 
proportions  of  the  various  elMDents  within  that  group  have 
changed.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
friars,  nov;  reinforced  by  the  Carmelite  order,  have  taken  over 
the  place  occupied  by  the  benedlctlne  monks.  The  white  monks, 
who  contributed  four  bishops  during  the  years  1216  to  13^0, 
have  now  long  ceased  to  provide  prelate;,  their  last  rep- 
resentative being  John  ware  of  Llandaff,  12^-56,  The  Domi- 
nicans have  now  almost  as  many  bishops  as  the  Benedictines, 
irtio  formerly  gave  tjore  men  to  the  episcopate  than  the  rest  of 
the  regular  clergy  taken  together. 

In  making  such  a  statement,  however,  one  must  point  out 

tbat  the  friars  were  never  elected  by  the  cathedral  chapters 

under  iidward  III.  All  held  their  first  s'--e  in  vales,  with  the 

exception  of  Thomas  Lisle  of  Ely.  The  Benedictine  monies  and 

the  Augustinian  canons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  elected, 

but  they  were  normally  restricted  to  sees  of  their  own  orders. 

Only  the  Benedictine  Langham  was  elected  to  an  nglish  secular 

79. 
see,  and  he  refused  the  honour. 

a.  The  Friars 

If  theological  knowledge  was  the  mark  of  a  good  medieval 
bishop,  the  Dominican  friars  who  held  the  mitre  in  the  reign 
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of  Edward  III  were  well  qii&llfl«d.   Theology,  o:'  course,  was 
an  Integral  part  of  the  education  of  every  Dominican,   Thomas 
Lisle,  Ihomas  i.ingstead  and  Gervase  oas"cro  were  all  doctors 
of  theology.  John  Gilbert  held  an  v>.T,P.  The  education  of 
John  ::aglescliff  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  his  office  of  papal 
penitentisry  presumes  ability  and  learning. 

Ringstead  and  Lisle  were  Ken  of  some  prominence  in  the 
theological  world;  even  Gilbert  left  a  collection  of  serr.ons. 
While  I  do  not  know  if  iiaglescliff  or  the  shadowy  Castro  wrote 
anything,  it  seers  sale  to  generalize  that  the  Dominicans 
were  well  >;ualified  by  education  and  backgroiind  to  fulfil 
their  spiritual  duties  as  prelates. 

Despite  these  excellent  reconr.endations,  their  strong 
association  with  the  royal  family,  ami  their  extrere  popularity 
with  the  comnion  people,  the  Dominican  friars  (and  all  other 
friars,  too)  were  not  desired  as  bishops  by  the  chapters.   It 
is  possible  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  dislil:e  of 
Dominican  prelates  was  their  fondness  for  political  activities, 
at  least  under  Edward  II  and  Edward  III.  Ringstead  was  not 
'distinguished'  by  this  trait;  it  is  hard  to  say  much  about 
Castro;  but  Viaglescliff ,  Lisle  and  Gilbert  all  had  somewhat 
stormy  episcopates. 

Little  is  known  about  the  antecedents  of  the  Dominicans 
or  the  other  friar s«  As  six  of  the  seven  were  bishops  in 
Wales,  tl  ese  men  will  be  more  fully  discussed  as  members  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Church  in  ales. 
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b.  The  Benedictine  Monks 

Only  one  of  the  six  Benedictine  bishops  of  the  period, 

Hemenhflle  of  Norwich,  could  be  classed  as  a  "simple  monk" 

before  his  elevation.   Three  had  achieved  something  more  than 

mere  monastic  importance.   Sheppey,  Prior  of  his  convont  from 

1333  to  some  time  in  1350,  had  a  reputation  as  a  preacher 

and  as  a  writer.   Later,  in  1356,  he  was  treasurer  of  the 

exchequer.   Langham  was  a  noted  civil  servant,  who  acted  as 

treasurer  while  still  Abbot  of  v/estninster.  Finally,  Brunton, 

a  papal  penitentiary,  v;as  the  greatest  English  preacher  of  his 

day.  His  very  human  sermons,  even  today,  have  a  spiritual 

80. 
message  for  those  who  read  them. 

The  others  were  capable  men,  Hythe  was  Prior  and 

later  Bishop  of  Rochester.  He  may  have  been  oifered  a  royal 

administrative  post  by  Edward  III,  v/ho  was  not  accustomed 

to  appoint  incompetents.  Hemenhale  of  Worcester  at  least 

convinced  the  curia  that  he  was  v/orthy  of  a  bishopric.  'Tiile 

he  achieved  some  notoriety  over  his  election  to  Norwich,  his 

actual  pontificate  at  Worcester  was  too  short  for  us  to  tell 

much.   It  Is  possible  that  Bransford,  had  he  succeeded  to  the 

bishopric  of  ,/orcester  on  his  first  election,  might  have  been 

numbered  amongst  the  more  famous  bishops  of  that  see,  as 

81. 
Willis-Exind  suggests.   li/hen  he  finally  obtained  Worcester, 

he  was  too  old  to  be  very  active,  but  as  Prior  of  that  convent, 

he  had  been  both  well- loved  by  the  monks  and  competent  in 

his  office. 

With  the  exception  of  Hythe,  who  came  from  a  family  by 
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the  nane  of  Noble  In  the  town  of  Jlythe,  we  ioiow  little  of  the 

antecedents  and  early  careers  of  the  Benedictines,  except  what 

is  based  upon  inference,  oheppey  .'ird  I  run  ton,  at  least,  were 

university  graduates.  Langham,  Bransford,  ''iythe  and  ileaenhale 

presumably  oil  went  to  the  monastic  schools  attached  to  their 

church,  biit  thT«  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest  they  continued 

steadying  at  the  \mlv*^r3ities. 

Six  Benedictin^g  In  eighty-seven  biishops  Is  not  a  large 

nuTiber.  It  copipares  '.unfavourably  with  the  eight  monartics 

82. 
amongst  the  s*^'venty-nlne  bishops  in  the  reign  of  iienry  III, 

and  oven  aore  so  vith  the  aeven  out  of  forty-five  imdrr  }id- 

83. 
ward  II. 

Wiat  is  the  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  >enedictine 

pr«lat«?  Were  it  not  for  the  unaccountable  upsurge  in  the 

reign  of  ;;dwf>rd  II,  the  U3Ual  explanation  could  be  given.  'j.he 

monasteries  werf  becoming  progressively  of  lers  and  less  social 

and  religious  importance  in  the  life  of  the  country  as  the 

thlrteentjh  ?ind  fourteenth  cevituries  slipre'l  by.     The  secular 

chapterc  usually  refused  to  elect  regulars  and  the  episcopate 

v»3  fast  bccorilng  principally  a  reward  lor  f5ervlce  in  the  roy?jl 

and  papal  adrilnistrattons.  Only  Brunton  of  Hochester  could 

compare  vlth  the  rrest  reforming  type  of  monastic  prelate  which 

had  so  dlstinculshed  an  earlier  ego.  All  these  c'puser,  hoverer, 

were  operating  in  the  reign  of  1  dward  II,  v.'hen  the  nuiober  of 

8V, 
monl:s  in  the  episcopal  class  rose  ftlriost  without  explanation. 

The  nolv'tion  iriay  lie  in  the  breaking  of  mom) s tic  elec- 
tions. Under  odward  II,  only  three  Benedictine  bishops-elect 
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were  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  corJirDPtlon  for  their  chapter 
nomination.  In  the  following  reign  this  number  was  Increa.^ed 
to  twelve,  usually  through  papal  and  not  royal  action.  Kapal 
provisions,  with  some  exceptions,  favoured  the  friars  amongst 
the  regular  clergy.  The  preaching  orders  were  taking  the  place 
occupied  onee  by  the  monks  of  St.  Benedict, 

c.  ITie  Black  Canons 

The  Augustlnian  chapter  of  Carlisle  invariably  elected 
a  member  of  its  own  body  to  that  bishopric;  there  were,  there- 
fore, occasional  Austin  bishops-elect,  although  no  other  chapter 
put  them  forward  as  a  choice  for  bishop.  Usually  Carlisle  was 
fortiinate  enough  to  obtain  the  bishop  of  its  own  choice;  only 
John  Korncastle  suffered  papal  rejection.  The  Austin  rules 
may  have  laade  it  advisable  to  have  a  black  canon  for  a  bishop, 
but  more  probably  the  see  had  an  Austin  bishop  normally  as  a 
result  of  strong  royal  pressure  for,  or  support  of,  each 
bishop-elect  of  the  Carlisle  chapter. 

V/ith  two  black  canons  alone  in  the  episcopate,  generaliza- 
tions are  impossible.  The  early  careers  of  both  these  men, 
Klrkby  and  iippleby,  are  obscure  and  the  corronness  of  their 
nares  in  the  north  renders  identification  difficult  at  an 
early  stage.  Ap.leby  was  a  japal  official  at  the  curia,  but 
he  was  a  canon  of  the  chapter  and  seems  to  have  been  resident 
for  a  time  at  Carlisle;  1  irkby  was  Prior  of  the  convent.  The 
little  we  know  about  either  of  these  men  comes  mostly  froB 
the  period  after  their  consecrc'?tion. 
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V«  Csthedrnl  sncl  Isioos-zcn   Jccjl^ir  Clergy 

One  l«?t  class,  composed  of  eleven  clerics,  reiralns  to 

be  considered.  The  given  title  of  this  group  is  a  vepiie  one, 

designed  to  include  all  the  remaining  bishops  who  have  not 

already  been  dealt  with,  except  those  principally  connected 

£%  86, 

with  the  universities,  and  the  i.elsViaen.   I^iembers  vary  from 

Antony  B«k  IT,  who  va*?  Pean  of  Lincoln  and  wade  the  greittr 

residence  at  that  cathedral,  to  .villiaro  Wittlealey,  who 

occupied  a  variety  of  posts  principally  in  church  aditinistra- 

tion  under  his  uncle,  oimon  Islep,  the  ^southern  primate.  All, 

hovover,  were  nien  whoso  ilve^  were  entirely,  or  alciost  entirely, 

spent  in  some  variety  of  Church  aajployraent  and  who  ware  not 

"klng*3  clerk.i,"  papal  officials,  or  regular  clergy. 

Because  of  such  an  <>luslve  grouping,  distinctions  are 

not  rso  clear  as  In  tho  other  sub" divisions  of  the  personnel. 

All  manner  of  baclrgrounds  are  to  be  obj:;erved  from  the  rectory 

88.  89. 

of  Tunstall  to  the  cathfdral  church  of  ot.  David's.   llie 

fnjcllles  of  thG  bishops  ranged  from  the  ha-,-hty  Bok*s  to  the 

unknown  and  presumably  hurable  one  of  3imon  Islep, 

Occupr'tlons  prior  to  consecration  were  varied,  Antony 
and  Thorn?  "^ok,  rtOf?'?r  hortlval  and  aiBon  Islep  were  all  resident 
cathednl  clercy  at  Lincoln  for  a  time.  It  is  possible  thnt 
Kou,;hton  stayed  at  3t.  David's  while  precentor,  as  this  office 
was  equivalent  to  dean  of  an  iini^llsb  seciilar  cat'nedral,  and  was 
mostly,  although  not  entirely,  given  to  residents. 

Kany  had  connections  with  vr.rlous  episcopal  households. 
Gravesend  was  an  executor  of  his  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
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In  whose  cathedral  h^;  hel<?  preferwent.  lerhaps  he  also  served 
this  prelate  In  some  cp.pacltj'-  during  the  latter *s  lifetime. 
Both  John  and  Thomas  Trllleck  were  clorely  associated  with 
their  undo,  Bishop  Adan  Orleton;  rmd   the  former  acted  ns  a 
sort  of  vlcnr-generel  for  the  Bishop  of  ivinchester  in  his  de- 
clining years.  Thomas,  who  becaiae  dean  of  his  brother's  cathedral 
at  Hereford,  was  that  bishop's  coadjutor  when  John  became 
infinn  and  apparently  weak-rdnded,  if  not  actually  insane. 
Wittlenley  was  occupied  with  duties  given  to  him  by  his  uncle, 
serving  as  the  Archbishop's  chancellor  and  as  the  official  of 
the  court  of  Canterbury. 

These  were  all  family  affairs,  but  Houghton  was  connected 
with  John  Trilleckj  Islep  was  Jtratford's  vicar-general  and 
Burghersh  was  interested  in  his  advancement;  while  Vvelton  was 
the  chancellor  of  Archbishop  i  elton  and  acted  in  legal  capacities 
for  r-ishop  •'ek  of  Lincoln.  Islep,  '/elton,  ivittlesl^y  and 
Houghton  were  all  lawyers,  and  the  legal  profession  seer.'S  to 
have  been  the  principal  avenue  along  w]<ich  they  advanced  to 
high  place. 

Tlie  two  Beks  came  from  a  group  of  magnate  bishops, 
while  T-oger  FiOrtival  and  .itephen  Grave  send  had  knightly  re- 
lations. Gravesend's  uncle  and  great-\incle  had  both  been 
bisViops.  The  Trillecks,  whose  family  may  have  been  of  seme 
local  importance,  and  Wlttlesley  had  uncles  who  were  bishops. 
While  details  are  lacking  for  Houghton,  Islep,  Kepeham  and 
Welton  in  this  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  over 
half  of  this  group  at  least  came  from  "episcopal  fariilies.*' 
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All  were  university  graduntes,  although  the  precise 
degrees  of  Gravesend  and  John  ;rllleck  arc  unl-unown.  Mepehaa 
and  fortlvftl  were  doctors  of  theology,  while  Antony  I3ek  was  a 
professor  of  that  subject,  Thomas  Bek  and  v/lttlesley  were 
doctors  of  canon  law;  Houghton  and  «^Alton  were  doctors  of 
civil  l8W|  and  Islep  and  Thooas  Trilleck  './ere  licentiates  In 
both  laws,   v>uch  a  state  of  affairs  was  only  equalled  by  the 
papal  clerks  in  the  episcopate. 

It  seens  strange  that  Hepehain,  who  wa;j  only  the  rector 
of  Tunstall,  although  he  held  soee  prebends,  should  have  becosa 
Archbishop,  with  the  poor<»st  qualifications  for  administration 
ancrngst  all  these  clerics.  One  tends  to  believe  rore  easily 
the  story  that  ^.ueen  Isabella  v?js  behind  hi?  election  and 
papal  confinriation,  as  the  primate  had  llttl*»  to  reccwonend  hl« 
for  such  a  post,  beyond  his  degree  In  theology. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  diocesan  and  cathedral  clergy 
aaea  to  have  been  able  men,  with  better  educations  than  raost 
of  the  other  proups  of  prelatas.  A  surprising  nuBber  had 
relatives  who  were,  or  who  had  been,  bisnops  and  the-e  un- 
doubtedly helped  their  careers.  Lincoln  was  a  favourite  cathed- 
ral for  those  who  lived  as  residentiary  canons,  perhaps  becausa 
of  the  rich  revenues  of  the  chapter.   It  might  T^e  expected 
that  here,  in  what  might  well  be  considered  a  itiore  truly 
ecclesiastical  career,  humble  men  would  -^tand  the  greatest 

chance.  A  few  lll'.e  Islep  apparently  did  nake  a  nare  for  theE- 
selves,  but  the  itajority  were  helped  by  powerful  relations. 


3^ 
VI.  The  Rejected  Blshopa 

The  preceding  survey  would  be  inconpl^^te  If  something 
were  not  said  about  those  men  who  almost  becaine  bishops. 
These  I  have  classed  together  under  the  heading  of  "Rejected 

Bishops"  althouph  strictly  speaking  one  only,  Robert  Gray- 

90. 
stanes,  had  any  real  pretensions  to  being  called  a  bishop. 

All,  however,  had  scane  claims  to  a  see,  either  by  virtue  of  a 

chapter  election  or  by  reason  of  unsuccessful  royal  backing. 

This  chapter  Is  restricted  to  those  vnen   who  held  no 

bishopric  (or  archbishopric)  either  before  or  after  their 

chapter  election  or  the  royal  request  for  their  apj  olntaaent  to 

a  see.  Certain  merrbers  of  the  clergy,  who  were  initially 

unsuccessful  as  bishop-elect  of  a  certain  see  or  as  the  royal 

designate  for  a  particular  bishopric,  finally  becace  prelates 

at  a  later  date.  Occasionally  a  chapter  postulated  a  nan  who 

was  already  a  bishop.  The  man  in  question  or  the  pope  refused 

to  consider  a  trpnslation.  All  such  clerics,  by  virtue  of 

the  bishopric  vrhich  they  already  held  or  v??r€  to  hold,  have 

received  attention  in  the  previous  sections.  It  Ir  unnecessary 

to  deal  v/lth  them  a  second  time.  Even  when  these  men  have 

been  excluded,  the  list  of  rejects  is  a  long  one,  corcposed 

91. 
as  it  is  of  twenty  men. 

Of  these,  Philip  rseauchamp  and  John  Wodrove  were  rccom- 

Eended  only  by  the  Vingt   they  were  not  the  choice  of  any 

cathedral  chapter.  It  la  i-ossible  that  iilexander  Dplby,  a 

Bangor  candidate,  was  the  elect  of  the  chapter  but  we  only 

know  that  he  was  supported  by  the  Black  Prince,  whose  clerk 
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h«  vms.   It  1-uk-  ?.c  if  richolas  l^celov.:  v  i   eltcted  Elshop 
of  jalisbury  but  the  e\ld.»r»ce  is  ixicon.plet-3,   .valter  !  onyngton 
vas  the  elect  of  the  '.'ells  chapter  but  he  did  not  nave  the 
assent  of  the  other  cnspter  of  the  twin  see  of  Bath  and  <ell3. 
The  renaining  f if teen  aen  were  all  del Lnltely  elect- d  by  their 
chapters;  stms   ottainea  the  roi>al  assent  and  one  even  the 
release  of  the  temporalities* 

The  composition  of  this  group  as  a  whole  is  interesting. 
Crauden,  Uevenish,  uveshan,  Graystanes,  ifertley,  Leigh, 
^onyngtcn  and  .^alsinghaai  were  all  Bene  lie  tine  rionks.   Two 
others,  the  Eoninican  frisr  .  odrove  nnd  the  AugTistlnlan  Hom- 
castle,  weie  also,  regulars.   In  fact,  exactly  half  of  the 
rejects  were  regiil.^rs,  the  greater  nuiaber  of  which  were 
Benedictine  conks. 

With  the  exception  of  .odrove  and  Konyngton,  All  these 
regulars  were  closely  connected  with  the  electoral  body  of 
their  see.  jevenlsh  was  only  a  simple  EorJ;  of  his  cathedral 
convent  at  .vincnester,  but  the  others  held  offices  of  importance 
in  their  L^or^as eerie s.  Crauden,  Lvestiam,  Leigh  and  Walsinghui 
were  triors  of  ..orcester;  hertley  was  rrior  of  Rochester;  the 
Augustinian  Horncastle  was  rrior  of  Carlisle;  .  obert  Grnystar.es 
%ras  but-prior  of  liurhan.  Ev«n  Konyngton,  the  Abbot  of  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  would  be  well  known  at 
Bath  and  Uells. 

Kost  of  the  ten  seculars,  as  well,  had  close  local 
connections.   Lodelove,  Travaur,  Ithel  ap  Robert,  carrew  and 
Vonnenhale  were  uembers  of  their  cathedral  churches,  while 
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Coven trl«  was  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff.  These  affiliations 
probably  had  much  to  do  with  their  chapter  selection. 

The  remaining  four  clerics  probably  did  not  rely  upon 
local  influence  to  any  extent,  i  ildesby  was  to  be  shortly 
treasurer  of  York,  but  his  presentation  by  the  ling  to  that 
dignity  care  after,  not  before,  the  archlepiscopal  election 
of  I3I+0.  Koyal  support  was  his  principal  asset,  although  he 
had  some  rlghtr;  as  a  co-elect,  Beauchanp,  and  possibly  Dolby 
as  well,  relied  solely  on  the  influence  of  the  royal  facily. 
Godlegh,  the  bishop-elect  of  liixeter  in  1327,  was  an  ex- royal 
clerk,  but  he  had  not  served  in  the  royal  administration  for 
■any  years.  The  King  supi-orted  his  election  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  but  another  originally  had  been  desired  by  Edward  for 
the  bishopric,   iiong  experience  as  Dean  of  Wells  probably 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Exeter  electoral  body. 

The  fact  that  so  aiany  Benedictines  were  set  asidle  is 
not  surprising  when  we  rerenber  the  large  number  of  regular 
chapters  and  accept  the  interference  of  Pope  and  King  as  a 
normal  feature  of  episcopal  elections.   Of  the  twenty-one  sees 
of  England  and  v/ales,  seven  ere  benedictine  while  two  r.ore, 
Bath  and  Wells  and  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  had  both  secular 
and  regular  chapters.  Carlisle  was  pIso  regular,  but  it  was 
coirposed  of  Augustlnian  canons,   iince  chapters  tended  normally 
to  co-opt  one  of  their  own  Liercbers  for  the  dignity  of  bishop, 
or  if  regular  to  select  a  F<onk  from  the  cathedral  convent, 
aany  tenedictine  bishops-elect  were  to  t'e  expected  in  such  a 
long  reign.   Thirteen  monks  were  elected,  but  of  these  four 
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92. 
only  were  finally  successful. 

The  fact  tliat  tiiere  were  no  friar  chapters  partly  ex- 
plains why  tiO  friers  were  elected,  i  oreover,  both  wonnstic 
regulars  and  seculars  were  antagonlsxlc  towards  thee  in  this 
period  of  the  Kiddle  Ages.   There  was  also  a  marked  antipathy 
on  the  part  of  the  seculars  towards  monastic  prelates  and  only 

on«  Benedictine,  olnon  Lancham,  was  chosen  by  a  secular  chap- 

93. 
ter.   The  regular  chapters  did  elect  seculars,  but  on  the 

whole  they  elected  slightly  more  of  their  own  order  than  of 

seculars. 

Don  David  Mnovles,  in  his  Monastic  Orders ^  thinks  the 
nonr.al  Judgement  ttrnt  i  onastic  prelates  were  isnsulted  to  the 
cares  of  the  outside  world  is  an  unfair  one;  and  that  the 
excellence  shown  in  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  administration 
by  such  men  has  not  received  its  fair  due.   'iliis  is  certainly 
a  true  st-stement;  but  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  both  Pope 
and  King,  as  well  as  txhe  secular  chapters,  did  not  desire  and 
would  not  accept  monastic  prelates  as  a  general  rule,   ouch  an 
assertion,  it  seems  to  me,  while  valid  enough  for  the  various 
Popes  and  the  secular  chapters,  is  difficult  to  saintain  for 
the  attitude  of  the  f.ing,  or  at  least  for  that  of  Edward  III. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Edward  III,  on  certain  specific 
occasions,  oprosed  the  election  of  Benedictines,  but  in  each  of 
these  instances  there  were  substantial  reasons  for  his  actions. 
He  supported  the  election  of  seven  regular  candidates  out  of 
sixteen,  which  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  argument  of  Inowles. 
To  four  of  the  remaining  bishops-elect  -  Devenish,  Hemenhale, 
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Graystanes  and  Monyngton  -  where  there  was  opposition,  the  ruler 
was  not  without  reasons  for  his  attitude. 

On  the  whole,  the  regular  had  a  reasonable  c>iance  of 
obtaining  royal  ajproval,  provided  that  royal  rights  were 
respected  in  election  procedure.  The  papal  trnnslation  or 
provision  was  usually  the  cause  of  the  regulars'  lack  of 
success.   In  many  Instances  of  the  use  of  these  papal  weapons 
against  regular  candidates,  a  royal  clerk  war  put  forward  by 
the  curia .  This  rcay  Hjean  that  the  King  desired  such  action 
but  it  may  also  siean  that  such  a  candidate  was  selected  to 
ensure  royal  acceptance  of  an  intioision  which  might  otherwise 
be  resisted. 

Auongst  the  seculars,  Godlegh,  Coventrie,  Carrew  and 

Voraisnhale  had  their  elections  approved  by  either  the  }llng  or 

the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  .i-elsh  records  are  too  scanty  really 

95. 
to  know  what  happened  to  Trevaur  or  Dslby.   Lodelowe  seems  at 

first  to  have  been  resisted  by  Edward,  who  was  then  under  the 

control  of  his  mother  and  had  requested  a  papal  provision  for 

Wyvllle,   It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  changed  his  mind  at 

a  later  date  when  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  fell  into  i^isfavour 

with  the  collapse  of  the  minority  government. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  rejected  clerics, 
although  there  were  some  notable  exceptions,  were  often  favoured 
by  both  chapter  and  ruler.  They  were  mostly  local  men  with 
sone  position  in  their  cathedral  body  and  they  lost  their  sees 
as  a  result  usually  of  papal  and  not  royal  action. 

If  the  onus  for  the  rejection  of  most  of  the  unsuccessful 
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candidates  rastad  upon  tha  curiae  ara  thara  any  apparant  ransona 
why  Avignon  should  considar  thaaa  man  to  ba  unsuitabla?  In 
tha  casa  of  the  conks  tha  usual  axcuaa  put  forward  for  papal 
rejection  is  that  thair  cloistered  lives  nada  It  difficult  for 
than  to  rule  a  diocese,  hnowlen,  as  we  have  noted,  is  not 
wholly  in  agreenent  vith  such  a  notion,  and  his  stand  is  borne 
out  by  the  lives  of  the  monks  with  whom  we  have  been  dealing. 

For  Devenish,  a  simple  G^onk  of  v.inchester,  there  may 
have  been  soee  basis  for  such  a  belief.  However,  the  pope 
himself  preferred  the  Benedictine  to  the  post  of  Atbot  of 
St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury i  such  an  office  was  beset  with 
the  career  this  world  and  required  a  man  with  ability  i^nd 
escperience  to  fill  it  successfully.  Ihe  majority  of  the  re- 
maining monastic  biahops-elect  Iiai  experience  of  this  type  as 
heads  of  their  own  cathedral  monasteries.  3oine,  such  as 
Crauden  and  Walsinghas,  even  had  considerable  experience  in 

the  actual  nmriing  of  a  diocese.  Regulars  frequently  served 

96. 
as  vicars- general  and  any  criticisn  of  the  ccnnpetence  of  a 

mcmaatic  in  the  administrative  field  must  be  carefully  made. 

The  seculars,  on  the  whole,  aeem  to  have  been  competent 

■en.  Thomas  Wonnenhale,  in  particular,  with  his  wide  ex  erience 

in  adrinistrative  matters  at  Ely,  Winchester  and  elsewhere, 

would  have  aaade  a  competent  bishop.  The  scanty  recister  of  his 

successful  rival.  Bishop  Erghum  of  Salisbury,  tempts  one  to 

think  that  wormenhale  would  have  been  a  better  papal  selection 

than  the  chancellor  of  the  i>uke  of  Lancaster.  Inability  to 

rule  a  diocese,  therefore,  is  a  charge  which  cannot  easily  be 


sustained  against  either  the  rejected  nonastlc  or  the  rejected 

secular  bishops  during  thlr,  period. 

The  policy  of  the  papal  see,  at  least  In  the  lower  levels 

of  Church  preferment,  was  to  favour  university  graduates  at 

97. 
the  expense  of  non-graduates.   If  we  had  a  full  knowledge  of 

the  rejected  bishops,  It  would  be  Interesting  to  compare  their 

educations  with  those  of  the  successful  bishops.   Sone,  at 

least,  had  university  degrees.  Worrnenhale  was  a  doctor  of 

laws;  Graystanes  and  Wodrove  were  doctors  of  theology;  and 

i^hlllp  Beauchamp  had  soiae  sort  of  degree,  presunably  a  legal 

one,  as  he  is  described  as  "skilled  In  law."  Lodelowe,  Trevaur, 

Carrew  and  Xthel  ap  Robert  were  graduates.  Possibly  others 

were  as  well.   Godlegh  at  least  planned  to  go  to  a  university, 

but  that  was  at  a  rather  advanced  age  for  study.   It  is  possible 

that  the  standard  of  education  amongst  the  "rejects"  was 

generally  lower  than  that  of  the  actual  bishops,  but  I  would 

hesitate  to  say  so  without  obtaining  tiore  information  on  the 

nebulous  ones. 

There  were  a  few  royal  clerks  amongst  the  group  - 

Dalby,  Godlegh,  i lldesby  and  possibly  Beauchamp  -  and  this 

fact  shows  that  Edward  III  and  the  Black  l-rlnce  did  not  always 

Banage  to  get  bishoprics  for  this  class  of  cleric  when  they 

•ndeavoured  to  do  so.   Tliere  were  reasons,  however,  for  a 

rejection  of  each  of  these  men,  which  may  well  have  Influenced 

the  curia.   Dalby  may  not  have  been  able  to  preach  in  Welsh; 

Godlegh  was  rather  old  for  episcopal  rank;  Klldesby  was  not 

popular  at  the  curia y  and  the  official  reason  for  Beauchamp 's 
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rejection  was  his  defect  of  age. 

Few  of  these  nien  cai.e  frou;  powerful  femilles,  Trevaur, 

perhaps,  belonged  to  a  family  of  come  local  church  icportarx* 

in  Wales,  but  ho  resigned  his  episcopal  claims.  Eeaucl^i^onp's 

father  was  a  revly-created  taron,  but  the  family  affiliations 

of  the  rest  are  con;36ctT.rpl.   It  is  li!ipos?ible  to  learn  the 

backgrounds  of  the  Benedictines.   They  Bade  It  a  practicfi  to 

use  as  a  sumaiEe  the  flacG  of  their  birth  thus  concealing 

98. 
their  fair.lly  naaie.   All  t^iat  can  honestly  be  said  about  thes© 

Ben  is  that  we  know  little  about  them. 

Nevertheless,  it  secirs  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the  uji- 
successful  eplscoial  candidates  were  of  lower  birth  than  their 
successful  rivals,  when  these  were  not  royal  clerks*  At  the 
guria,  the  seculars  may  have  been  largely  unknown.  The  Benedic- 
tine and  Augustinian  officials  may  have  been  more  fortunate 
because  of  their  office,  but  there  is  doubt  on  this  point,  A 
normal  papal  p.andate  to  a  prior,  for  example,  did  not  always 
give  the  name  of  tuat  official,  but  was  often  directed  only  to 
the  office. 

As  ve  have  seen,  the  rejected  bishops  appear  to  have 
been  as  competent  for  the  cares  of  tho  episcopal  office  as 
those  clerics  who  actually  received  the  mitre.  Kiost  of  them 
had  considerable  experience  in  Church  administration  and  were 
regarded  as  suitable  by  the  J Ing.   educational  statistics  are 
not  complete  but  over  half,  at  least,  were  university  graduates. 
Few,  however,  caiie  from  families  capable  of  using  influence  on 
their  behalf,  and  most  were  probably  unknown  at  the  papal  see. 
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The  only  explanation  which  seems  to  fit  the  known  facta 
Is  that  the  riajorlty,  while  suitable  by  canonical  stsuidards, 
wer«  too  unknown  to  obtain  papal  confirmation  or  provision. 
This  obscTirlty  of  origin  applies  also  to  a  large  group  of 
king's  clerks  who  did  becor.e  bishops,  but  their  position  In 
the  administration  seams  to  account  for  the  difference  In 
their  success*  While  the  King  supported  many  of  the  rejects, 
he  nay  not  have  shown  the  sane  vigour  as  he  did  when  his  own 
servants  were  concerned.   This,  coupled  with  papal  distrust  of 
monastic  regulars,  may  be  the  explanation.  Only  suggestions, 
however,  can  be  put  forward,  but  If  these  are  true,  the  un- 
democratic nature  of  the  medieval  Church  Is  once  more  em* 
phaslzed, 

VII,  Conclusions 

What  conclusions  can  we  safely  put  forward  as  a  result 
of  this  study  of  the  personnel  of  the  episcopacy  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III?  Since  the  bishops  came  from  a  wide  variety  of 
backgroxmds  and  types  of  employment,  nothing  will  easily  sum 
up  the  eighty-seven  prelates  concerned,  certain  general 
observations,  however,  can  be  made. 

The  episcopate  was  composed  mainly  of  two  types  of  men, 
sons  of  magnate  families  and  royal  clerks,  i Ive  prelates 
belonged  to  both  groups,  as  we  have  seen,  but  compensating 
for  this  duplication,  the  magnates  and  the  king's  servants 
formed  a  bloc  of  fifty-one  bishops  -  over  fifty-eight  per  cent 
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of  the  total.  An  additional  four  came  from  what  I  hnva  termed 
"episcopal  faiDllles*'  who  were  neither  royal  clerks  nor  nobles. 
These  raise  tlie  influential  ramily  and  royal  servnrt  combina- 
tion to  over  sixty- three  per  cent  of  tlie  episcopate,  deduced 
to  its  sir.v-lest  terasi  this  information  shows  that  blFhoprics 
usually  went  to  clerics  who  had  influence  exerted  on  their 
behalf  either  by  their  frillies  or  by  the  f.lng. 

Eleven  raembers  of  the  papal  bureaucracy  \;ere  given  sees 
by  papal  provision.   lere  was  another  source  of  strong  Influence. 
Eight  of  tiieiti  eleven  men  do  not  fit  into  the  rroupln^s  already 
Eentioned.  ».Ti«ii  added  to  tiie  percentage,  we  arrive  at  seventy- 
two. 

Ihe  balanc*:.  vu  the  episcopate  was  nade  up  of  fri-rs  (who 
were  all  provided),  of  secular  clergy  in  high  cathedral  or 
diocesan  office,  of  monastic  regulars  (who  were  invariably 
Bwnbers,  if  not  priors,  of  their  convents)  and  of  a  few  men 
from  the  universities.  Lost  of  these  fit  into  the  groups 
already  included.   The  ren.airing  portion  was  really  regular. 

if  a  cleric  was  not  a  royal  clerk,  a  magnate,  a  Eember 
of  an  episcopal  faraily,  a  papal  official  or  a  highly- placed 
regular,  he  rarely  becmna  a  bishop  of  ^ngland.  One  of  the  few 
exceptions  was  Hepehari,  Arc.iDisliop  of  Canterbury,  but,  as  we 
have  seen,  :^ueen  Isabella  was  probably  behind  his  election. 
The  Church,  therefore,  ioes  not  seem  to  have  been  any  more 
democratic  than  the  rest  of  fourteenth  century  ^ngl  nd. 

To  be  a  papal  clerk,  or  to  hold  high  secular  or  cathedral 
office,  seems  to  have  entailed  the  possession  of  a  higher 
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degree,  usually  In  Iflw.   liven  the  magnates  usually  attended 
\inlvcralty  and  the  only  class  In  which  academic  qualifications 
were  not  so  essential  wrs  the  large  group  of  royal  officials. 

The  rejected  bishops  wei-e  not  as  well-known  or  as  in- 
fluential as  their  successful  rivals.  Few  were  royal  clerhs 
or  magnates.  Kany  were  r-onks  or  V/elshmen.  The  majority 
probably  would  have  made  competent  bishops  but  such  influence 
as  they  possessed  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to 
obtain  consecration.   In  some  cases,  it  is  possible  that  there 
was  an  educational  bar. 

Local  influence  probably  had  soEje  part  in  the  elevation 
of  many  bishops  to  the  mitre,  as  nany  v;ere  bom  either  in  or 
near  the  diocese  which  they  were  later  to  rule.  Usually  they 
held  a  cenonry  or  a  prebend  in  their  future  cathedral  church. 
However,  with  the  exception  of  the  monastic  regulars,  local 
influence  was  really  royal  or  family  influence.  Regular 
chapters,  when  left  alone,  usually  co-opted  their  bishops  from 
amongst  themselves. 

The  English  episcopate,  therefore,  did  not  represent, 
as  one  might  exj.ect,  a  cross-section  of  jiglish  society  as  a 
whole,  but  a  highly  educated  and  circumscribed  part.  Consecra- 
tion made  the  bishop,  but  papal,  roysl,  or  magnate  influence 
was  necessary  to  support  a  sectilar  cleric  to  t'  at  point  from 
which  consecmtlon  was  possible,  A  nonentity,  no  ratter  how 
great  his  sanctity,  was  never  appointed. 
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Kotes  to  Chapter  Qnf 

(1)  B«  Wilkinson,  stud*'-  ^^    rr.K,o4-4+^  4--?^^-7  m„*^^«,,  a,.   +.v,^ 
Ihlrteentii  ftiid  ?o'. ,  _  ?  j    '  i  p. 22?, 

(2)  L'nfov     ely  t)^e       ■    ■    uauBily  biased,  how  mich  trust, 
for  tx^:.;xe,  can  wc  i-iace  In  'Aalsi/.ghani's  ststerent  th-t 
Bishop  John  cilbert  v<  s  a  "vir  qui  plus  llngiia  qnsir.   fid* 
▼igebat"  CTliomas  »-&lslnghan,  Ki& torla  Anglic^ne .  editrd 
by  H.X.  Hlley,  Rolls  oerles,  1363,  2  vols.,  II.  152)  when 
we  know  that  writer's  intense  dislike  of  ail  friars? 
Occasionally  one  finds  a  record  source  of  Interest,  such 
as  the  will  of  Thomas  Bek  II  (Testaj^r  *■■      boracensis, 
edited  by  J,  Raine,  iurtees  Jocirty,     .  pp.  2^8; , 
Here  we  olscover  that  the  tl   hop,  having  stolen  sixty 
shillings  froiu  his  Mother,  was  suffering  from  pangs  of 
conscience. 

(3)  Iha  term  "prelate"  in  the  Mddle  A/^es  ircluded  abbots  and 
priors  of  religious  h-v-  --,  the  superiors  of  religious 
orders  as  wi-11  as  ars.     ops,  bishopr,  r<»trorol1tans  --^nd 
patriarchs.   In  r.odern  Knglish  It  is  used  usually  ns  a 
synonyr.  for  archbishop  or  bishop,  and  it  is  in  this 
sense  ti  st  it  will  b«^  foiuid  in  r^y  t.iesis. 

(*♦)  I  ai&  uruch  indebtei  to  the  unpublished  r,A,  thesis  of 

Dr.  K.  Edwor'ls,  "uu<  i-ersoni'iel  aiid  the  ioliticcl  .activities 
of  the  i.r.glish  i.plscopate  in  the  Kei/rn  of  rdvard  II," 
London,  1939,  for  rriany  details  concerning  ther.e  nan. 
Hereafter,  l)r.  *,dvards*s  M.A,  thesis  will  be  called 
r.dwaras,  /lies is* 

(5)  Hen  such  ns  Gynewell,  (illbert  and  Bentworth  are  not  In- 
cluded, althoiigh  they  were  of  considv'rable  Icportance  in 
th<?  reign  of  Ijdward  III, 

(6)  J.H.  Farry,  the  editor  of  the  liegistrur.  Johaiuils  rilberlf, 
Epjacopl  Herefordensis^  13'^5«89.  1'     ,  191^,  gives  us 
very  i'«\'   details  or  this  prelate  a.    -it  of  t^ijce  are 
mere  guesses, 

(7)  An  example  of  this  class  of  bool;  ij  G.  Oliver's  Lives 

of  the  Bishops  of  Lxeter,  and  a  liistory  of  the  Cathedral^ 
Exeter,  1361, 

(8)  H#  Wharton,  Anglla  :?tcra.  2  vols,,  lon'^on,  1691. 

(9)  Fasti  Punelmensls,  ed.  Ty   lJ,.i,  _outf lover,  .^urtees  Society, 
London,  1926. 

(10)  Vjjjh.  Jones,  F.'.sti  ^cclesiae  ^".risberiP-nsiiSi  Salisbury, 
W9-1S21,  2  void. 

(11)  D.H,  Dixon,  Far,ti  boracensis,  ed,  by  J,  Raine,  1363, 
Vol,  1, 

(12)  F.K.  fowick«,  Handbook  of  British  Chronology.  :  ,H,i., 
London,  1939. 

(13)  T.  Kyner,  Foedera,  etc..  ed.  by  A.  Clark,  etc,  i.ecord 
CoBTiission,  j.orr^or:,  If lt.-69,*+vols, 

(1^)  h,   v.iliilns,  concilia  1  aanae  Britanniae  et  KiLerniae. 

A.J.  y^6-171i-.  Lcnrion,  1737 »  ^   vols. 
(15)  F.  Palgrave^  Parliaitentary  Writs  end  '>^rits  of  Mlitary 

ouimnons.  Kolls  Jeries,  i-ondon,  lC27-3if,  2   vols. 
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(16)  Reglaf  r  of  Edwfird  tha  Black  Prince.  P*R«0.,  London, 
1930-33,  ^  wis. 

(17)  John  or  Gaunt *3ix<giater.  ed,  c,  AiT;ltage-..iiiith,  Camden 
:.oci»-ty,  fnlrd  jerles,  1911,  2  vols, 

(18)  7.?.  To-*-  '  hapter-  *-    *:  -      -.-■>.:  ,.^_..^.....  .-   -.ry  of 

i.cdiae'.     ,^^latid,  _  . 

(19)  B,  Wlikinaon,  ^e  cnancer:/  *.nde.r       IjI.  Manchester, 
1929.  '*~~ 

(20)  B.  Foss,  niie  Ju-Ves  of  •  nrlrnd,  London,  loit^-6U-,  9  vols. 

(21)  kori^Uo  -,  IX,  iiib.  I,  lit,  VI, 
Cap.  Vix,               .   -here  wer«  ot>jer  barrlera, 
of  couTiie,  bi           \o  connection  with  social  status, 
A  bishop-elect  nust  b«  thirty  years  of  age,  above  the 
minor  orders  on'  not  li;,gualii  led  i'or  unworthiness  in  a 
previous  election  (Ibid,.  Lib,  I,  lit,  VI,  Cap.  X\I, 

'*3uper  CO  vcro"j  Lib,  I,  Tit.  XIV,  Cap,  IX,  "A  multls 
nultotlens").  There  were  also  some  educational  qualifica- 
tionj,  !  or  these  see  p,73L 

(22)  John  :^met,  Bishop  successively  of  S'orcester  and  of 
iJath  and  :iy,  vh3  o.  illegitimate  birth,  Ihis  r.ay  be 
verified  in  his  bioersrhy  in  the  Ai  j  endix,  v;here  the 
bishops  are  listed  a7     ticslly.  Biographies  oi'   the 
bishops  re"    1  to  siiouxat  con  suited  to  verify  all  facts 
for  which    -  nre  no  footnotes  in  the  text, 

(23)  Probably  twenty-one  bishops  belonged  to  this  f^roup  - 
i*L.nd€l,  Besiaaont,  Kntony  -r  d  'ihw.as  ;:•€!..  '^e-  "•      , 
Brian,  Burghersh,  Thonas  and  Lewis  Charlton,   _  :  m, 
Courtenay,  liespenser,  Cower,  Grnndlsson,  Jiothac,  i  artin, 
Kontacute.  Ke'^rt.lle,  Percy,  Oi  fard  -a: A   «ouche, 

(2^-)  1  itrefl  aboots  were  entiti-^d  to  \'eur  this  ecclesiastical 
vestitent  in  the  Mddle  Ag:€s,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
thesis  t-iG  vord  "mitre"     ^s  or.  a  symbol  of  the  erchi- 
episcopal  or  episcopal  c-  --<-, 

(25)  In  this  thesis  the  words  "see,"  "lishopric"  and  "diocese" 
are  used  as  «   '  '  "  ts,      lly»  the  see  is  the  office 
or  popltion  i...^-. .  .   by  :i± —  j  in  a  particular  epis- 
copal chnir;  the  diocese  is  the  sphere*  of  jurisdiction  of 
a  bla' ot  ;  r  r  '  the  bishopric  Is  the  prc'rince  of  a  bishop, 

(26)  Edward-, ' Thesis,  pp.  59-6W. 

(27)  .iee  irhr-i't'^r  on  Jelih  P.lghot-rics,  pp,*"^-^f- 

(20)  G.T.  Lapslei ,  The  a  stu('-  in 

constitute.  -■'  -!     J  ....._   -  .^.  ,.^  ,.irles,  .<?w 
York  etc.,        .  1.  76,  The  aiithor  quotes  a  four- 
teenth c«5ntury  i»wyor  'sec  V-^  'Avj,   III,  ;  ich, 
lU2-it)  \rtio  3?  id  tlvst  in  Dm.,  a.  \,..^    .ishop  Eay  do  as  he 
wishes  "  or  he  is  ^s   ling  there," 
(29)  There  arc  orty-ei^ht  of  these,  of  whom,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  twrirty  vert  --  -  ■  or  baronial  clfrrks,  Tlie  croup 
had  the  yollowing  co:     ioni 

Royql  J^H'l  baronl?!  clerks:  yt,       th, 

Bo    •"-•' — -   rndwardine.  i)ro..t:,..cj  v^xw,    tr,,,-;-^,,     '  t', 
G;      J    revell,  Isiep,  La nr ton,  1^ 
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V.  vll.ie. 


) 


.rey« 


faecal, 


n,      '.rl^   ^            '       ■' ■  Is 

vrr^/inn  Interests)*  'Pefst.oif,  -  .,n, 

'jade,   '.aloiia,   .•  and 

.^;:li  p^  '  £1'         ■  ,            — »   16 16, 

— »   ^•-  •   ^^j   •  --  ^                   -1/ 

C  vols,)    l3  r, 

U*is  vice  at  -.piil 

i-.           '   the  chfiTtie   i„  :^.'Ai7.    ',    -is 

by  his  fa?nlly 

(33;>             .                    .•  is  >-i                  .                .  n  roy.-'l  candil-te 

for  a  blshoj.rlc  and  hia  bl  .         liy  Is  in  the  iix 

(3»*)  3j.  ... 

(35)  :.A                            ,   jtr€tton  ■      -.     Fotham^s 

f:                                             ......  ....       jjy^, 

ti                                              -        .  i.9  vas 
a  ioilght* 

(36> 

.         ,     .  j.ons« 

(37)   This  doer;  iiot  rej»r   t'j' t  tl-ey  vtirt-  d  by  the 

Lin",               -    .    "                "-  "-o/!  in 

di^:lorM-     , 

Al  ■  villg,   L'^wia 


f 

• 

(3)) 
(31) 

The  i.'^-^ 

.l;- 

l*he  ^ 

was 

v5  -:= 

and   Li:^ 

(32) 

A." 

llle's 

"3  or 

,    -11 

♦I'nn, 

-.         ._o€rt 

,   e  a-L. 

occasion. 

ce) 

e.g.  Cou:"^ 

-iranciel  ai.\a 

(39) 

T,dvmrds, 

(UO) 

.iEiiti!,          ■       .       . 

n 
J  son 


./  • 


(»a,  ..    .. . ,  . — ,  .         ,    .                   'id 

voynolf's. 

CU2)   J,   i.  in, 

(»f3)  coH  ...  ....     J,    vtrpti'orrt  lany  hrv.^  v,.-.^n  r»  c>?'nccry 

c"  -1  rs  a  di  pi  oral. 

(^ 

(t^      ^                 ,•  .,^^.,-..^      •i-i-.-f-.\-.-  -•»   -.-.■:    -.-•.♦^.•^v  ■;   -^.'^l.-.V.      tratiCrd. 

(lf6'i    ■  ^               ,  'Oucie, 

■'.ar.:.   too,  .     ;                                            -• 

(lf9)  }5€ntP.'.'ortii,  -  ui-y,    i.;iiei;,  h»  iWit            i.  aivi  Offard, 


«-l 


^ 


(?C)  2r-^""-,,  Oynevcll,  yvlllr,  trrtton,  i:pr  Idling  ton  «uid 

no.        .1, 

(5i;  ^ttfi  ik'»  77. 

(52)  T.  Chnrlton,   Cobhnr,   Hothm,^,      ./uc,-..   and  possibly  i)ffard« 

( 53 )  Bury  11  !>-  '  trr^'  to'i . 

(;'         ie  thrc'?  l3. 

(56)  K,  :  ort 

(.57  J   -  y^^r.in,    i'.ciington,     Tokens  ford,    r.ynew-ll,   ]or-w«»ll,  FirKbim, 
-■*-■''■•.''.   '    Iton,   orl  *'-'-       ----!  ^  ■«---^  -       .— r-,-,.     .  ., 

all  oj'  ■    ,  ^  .  'ount 

ol'  infomatlon  ve  inogspgs  about  their  lactlies  is  often 

s^-  .-tlisai    .,                _th, 

Be  ^        ixr.f  t:                  !?,   Isl«p,  iPnftcn,  ?.,  Northbu.rgh, 
oxdr;  or  '  '•.f?iiexd, 
i^Q)           J,  ]'..  and  Lang,   J.,     Ishora  and  I^eform.   1215»72y 
oxford,   1^3U-,   rp,   17  «t  sen. 

(59)  :lrijV3  clerl.s.   if   "         ^;-,.-  ^.^  ^,versltv    '       <-e, 
xrc-rr  ?lro9t  ail  1?  \,    _      -  ci\  .,    yt^-i  nt  ',        . 

oOen  blshojis  In  this  L'roup  liad  dej^rees  -   'm^iv/rrdlne, 

_  ,  -    .  L^.c    .Irftt- 

fords^   LiOuche,  Aycrmin,   Pol  yrghar,  1  eltcn  ard  Tnoresby, 
i .'      *         '  ^  , 

(60)  A.    .-  .    -_-,      -.-    -  ourteenth-uertury  sri^llsh 

invoys,"  in  i:.n..;,.   LIV,   p.  U03.      O.F.  c.uttino,       ,,  J-jh 
Dlnlopatic  ...imlnistTation^   1259-1^'^9.    O.w.J,,   O:_iora, 

(61)  F.C.f..   Jalt|   "List  of  Itebassles  to  France,    1^^72-1307," 

in  liiiiti,, ;  ,   Pr«  ?^'3-7^»     ''ovever,   '  '   '    .3  wiere  i^ald 

niore  tlian'i.-  -i._3  (Larson,  pr.   rJt.^  p,  !._   ^^ 

(62)  Ayorrin,   ramet,  I^t^rar,  1,   ?ury,  Gobhsm,   Islep, 

■    rc,   Gr'       "  ut,   i.isie,   "~   ^^If ,   J'  .-, 

^n,   tl--    ".    .,     .,.       ,   -t.-'M   '-^'J'^r'%      .--.-  .Ji',    ...    — rd, 
ey.   Sudbury,   Thorenby.     others,   lik«>  ..tretton, 
tlid  qii^'ill  r  w'orA  lor  '  "ice.       atfeir^n,  .  ss'^olf, 

Grandisson,   Lisle,    ji;-*.    1,.,      ^..,;    con,   etc.,  wpre  not 
royal  cI^t'is. 

(63)  Appleby,     -urr  ,    Gilbert,   Hatfield,   1  irltby,  Keynolds 
ari  posjiM;-  >-■  .  .   i^3  ver  ;  dl.lor-ts  aftar  becoiriing  bisliops, 
but  had  not  apparently  served  in  such  a  carf^clty  before, 

(6^)   ITie  ling  norrally  «?r  f.'ioy- .  lor^isners  a.;  c  iria  proctors, 
especially  the  Italian  Ar^drew    .apitl   C.>e«?  /irsch,   J, J,, 
"nndreas    j-iolti,    «^;"'i.i'c!.v'r  ^"'ok"jr-tor  nn  d-^r  :uria  in 
vierzhnten  Jahr'  -^t,"   1  rba:ch«   XIV). 

(65)  v^.    jtuljb^.   Go-as-/'-'  '"■■'1  --- Lc>  -■..  ./   ^..       .-  i  ■■■  ■,   3  vol<5,, 
'.>Tford,    1878,    II.          -   2. 

(66)  Go,    cVt.f    il'.    10-?i+, 

(67)  J  f^.var<-ls,   Thesis.    -    .   6-17,      Th?  piM-n."^--  "«>"'   ,  ^avront, 
/■.ntony  »■■.  I,  5,    "■•urc'fPrsh,  ,  ,  on- 
fleld,  Kartin  and  horonouth. 
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(68)  John  Offard  may  have  been  a  relative  of  the  .:.arl  ol" 
Juffolk.   If  this  Is  so,  the  number  of  comltal  far.lllea 
is  increased  to  five* 

(69)  Thomas  and  Antony  B«k  II,  .  eginald  Brian,  ilenry  Imrghersh, 
Thomas  and  Lewis  Charlton,  Thomas  Co^  haE.  Henry  Despencer, 
Henry  Ctower,  John  Jrondisson,  David  I  artln,  /Alexander 
Neville,  Thorias  1  ercy,   illinn  .-ouc>^e,  Jstes  :'erkeley  and 
possibly  John  Hotham, 

(70)  Jarrett  asserts  thnt  Lisle  cane  iron,  the  great  family  of 
that  najr.e,  citing  tie  evidence  of  the  Bishop's  episcojal 
seal,  which  I  have  not  seen.  The  evidence,  in  ny  opinion, 
does  not  v     t  such  an  a     tlon, 

(71)  i-ouche  and     am  were  roi  ^  a.erks  lei  ore  becoRing 
bishops,  while  cobham  and  Granuisson  were  .'.iplomats. 
Certain  others  are  called  ''kins's  clerk"  but  I  do  not 
think  they  refilly  were.  Courtenay,  nrurdel  and  ^urc-oersh, 
for  example,  occupied  Oj'fices  of  state  as  bisi;ois  v/'lthout 
previous  administrative  training  in  the  royal  govemrent, 

(72)  Wil>;inson,  Chancery^  pp.  1  '+-lf6;  tr.riiesy  j.  I7C., 

(73)  Bnmton,  Boteman,  i^cl^scliff,       f,  Grandlsson,  Lenne, 
Lisle,  Orleton,  r.ingster  '    )ss,  and 

possibly  Trevaur.  The  a  i...--lty  j^.     ,.-  '^  .  ,  loypent 

is  r eagre. 

(7**)  This  is  to  re  distinguished  .  ror  the  honorary  title  of 
paifl  chaplain,  vhlch  many  bishops  held.  It  cost  roney 
to  obtain  and  had  no  duties  attached  (.^ee  ,  eristrur  Adae 
j^e  Orlotont  .piscopi  iiereforuensis.  1217-2^ ^   ed.  /<^.T« 
Bannister,  canterbury  and  York  society,  --on'Jon,  190r, 
vi,  n,:). 

(75)  others,  of  course,  sient  soF.e  time  at  the  curia,  even  if 
they  were  not,  apj arently,  papal  officials.   arewell 
studied  there;  Offard  was  a  royal  proctor  1339-^j  1  cnry 
Despenser  was  possibly  a  soldier;  v;hile  ^.ouche  and  the 
two  Beks  lived  there  while  awaiting  :ettlfEj'::nt  of  a  suit, 
as  did  ivlexander  Neville. 

(76)  Of  the  penitentiaries,  hrunton  w;  s  a  doctor  of  canon  law 
and  perhaps  a  bachelor  ol    tiieology;  Api  leby  was  a  bac'elor 
of  canon  law^  Lisle  vas   a  doctor  of  both  laws  and  of 
theology;      tead  was  a  doctor  of  theology.   i;f  th« 
auditors,  i...'«.ci.an  and  oudbury  were  doctors  of  both  lawsj 
Orleton  was  a  doctor  ol  canon  law,  and  Lennp,  l  astolf  and 
Ross  were  doctors  of  civil  law.  Grandlsson  was  a  gradu- 
ate in  theology. 

(,77)   The  I^nedictinea  were  Langhair.,  Hythe,  oheppey,  'irunton, 
Bransford  and  Hemenhale;  the  Dominicans  were  Lir^le, 
l':aglescli.  f ,  iilngstead,  Castro  and  Gill:»rt;  thn  cnrrelltes 
were  ^waf .  han  and  i a  seal;  the  Augustinians  irKby  and 
Appleby;  the  }rHnci3can  Cradock. 

(78)  Op.  cit..  Cambridge,  19'  '    .  3^1-2.  He  omits  Vulstan 
Bransford  of  Worcester  r  irkby  of  Carli  le,  \.ho  v/er« 

both  regulars.  The  amended  conpositlon  of  his  regular 
group  would  bet 
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Black  ionls  (^ ...  .^ctlnes)         17     or     'yh,?^^ 
IvTiltw   i  on""  s    ^Clstorcling)  If  12,9 

ns)    3      9.7 
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i  9.7 


6 

37.5;. 

0 

0.0 

2 

ir.^ 

1 

6.25 

5 

31.-5 

2 

12.5 

Friar  ireachers  .       ns)   h     12.9 
V.Tilte  Triers  (Can. elites)      0      0.0 

There  ver?  thirty-one  regular. s  in  all.  In  the  reign  of 
Ldvard  III  there  were  sixteen  re£:ulr.rs,  as  follovst 

?lack  I  onks  (tenedictines) 
'  Itc  loriis  (Cistercians) 
-  '■•  -  -  ■   '       ■    -  '-is) 

.  r iar  .  r€  ac. .  r  j  ,  -  or.ir  J.caixS ) 
VJhlte  i  r.lars  (C<ari.elites) 

(79)  Fonyngton  vas  -^Iscled  by  V/ells,  b;it  the  election  was 

liT  •       -  .   ne  other  chapter  of  the  twin  see  did  not 

el 

(80)  l:arl.  :  .,.  3760. 

I  ^  -  -    .  ,1, 

(-  .,  Jr.  T-.  185. 

(^3;  ,1.  379. 

(Cm-)  _'  ,  ,  p.  3/>,  c.'jru.ot  account  .or  tl-ds  revival 

01  prplale. 

(85)  bredwtr'iinc,  L«  Chsrlton,  v.oiirtGnny,  Gower,  :.eade, 
Sr"--^-,  I'.obr-^  .^-.-  -,.-.  ._.  .-,-.  .tratford  ■      ■ -"■  of 

c     .'<ibl.    .       _    _    ity  life  Oi      .jtratlon. 
Wlttleslcy,  although  princlfally  a  diocesan  official,  was 
p.  ■    r  or  leterhouse,  Cai.tridg€, 

(86)  oe,  _.  52-69. 

(67)  Islet,  is  an  c-rception.   .hile  a  royal  olficial  in  later 

li'Cj  YA            ly  career  vs  s:   •  •   •   •   ^.i'listration. 
{ZZ)   L:.e  liv ^  -  I.epehajr  when  Gx ..,  _  ._j^.. 

(89)  Uout^:  ton  was  precentor  here. 

(90)  1c  . 

Gr.-^-. -.  ...,  ..-..   -   ,.L^_  -    .^«d 

rejection. 

(91)  1.  -^  t-r 


'  1 


-,  ^w.  ^ ^         ,      -^  (1330; • 

3.  KobGTt  :.'  :   (1333). 

V.'ohr.  (1 :  / . 

5.  V.il._  -^r..   (13^0). 

6.  ..ir  ,     .  •.13'-:). 

7.  J  ,  vincUester  (13'^5). 

c.  t..._^-  ....  ...r,   .  .^-.\.l\   U^^5/.  • 

9,  John  Coventrle,  LlarJaff  (13^7). 

10.  ,   :.  l-fvid's  (13^7). 

11.  .1  .  ,    .or^"^  -^^r  (13^9). 

12. ■-      :tlc,  Jle   Cl^^-'S;. 

13.  Itliel  ep    ;oo€rt,  r  (1357). 
1»+.  v.altfjr  '  0--  •  '^  ~-., 

15.  ihllip  l:c   .  .  ,    ;ath  and  Wells   (I363). 
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16,  Al*-     r  Dalby,  Bnnror  (13f'6), 

17,  Jol-.   rtley,   ochester  (1^72). 

18,  John  v.odrove,   Iv  (1^7^), 

1'.  waiter  :  "  »r  (1373). 

?0,  Thomas  —...:.,  ..  lisbi  ry  (1375). 

(92)  There  were  twenty-  our  elections  held  by  regxilar  chapters 
in  the  rei{»n  and  twelve  of  these      ced  a  Benedictine 
Cf>ndidate,  The  twin  sees  produce'^  wuc  Donk  as  a  pros- 
pective bishop  in  t  roe  ele^-tions, 

(93)  This  is  hardly  an  exception  to  the  mle.  LanghiB  wis 

the  treasurer  OJ'  the  erche'  uer  at  t'ie  time  and  a  -"^avourite 
of  the  Mng,  These  factors  and  not  his  hflbit  would  be 
the  r:aln  reasons  or  Lrr.fhan's  selection, 
(9'*)  V.orcester  invariably  elected  its  own  pr^-^r  -^  'M  usually 
the  Aupustinlan  chapter  o^^  Carlisle,  .  e 

Auguntinians  to  the  thirteen  regulars  in  note  ^92),  we 
haye  tr.irty-four  rt^gular  elect?-*^-  ••^■»-^  sixtrer  remlar 
Mshops-elect,   The  other  four*       '  seculars, 

(95)  '•  Pish  elections  r;ay  have  been  troubled  by  disloyal  native 
clergy,  wliich  would  cocjlicate  tl^.e  picture,   -)ee  pp.  6U-66. 

(96)  Lisle,  vrhen  he  vent  C  rop.i  in  13^^,  left  six  vicars-general, 
of  %rtiOBi  the  irst  in  orler  of  precedence  was  the  Prior  of 
Ely,  and  the  second  the  i-rior  of  Hamewell  (;.er.  Lisle ^ 
fol,  17)  •  The  Abbot  of  >!ulchelney  was  Bamet's  vicpr- 
general  in  13^7  (;^6f;ister  of  John  de  Crnndisson,  bishop 

of  Exeter f  l3::'7-69f  wit^-  — '   recount  of  *'  -   -  'copate 

of  Jar.cs   ^^e     <;rktlcy,   .....     £,   rd,   :  .0,  m- 

riandoli)h,   Kxeter    -plscopal  Registers,   London.   lo9^-99, 
3  vols..   Ill,   ir03)»     Instances  of   such  aproinfc — *•-! 
occur  in  aljnor>t  every  register  which   I  have  ex; 

(97)  G«  Barraclough,   Pacal  provision.-;.   Oxford,   1935,   p.  102, 

(98)  '"or  this  point,   sep  I'ep,   :  ethe.    1,   ix. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


^Wt  ^AyltV^'tf 


52. 

A  s«parat«  consideration  of  the  'Olsh  dloc«sed  la  iin- 
avoldffbl«,  Th«  picture  is  by  no  meonj  as  cleiir  n«  that  which 
■ay  be  obtained  fron  a  sttuiy  of  Knglish  sees,  since  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  Inforcatlon. 

Of  the  nineteen  Bishops  who^  at  sone  tine  in  their  cs^r* 
eers,  acted  as  the  spiritual  head  of  a  ^elah  see,  five  only  • 
Cover,  Joufhton,  iai^onl,  Klngstead  ami  Thoresby  -  have  been 
SlYen  a  place  in  the  ijlctlonary  of  Notional  Biotrraphy.  Two 
of  tbf  3«  were  Included  becsu.'ie  they  held  high  office  of  state, 
two  beenuse  of  thsir  scholastic  raputatlon,  and  one  becciuso 
of  his  faae  as  an  architect.  Cower  f^lone  of  this  group  wns 
of  actual  elsh  stock.  Jlcuchton,  although  bom  within  the 
diocese  of  3«  David *s,  has  an  Anglo-!  orrrn,  not  a  native, 


Three  additional  Bishops  of  sone  lBport<'mce  -  Gilbert, 
Sprldlln^ton  and  Brian  -  were  also  "foreigners."  Brian,  it  is 
true,  came  from  a  ^^elsb  c)arr>>er  farily,  but  he  was  not  of 
Welsh  extraction*  JQavid  i-artin,  another  prelate  of  so«« 
note,  was  of  'Clsh  descent,  but  one   nay  veil  consider  his 
family  anrlicized  by  the  fourteenth  century. 

Of  the  true  •^elshrien,  \/p  tjiow  little,  hovol,  l>nfydd  ap 
Bleddyn  and  latthew  Englefleld  are  irere  nacoa,  v.^   is  also  the 
friar  Gervaae  Castro,  who  was  possibly  ..elsh.   lor  F5atthew 
Trevaur,  the  details  are  more  nuioerous  but,  like  Anlan  joIs, 
he  presents  a  nebulous  portrait. 

Cur  ignorance  of  the  Church  and  its  bishops  in   i 


I       !» 
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2. 
it  4iw«  in  part,  to  the  complete  fienrth  of  Welsh  registers . 

W«  are  forced  to  rely  alriost  exitlrely  upon  the  Kngllsh  records 

3. 
which,  by  and  large,  are  not  helpful. 

The  ii^jorlty  of  the  ]bjiglish  chroniclers  within  the 
period  include  notices  of  episcopal  c  langes  -  deaths,  appoint- 
nents  and  translations  -  but  the  Welsh  Vishop,  wl^,o  is  seldom 
glTen  much  space  at  any  tioe,  i3  never  included.   One  receives 
the  impression  that,  as  far  as  the  chroniclers  are  concerned, 
Wales  is  a  foreign  country* 

Th»  Registers  of  the  Black  Prince  yield  soire  information 
of  an  official  nature  aiter  13^3,  but  the  portions  which  refer 
to  Wales  are  fragirientary.  lelevant  facts  are  seldom  found  in 
English  manuscripts,  joeae  Biaterial  is  contained  in  secondary 
authorities,  written  on  the  lives  of  the  bishops  and  on  the 
sees  theiiselves,  but  the&e  works,  bewMse  of  a  lack  of  soiirce 
iraterial,  are  invariably  oi  a  very  cei^eral  nature  until  they 
eone  to  about  the  sixteenth  century, 

Between  1327  and  I3W9  the  Lambeth  archiepiscoral  registers 

art  cissinc*  The  lack  of  this  important  source  of  information 

can,   in  Knglarul,  be  partially  overcoine  by  the  use  of  other 

records,  but  this  is  not  true  or  Wales.  Only  when  the  archi- 

episcoi>al  see  of  Canterbury  is  void  do  we  have  manuscript 

Baterial  upon  which  to  work,  particularly  ior  elections,  hence, 

any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Church  in  Wales  is  vourd  to  bt 

superficial  until  more  documentary  evidence  appears. 

The  Welsh  sees  were  not  of  the  first  importance  and 

5. 
this  fact  is  reflected  in  the  value  of  their  temporalities. 


!-J, 


Ko  translation  took  rlac«  '^roci  an  Lnglish  to  a  ..ol3h  blahoprlc 
m:tll  "ilbert  went  XToia  .  erej  ord  to  u«  Javld'a  In  13  Z/.  Tnis, 
hovevsr,      -13  not  0   .  ■sion  but  ..Isiufltrit  receiv«)d  by 

Jllbert  for  liln  activities  on  behall'  of  the  vliscre  ixted  court 
party.        ■   <5  in  a     elshi  sre  b  bisiop  usually  rerxiined  f-ere. 
Only    ^l^ore-sby,    :.ilb<?rt  aiid  jirlan  vere  traiaiatad  out.     vrans- 
latlonj,    it  i3  ti-ue,   occasicfially  l;>ei.  place  froL    .1      '  to 

Wales,  but  a  V/elsli  see,  though  poor  and  turtnilent,  ^.03  jerhajs 
better  than  many  Irish  ones  in  the  fourtueiitii  century. 


With  some  notable  exceptions,   the  nen  who  obt^ineC  the 
mitre  in  ^'nJcs  were  rot  of  7)??ticy.lr'r  ii-inorfrrcr',     r-lr-^Xci 
li':.e  J   oTczty  and  -jv.ridlinnton  haa  .-trvcd  wit.*  aia^ii\ction  In 
the  fidrinlstretions  of  the  i  ing  or  of  th.^»  Irince  of  'wales  but 
few  o'*  thr   other  bi^'.'-orr.  v^rs  -/fll  VnovTi  b^'n-rp,   their  rise  to 
ti'iS  ei-isco,  al  tarci\p,      .iouor,   i^erhap.^,   is  an  «~xcei/tion  since 
he  heel  a  ilr^tin^uis-  ed  0-yfopd  career  before  going  to  J«   David's, 
and  hrri    t,-*-^^'^-^  as  chancellor  cf  ^hf^t  univer^-sity  TroK  lj?2  to 
1323»     'he  oti\ers  were  eitlier  iiiBiniiit leant  or  we  >jiow  no  little 
•bout  thop  tbat  vre  must  be  content  withi  t^uegges. 

It  Ir  pos.-sib" -^   +   f>t  the  frla:      »..   .  ^f.ve  hold 

some  o'^flc-^*  at  court,   i<;rhaps  ns  chaplain,  '.viiich  v/ould  e::q:laln 
his   "ri<»n.<5llnes3  to  John  or  CJeur.t,     However,  \;I  en  he  becarae 
3i3:>o.    v/  Cloyne,  lie  seems  to  have  been  a  re3id'-\nt  in  his 
Irish  soe,       :oi  '•  tor,  yf.o  v/as  to  occ^apy  the  high  poiition  of 
chancellor,  possibly  spent  soiae  time  as  a  royal  cleri:.     .^ever- 
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thelass,  his  political  Insignlllcanoe  nay  have  be«n  one  of  the 

r««sons  wiiy  he  was  selected  for  a  state  oiilce,  1  artin,  Brian 

and  Gower  were  the  only  nagnates  In  the  grot:i;.  Ayvtarently  the 

first  two  owed  their  proBotion  to  t  c  elijrt:.  oi  their  families, 

Brian  seeisB  to  have  been  a  stuki.t  t  the  tine  of  his  elevation. 

The  antecedents  of  the  I'dsun  ;  .  u  the  friars  are  con- 
7. 
Jecturftl,  Pascal  is  stated  by  uodwin  aiid  illis,  with  no  given 

authority,  to  have  been  the  scion  of  a  wealthy  juffolk  family. 
If  tills  is  true,  it  is  hard  to  understand  wliy  he  was  brought 
up  at  cat  bridge,  not  by  his  fanily,  but  by  Bishop  Batasian  of 
Norwich,  iiatenian  for  a  tlJM  enployed  tascal  as  a  suffragan 
bishop.  Not  a  single  docuE<»nt  exists  for  Crodock's  tenure  at 
ULanciaff,  and  of  his  faially  nothirig  is  known,  fj.1   tJiat  can  be 
saiely  said  about  Gilbert  is  ttat  he  was  bom  "a  road"  and  that 
he  had  a  sister,  Kargaret,  who  was  livim^  in  the  diocese  of 
Uereford  when  he  was  Slshop  of  tlat  ilace,  s.injjstead,  like 
Pascal,  may  have  coie  fr^  :.uffolk,  v;hlle  li^agleacliff 's  nama 
suggests  a  Durham  origin,  ]  owever,  clof^clii'f,  one  oi  the 
variants  of  the  letter's  naco,  is  ar^otiier  ionc  of  Goldclive, 
county  fomnouth.  The  iriar,  therefore,  may  have  been  Welsh, 
One  should  not  attach  nruch  Iciportance  to  any  of  tl.e?e  sugges- 
tions. 

The  surname  of  Anlan  ^ais  attracts  attention  as  it  may 
be  translated  as  "the  Jaxon"  or  "the  Engllsyunan,"  It  does  not 
aaan  likely,  however,  that  this  saould  be  taJ:en  too  literally, 
Dr»  i-.orrls  has  pointed  out  a  certain  prominent  trooper  in 
1277  by  the  name  of  oaric   -ya  (or  3als)  w:io,  he  says, 


t»)  tLf.   .r.^jidh,  and  vras  rcgar  ;od  ao  a  rcne.^ade*"     vmlan's  nara© 
■ay  htve  b<?p^  dn-  .  .  ly  v-  e  sort  of  cirllpr 

docOL^mts,   ti:er€  is  ali/ays  a  ..alsh  --tion,   r»nd  vq 

safely   .oijiu-s   tr  cit  .rJ.rc  nrt-iv-    nf  •  ei^Tg, 

ap  tedoc,   i    -  or  KaV:  aid,   but  all 

G«er    t.n  '^rv-c  iield  soe-e  positic^   5r   f.t^u-  ,,  -   c=>-^'''^'rrl  before 

tbay  j€Cc-.e  bLVaop.       c    -1,   bishop  oi"  -  iii  Ijv'l,  voulC  b« 

oi  noic  jt  if  fce  could  be  :  fied  -ith  the  Hov/cl 

ap  Ljroiioi:  who  vts  Arc'deacc  ic:.G7  in  1359,  ^t  tills 

d^ems  to  Ik;  an  eri'or. 

i-aatoli",   frot:   .  ia  the  diocese  o?  "oivieh,  was 

a  papal  ofi'icioi,  -./ho  was  i:tili£Rd  occasioriill;    ^j     dVcrd  III. 

iiS  far  aa  one  cai:  dfterriine,  he  bad  no  collections  vlth  tr*e 

oauie   ral  c-":-.i)ter  o?  ths  diocaro  of  liis  f^.t^lr•3  sen,    .,   Iiaviu's, 

ilia  bishopric  was  obtained  throur^i  service   in  tiu:  i    .-1  ad» 

Bixiistratlori,   jii'^t  as  upria  ling  ton  ott.\ir.ei  lus  In  the  soi-vice 

of  Ui*^  i-Tincc-  oi     '?ij-SG.  tcau,  who  h.d  close  C  -e 

conn«ctioi.3,    ;i'-i.t  ^^^..  k  tne  cy-gia  aj  a  >ci,al  ^.tnit^ritiary. 

it  is  i>ossi'i-'ie  t..£tt  tne   ..aj.s/i).^n  Ti-i-vrur,  v.o  h:jd  o       .    -. 

provi;,i.or   to  a  cr.norry  in  his  Tuture  v...  x-al,  roy  liava 

occu;.xcn        ,  r-   j;j....cc   at  .• 

An  av^lysis  of  ^  .,   i-i  an     .,)l3- 

^.  10. 

copate  of  tv-"5nty,   srvrtr   bishcr:  -  ;.crc  frijrs,   uiv^:.  \r.  :.e   ,-'«l3h 

(or  possibly  riin©  ix    jc  ca^  x^x-i-a^.c   w»a  friers  castro  and 
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11.  12, 

Eaglescllff  >,   two  were  royal  claiv^a,  one  was  a  papal  officinl. 

13. 
at  least  tvo  were  caf^natea,  while  the  regaining  cleric  can  be 

Ik. 
described  as  «  newbo     n'-  f-e  cat;!<-^  i  ^--'T  .•"''r  y    '-^o'-f,.       ono  la 

linnedintely  struck  by  Uie  largo  oi  friara,  wi.o  were 

-■- .  • 
bishops  of  only  .    ■  or  L .  r,       ;ill  were  <*.'  'vlded 

to  their  ^elah  36«a  or  tra  .  1&"^  ■       .    Jnfir:    -"r^"  Irlnh  hl3hoprlc3, 

Thomas  LisJe  ol  ..ly  was  the  oniir  ii-  o  first  hel<5  rn 

ftigllsh  blsroi.   -Ic  in  the  reign  o  rd  III. 

why  were  io  nany  frit-rr  ■■  ■ '^'ops  ii.  ■     -"- 

da":lnarc»*»  does  not  uaem  to  hav«  boxne  zxy  rclr  tion  to  Ve 

16. 
numbev  o'"  their  convents  iii  the  r^^^tincte.  ^^  •  ifht 

be  laatle  for  the  ■  nowii  iawlGa.  ;.o;^-    .  i'   .  -    c-'U^Li-y,  rrLlch  would 

thua  be  In  grest  reed  oi   tho  service. ■.  of  £m  ©ncrgetlc  .Ing 

order,  b*ut  1  ao  not  attach  •  to  tl  i  ;  Ti  '^n, 

PoaalMy  there   ;,as  l-f?3«?  i-e^^oW^.c  ''■■   ''ocnl  ..;x';^'„„     .o  tlic 

provi'ion  of  a  frinr  in    uile  ;    :-iicm  in  1,   hut  this  Is  a 

mere  aanvr^'tion. 

^ofur  or  ti'ie  friars  api-oiiitv-a  i-uajuj-,.  .  ii-xux:c^-  in 

dioccin  wor:'.,   and  tnree  oi'  these  -  Uialoe-.,  ascllfi'  and 

^nfl'h?tr  -  'ltd  been  Irisi.  "biuho?:.-.  3cllff.  '//t-ilr  T!^srcp 

oi  viJ^nsgow  an«i  xi<te*'  oj.   wOii;*oi-,   ii;.vUt  iittj.-    .li..    i;.  either 

diocese.     The  ocots  aoou  iiiadf  ai-cble  and  he  was  at 

Conno:.'  ror  n  natter  oi  r.-oi-r.'^,       ..v.;nvr.r,  l-'-'  '-nd  ndr.il'!"l::^tratlv« 

experinrce  under  ArciibianOi/  i-.cl"«»»-'U  oi  w-or*.  ;ui«  a*30  c»t  the 

curio .  The  fourth  friar,  i':.ncal,  las   a  8uf  >  t:or 

Dateman  of  .'foivica,  an/*  '   .    •   nlso  Vice-prior  of  t'in  ;  nr- 

Kellte  Or^'er  in  iiiitiiarid.     liiiiosUiad  Vv-is  c  '  in  j..     '      "X 


■vl-3l<^    roj?  his  dillronce  as  a  diocosan  i.enitQntlarv   )^  .,ly 
diirlTii  tha  visitation  03"  the  ".;l^cl:  "aeiith.  ,t»r  he  vsa  a 

papal  ii«nitentiar>'       "!:r^  GxpoT-lencc  of  ' '^T"f»r-t,   nnd  of  Ca3t3'o, 

Is  p:^vl:?^ r-  atlcal.  v*.coi  •  rion. 

-»■  ■  • 

A  possiMe  solvit j.c  r  ■*-   •  ■<^o'blem  of  tli*^  ^   v  .,  nrmbor 

of  f  7  iK.rc   1]-     nlea  r-r.;    ii. :   j.i-,  ;3  oi    UiO  Han- 

tegonet  foi.lly  for  frinr  co: .  .  ,i\l  pr  ,.:,   iiav« 

been  exerted  for  sojnc  of  tl.yar^  appointments,  althoush  no  evidence 
of  this  num'ivoa.     .'.  -  6loh  sqg  would  ^ivf?  tl  ;  title  and  per* 
c,ulsites  of  a  bl;  op,   cvon  If  only  a  smfell  Incc. ....  vrlatrs 

Hifly  not  'auve  3i«nt  kvc!'    '  '•-'   in  t'v.:.lr  dioceses,        «■'/•.-.  .. ^ 

i  rduhov  of  ■'ere.'ord,  usually  rsn  his  s*9  by  vlcBrs-:'crv,  ra!L 
until,   i/i  13 8^-,  he  vfos  '^>.o?"; exiled  to  at  point  n   raffr;^ 
voiild  1x3  iii  if  tractive  to  :  ^ -;  lost  registers  i*or  eltl.er 

Langor  or  3*  David's.     H:  3  a  non-re..  .Ics 

alao, 

v/lth  tii^   fj i.i^ohittjarita  of  th(;  friars  Iri  -alos,    ^.VDtiS  lino  a  ciopo 
j-rvorts*".t  av,f."o:;t"lor..      tic  brli-  ;  rince  of  Vrles 

ci.i-crici-C^'-   cc:.a--iC-.'i_:.i.t;   aj.:.i.;.tru„x.i    j^i  liu:— :.:ii,  -u^u-  -wii  jlliOi^, 
the  nrtlve  cle.    ,  .  ill\;strrtion  of  tl'iis,  he  points  out  the 

l:^r--    -:tr"^--r  o"  Mrh-rnri'ilrr  ''al-h  clrric:   inrcl^'*'•■!   Ir.   the 

stresses   lUe  difficulty   of  finding  an  alternative   to  ^'els^'^x.an, 

it  Ic--','    ■'    ■       -       ; ''   '-ac''    n   rjr.r  v~.n  f'o-r-r.d  tr.   t!-c    frlrr^,   ufc 
least  io'i    ti.€  c^ii3C0;'rtl  oiiicv..     j-il,   ci-  "~£i  ^-i?"-  -*f 


were  in  i..lfinJ3ii"  or  or,    ':>  -  wil  .-..t  •^,  .     irto^t  Mstlc 

of  the  districts.  it  out  o  great  ''.oal  of  ciispce  to  go  on, 
1  woul^l  svr^Tcr.t  ^,':rt  f  -  -,--*  --^^^--y^-  -;-  -Pr-inr  provisions  and 
troiit,lat,iv^;;j   t:.     •  ^»-.:,    .c  .;  cci..o-3cl  .jv  the  ait'  ■*  rjolltlcal 

Corivii-Lior.  of  the  t : , 

rinall:/,  -3  Ta?atiOy   the  bishoprics 

vere  I'lObablj   to.-  yyor  "to  a -ii  :)ther  clcrtty  v.-l-'o  f?o\:ld 

be  rellod  uic:    to  sl-  -.t.       v  ".  the  friars,   svom  to 

I'Overty,   Gcesi  to  havp  fotm^  t^  -    ''»"^ -'^Mlitif' •   ' * -^Tif f Iclent  for 
th'^lr  itetido.     wcane  -of  t-.n:  ruv^ri.o  V'  RC*5nfj 

03  3Uf_  s  iii  Other  .lioceaes  for  siecK^ic  dv.tles.        3.   r)a^r?-d's 

wns  better  enJoveu  t.  ex.   o..c  "•'    -■»■•»— r.^'*'  '''^'-  "•'^•■•t 

influential  bisl^ops  v!aO  fo"L  ..  i©  '•''1'^  not 

act  £ks  suj.\i'aj;,ans. 


Lven  a  ciasoi'y  e^ioiiia^tion  of  ths  few  sources  avails ble 
showii  clearly  onoi  ',h  tir.tt  iaarked  dlfforsncorj  er.iGtaci  between 
the  Wolsh  dioccj -;j  and  those  of  Tja^jland,     A  detailed  study  of 
tiie  V«6l3h  catlisdral  cliapters  r^long  thrj  lin«s  of  i-r.  i^dwards's 
The  :.»KlisU  :jbculc«r  Cathodrala  in  tho  I'ldd^c  j\g03  would  un- 
doubtedly icveal  ezti'i.iiive  difrorerxe:?  froin  the  nor?::al  .^^igllsh 
forms.     Lack  of  sources,  however,   cOT'>veliad  I'lss    ^dvards  to 
exclude    t.  -   r.tciJL'^r  'iOlsh  ch^'   tors  fror.  her  '.rorl:. 

*ila.  Uic  oai^ifedrsx  CAMi^wers  :wi  -f-leG  "..  ocular,  but 

the  order  of  dii;uities  aonually  follov/ec.  in  an    jnp^lish  cothodrnl 
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of  *><n   rr>n9  tyrx»  wnr;  l-,r>■^  r.f?.-,  .4-0'^,     t,,  *?ir.   i.<i«-'f.i.j   pcoor-linp  to 
flss    .-lwr»i«1;i,   the  four  pvef-.t  on. lo€:ry,   .in  order  of  tl-.-'ir 
liDrortf?nc<»,   voTR  nn^wll;/  thp  derm.,   t.hr  procortor,   the  cJioncelior 
anfl  th'    ^•"'"p.'^sur^T',       '      .   ■-    '  -.■  rr,.^  rilono  lorjn*'    ■    '  dftprr;, 

b»it  thf^-  r'^'r'jMp  of    >•  *t3ftrh  vmp  not  ©.lective.      'i.t.ip  of  Hop  WKfl 
In  th€  col  (fl lion  of  th*^  Mnhor  of  thr  «ser, 

Ir>  1^5?  f.  di.ipiite  occurred  over  thlg     •  .  ■  »?■  .<    h*sf-v/e«n 
tl"**  Prlnc*?  of  tr!l«s  erd  the  ^If^hop.     Thr  office  hfld  fpllon 
vacant  •frrinp  the  irt^rln  f«T*iOG  bctv^^on  ^h*»  priPcoT>«»ff>E  o<' 
Dnfydd  nnd  Vre^/nwr  and  the  i^rinoe  c1m.u:.v._  t.r    r...;-  c.   r.  iitnient. 
Hie  cf5nrUrtnt«  v='f»s  Hobert  v^clflhem,  but  thr  Archbishop    iecided 
In  fRvcmr  of  '  Irshop  Trevrnr',     Walahc^n  rpglrnpH  h\.\t   irevonr,   to 
fivold  friction  vith  the  Pripce,   eoll«tt-'-i     ix-Lj.:;.-:   .•j.'iT.uj.inf.ron, 
the  frvoiirltP  of  rrinc>?  ';;-?wprA  anA  e  futi?.r<>  bla^^op  of  the  ate. 

At   J,   l>T7l<^. Vt  tv--  bi.'3hcr  VGD  ijiasl-.dgcail.ui.  "   •'.)rin- 

dpel  dlr^.lty,   cz  nt  ^lan-irff ,  'cas  p-f?c*»ntor.     ''O-j';  ;tir.,    i..-«tcr 
«  blsbon  of  thp  SQQ,  hfld  t'-sls  offlco  and  '-mg  pos^lblv  n 
r«eldent#     '''he.   ©"•''^r  nf  llirnitiei  n'">af  ■"  to  'i^^-r-^  b<»i^!'~, •  f>t 
B.  .'iSfi:rh,   ty.e  doan,   -^r-i  tvo  archu«-conG,    tU*'  K'0C3nt'->r . 
chancellor  .''nd  thg  tres surer?  r^t  ,   tb^  rt.  h«  tK 

«t  •^.    i^vld'a,    th«  r-T-iCPntor,   th''  treiaxT  '        r    'iicellor 

end  f^"  tbr*!*^  arc^-^'j.'^or.r,?   .^t  LlrmdAff,   t'-f?  arc'-idoacon,   the 
T.T-Br.rt»>i  or,   tb-"  tr"  • '^"■■""^■^  ^'" '   ■♦'''''   r*-'>nce:llort       *'*'•'"  r-'^'-ripncons 
Vfr^*   tb«?T'^rc.T?  roTYillv  of  conslleroble  l!3"portancG  in  cat^'odral 
11f*»,  '•'^l.l'*  ^^  .rd  th<»7  v«5T«  rot  c^i-^x+^er  p»*rbor3  imlpss 

tb«>:    8130  Iv-*lr]  n  pi'i^bo"'"'  *"  tb«  ortthodral  c:iurch. 


llie  Volsi)  aeco   Hi  to  tho 

crowri,   or  the  priiicj  pilntlrg  If  he  v^r.  riot  1^:'-ntlc'^?   r^tb  the 

kizig,    irOiii    trc    IIOITP.    ii*        ^.^lanu,       .ai.,     jj.j  .Oi.;^  -la 

their  t-.;r,joralitlcs   "lr;'chief"  Irat  by  "  lus.''     'I'lirofop*, 

tlicy  v/cre  not  ll^ll.'  for  .  -rjoT*^7'      ,     "Yor  "^"^p  rrl'r  of 

service  but  tlirro  In  no  proof   '.  e-^rer  '"  tt  "by 

their*       Orxe   .■  r  I'-i'-rvt  .■;'•■ -rr:  to  shoi:  -ir-c*   in  1.7^7 

v.-iij  dUai^/uuLX..^,  \u  '-ii^uiu'-  i^illtary  but  t.qt   ■  '      '^i-vic^ 

27. 

by  sot.-U-uL  .i,.c?tic  as  upon  the  bishopric  o:      ,     -vlcS's. 

j^lc3  \n-  th" 

AiUnt  ;.''c  ,   J  t  lit  L-^e  .  LcJ.  a-  cr;it3 

all  tliL    .  clah  3v.e3,   aa  well  as  ^.  of 

Durhnr,  nr;?  'arllslc.     "1?^  opinion  is  tvi.^t  tTi-^  -'."r-ni   ■^-'-  -r-i^ 

28. 
never  cxi»ci>-J  i'r-.<ui  the  pcninsulf),        -i.:.!;  -.^nt  reocv-ic' 

well  ■uii6r:rth  ether  vnrlotionc  frai  t!  t    norrr.  but  si  '  idy 

vo^ti^  be  ^   t!.e:.is  ii,  itjelf. 


'.ales,  t'.a  a  lolitlcnl  \irJ.t,  fell  un-ler  tlic  palatine 
Jurlsdicticii  of  the  r;.lack  Frlnce  fror  I3U3  onv?r  3.     "^-^  ''road 
terns,   tliis  substituted  the  Prince  for  the  j  inn  ii^  ^-U-  n-'-ttcrs 
pertaininj;  to  rule  and  over 3  ^  p.     ^f?  voidences  of  p.  11 

bishopriv,.  ' 'vowsons  of  cothoJrai  chi'.rcheg  r^*-  ■"  re- 

ligious houses  vere  ,  in  ris  .In  episcopal  elections 

the  jrince  hj?.'i  tliT   ri.:ht  to  Iscue  t'-^^  licence  to  clact,   to  3iv_« 
his  assent  10  Uit;  blcct  aiiu  tu  rt  lease  the  tGr.i>oralitie3  if 


29. 

the  Mshor  vos  confliT;G<3  by  th<  t?«tropollt«Ln,  Pe  ftlao  tocJ; 

the?  or.th  of  fcnlt:'   frcr  ^rc>.  new  j.     In  X3^3  all  v/eigh 

blr.hopr;  vrcre  onaraion*^''  ^o  ^o  hocnre  ■*  l-.-lonpT— . ,  v/hm 

30. 
ne  l)«c«ii«  the  pr.latiiiL   c-      ales. 

5:dvmrd  ITI»3  attlti-cle  to  the  renlnsrula  hnr"*  b'jpr.  carsiinl, 
'l";e  i-Yincr,   hovevcr,  nt')c?.'=>   ^tTr**-!!-  -  •-•""ortr  tc  r-rt*^'?'!  *-hm 
prlnclivility  (rcvcrru-ient  D3    •  ar  gc.  po.3si.:.ae.         .•  "-ice  of 

this  <9nd,  he  esserted  vnrlous  rl-htG  In  -f  :rch  '>*lch  v/cre 

3tronf>ly  rs-'^n"'      .  l'^.  vt's  t-'^  c-i:^'?  v^'^ri  lie  nttr^-^t'-t!  to 

ostabliah  the  precc  cr.t  thnt  lilz  Qcser^t  vas  ncitdful  for  a 
bishop  to  nakt?  n  './ill,  \.'lth  the  coroLlaTv  that,   if  a  bishop 
died  lnt5n*rtr,   his   ^??rT>^".l'  ros^~-'"nl3r'^   lr>-n'^---1   +-..-,   t>P  nrlncQ 
pnlrtlnc. 

in  the  snmc  ypar  the  Prljice  trlod  to  cl  nol^ty  of 

the  **s?.ccrdotla"  of    ■•    ''!?»■'■''•   t'v'"'-''^  ■•  -"■   -rir>'^-   ■      'v- --fv,-'- r";  of 
the  SK^.ll  tithes,  snd  irioitu.'^  .ies  Tr'  d€cef.->-.^6:  Sis' op, 

T^e3«  thln-.E,   t-c  edvlsors  of  the  rrlnce  assertr.',  wer<?  rot 
irclud^d  in  the  cplrituallties  of  '-' •        ■'       '7.--        T.c»-.f;ed  by 
cjstop,  to  the  /Tc*-bishcp  Of  -"bi-ry.  ^  contsai^sd 

this  notion     rv.1,   r   ^pr  nrotractPf'  rofoti?  •-■•oil:'  en'llng 

In  1?,6'  ,   M-  '.rs  r.-..   -,,-,.5iVa  in  claiming   ;■  -    ..olety  for  Car.ter- 

33. 


•ni'-»  orlrir»nl  prnnt  of  tlif^  vri-nclfallty  cflrt-^lnly  Included 
''  -   .11.000.3?  of     ,     .-'VlcVs.  :v6rV..el5So,    Jh-;     that  sea 

1  vnce^nt  In  13^7,  pute  aro^f.  Prince  at  first, 

ho-'er^r,   'icted  as  the  o*'r«  of  the  ''  o,  gll'olGs 

wero   T^ikcn  Into  his  hfln.;  v  'i-'     '^^    ti.  |.»oint-3d  John 
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Kniird«8«y«  as  their  y,r.or,r^^       "nr^c^  «» -mifflT-  of     ,     .'.ih-i's  arpiicd 


tor  a  licence   to  elect;  r»fic  to  tl:  »    but;  uj.ro<:t.ly  to  the 

i.lng's  coujicll,    "thp  '  p," 

•'oth  thr   cr.^.rnll  nf  fn  --ir.r  r  *%«   " rlnce  v;ere 

■  resent  when  u];;g  c...L€^a*>^i.  or  th       .     avians  c'.p-ter  inndo  this 
reqnpst.     To  avoid  £  long  vacancv,  a    loliit  llcrrce  w;ii  Issued 
b     botl.  ;    rtips,      ^T.t^  '  ii:  ,   .,     :...,    ...  •      •^~    .--    ..trf:^  -er- 

rorallties  oi'  trie  see,   Intt  '  -^  yfOM-iT  of 

presentiini;  to  ar.y  vficant  llvin,»s. 

TV,,    o|<^tr?.>f<^   cortini'p '  ^''■'^  ■    ^v-v.i---  o^?  -. —  ••  i^i,-^.  ^^ 
leufth,   en  16  i-iec^nbcr  l;  I  iinslly  asserted  that 

"tlie  bir.hoprtc  ou-^ht  to  p'^rtaln  to  the  crovm  of  r;ru»lond  find  has 
don>     ijo  frotn  of  old."        p   t'--^-    --"^'<5"  v;   ■»--,-+   4-v,^  ^f.nhcprlc 

•* shall  pert.Tln  to  th?  crovm  forever  and  Ince  end  his 

■J   • 
r.iRisters  rhrll  r.ct  Ir.teTCfid'-lc  therewith,"  rlrca  seems 


to  )M<vr:  accepted  this  decisfo-, 

Both  V'aters  ?   :".  Evors  believe  tliet  the  Irlnce,   trying 
to  ?et  the  I'.ost  out  of  his  p.rT.t  of  thf*  rri^clpality,  rnn  up 
figninst  t- e  opposition  of  f  e  crox^i.     '"'"■    '"^'  -^^    "'^      .vard  III 
was  pasied,    they  frny,   to  octi  riv^ract  this  r>K  '  to  free  the 
'■'sis'"  nerchrr  lords  frc^  r'^r  P'-v'^esticn  of  palat5.ro  control, 
jnEarucn  ac  o.     :^vl'"3  i.es  n  .  ;  :cher  bishopric  a3fid  Its  prelate 
a  carcher  lore*,   the  dispute  over  ita  i>os3esslon  v?3  an  example 
O'f'  this  (^Innh  of  r-T.V"?.   int5r«^?ts. 

ihs  jrlncc'5  ri^.^ts  to  .,      .  Llar.deff, 

\*ilc!'  hnd  no  prete-'pio'is  to  bolnc  I'aro^er  lorc'.ihlps,   :'--.  .lined 
unauestlor.ed,     Here  he  aet.-"'^   ^■^j  Ms  father  cUd  when  qi  eotlona 


concerning  bishoprics  aroce.     Unfortiuv^teiVj   his  register  Is 
not  rs  ccni.lete  as  the  royal  _;  i^  er.»l  r»uch  Infomrition 

which  we  might  liave  po3scs3od,   if  he  hf'o  not  b*»«n  tic  lord 
of  V'f>l«!!;-;,   Is  niisElng. 


".Inc?  the  n^f>T.  of  Ueles  c<>«l(^  "^ot  be  t,r«»«*ed  fs  ^«^lish 
hlshoprlcs,   ^-   si'eci.'^l  Bp^ronch  "-^  •  necespsry  by  the  curir-. 
Cancn  Im;  gtnt?s  tV't  fl  hiahop  r-ust  ba  .able  to  si>«ak  the 
la».j£:Ufige  of  M55  peopl:,   In  this  c«?<»     elsh.        If  th<»  decretal 
wa?  to  be  follovei  faithftilly  all   ......1.^1,*',,   xn   ..n  ;     r«l9tlnat« 

rmst  have  p  gjjen'rlnn,   ^ri<\  viore  !•  it  fi   pj'-nchlnc,  >:now- 

le^lre  '>f  '.^rlsh• 

i.ij   I3V-,    this   i-'i!^;,'    '.?;;a   i-veswrit  in   t}^*^;    .^ m Lcr.frit  of 
..  iQiiicnt  VI  vhfjn  hr   (r^ld  thft  "thp  peer  Is  of     ales  are  too 
':nv-i -c  to  be  zov^mc^  by  ?^   for'»-lfn?jr«"       i^^t'-r.    In  l'-'^6, 
Li't'.  ^irect^d  thft  -i   csauxtj^tj   inr  a   ..eiiju.   jiunop.-ic  v'?g   to 

be  fc>:?rlne  1   to  see  if  "he  so  im'ier5=»tai-d3  th  /a  ton^^ue  as 

tc  b€   rble   ''O  ttcc'-    Ir   it." 

it.  v.iv^     t  '.  ^^  "T  rn  Pfv  hfivp  been  thr   ord.y  cjl>  rgy  wi;o  conld 
.:atlsfy  c*.3ch  0  rrc    irr»r(5nt,     Th^  corrp?>rativf?ly  few  Velsh  nnnes 
wViich  occur  ■^'^    t^'''  rn-ri  T'^n-iq-t-f.f^  of  -^he  nrrlod  seeirt  to  nhow 
t!-..-:-!.   r.  .cL  Tipn  v?re  largely,    if  not  nn-ATc^y,   rostric^ea  to 
'^alos  itself.     1.  r^urvry  of  letter*?  dlnisaory  in  thr     rglish 
episcopal  re^jlsters  bears  this  as»uDption  out,      '    fr-.-  '  elshjncn, 
STjrh  03  'irs'Vaur,  r.'oy  hJiVf?  beTi  present  at  tiie  gu; [JA  'i 
r-jThcr  of  cl?r,'»y  t.^fre,   as  In  "nflnnd,  who  knew  .'elsh  mist 
hove  been  very  few,   since  it  was  ^-enerally  regarded  as  a 
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berbarlc  tongue, 

aoB«  of  the  clerical  mer.bers  of  the  Prince's  adirilnlstra- 
tlon  perhaps  could  speak  Wels'^,  but  we  have  no  certainty  of 
this.  The  practice  of  employing  Welshnen  as  minor  officials 
In  the  prlnclpnllty  would  moke  a  knowledge  of  Welsh  less 
necessary  than  one  might  Imagine,   If,  as  noted  belo\;,  the 
loyalty  of  the  native  clerey  was  suspect,  the  task  of  finding 
a  bishop  suitable  for  the  -elsh  Church  and  also  for  the  l-rlnce 
Bust  have  been  a  difficult  one. 

The  decline?  In  numbers  of  Welshmen  holding  bishoprics 
during  the  course  o!  the  reign  and  the  api earance  of  a  large 
nunber  of  friars  may  be  closely  related  to  this  problem.  It 
Is  possible  tJiat  the  dhaldeford  Incident  badly  frightened  the 

palatine  administration.  Until  that  time  the  prelates  had 

'•^5. 
usuolly  been  Welshmen;  after  that  tlr^e  a  change  took  place, 

but  froB  1350  onwar  3,  only  three  out  of  ten  appointments  went 

to  Welshmen,  Houghton  and  Brian  were  .eish  by  pl'^ce  of  birth, 

but  not  by  blood.   If  we  Vjiew  ii.ore  Pbout  thf  three  native 

clerics  ajpolnted  after  1350,  it  rigrxt  ce  possible  to  say  that 

they  were  accepted  by  the  Frlnce  because  of  their  Ijiown  loyalty. 

Desplta  the  papal  withdrawal  of  the  reservation  at 

S,  Asaph  to  allow  the  election  of  a  loca,  man,  the  bishop-elect, 

Gruff  In  Trcvaur  refused  to  accept  the  sof.  Clt^ment  VI,  In 

13^1  provided  John  Trevaur,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  nephew 

of  Gruff In,  John  was  at  thp  cuiia  and  probably  had  the  ear  of 

the  Pope,  but  the  jrovislon  did  not  violate  the  decretal  noted 

above  or  the  wish  of  t'ae  chav  ter  to  have  a  local  man,   John 
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Dalby,  the  nonilnee  of  the  rrlnce  for  the  8«e  of  Banpor  in 
1366,  probably  foiled  th«  Welsh  ex^Tnlnntlon  set  for  hln  by  th« 
papal  coBanlssioners.  his  si.ccersful  rival,  G«rv«g«  Castro, 
vas  aducatad  at  liangor  r.nr'.   rcust  have  known  '  ©Ish.   (>ay  one 
bishop  was  put  forward  b.  the  curia  who  was  Ignorant  of  Valsh. 
That  was  a  friar,  Walter  Chatton,  but  he  never  obtained  a  see, 

Tha  curia y  when  It  took  an  active  interest  in  a  i.elsh 
election,  seams  to  hove  favoured  Walshcen  or  those  with  a 
knowledge  of  Welsh.   /e  cannot,  therefore,  blame  the  decline 
in  number  of  Welshmen  in  the  episcopacy  upon  the  papacy,   iince 
Walsh  chapters  would  favour  local  men,  the  only  other  authority 
who  would  oppose  them  was  tha  Prince  hinaelf .   It  looks  as  if 
tha  Prince,  experiencing  creat  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable 
bishops,  fell  back  upon  papal  provisions  of  other  than  chaj^ter- 
elects*   "'.Reasons  of  state''  would  be  sufficient  to  calm  any 
twinges  of  his  conscience,  if  not  of  ours. 
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Notes  to  chaptT  Two 

(1)  H.o.  Wakeman.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Church 
SJ  i2Mf  11th  edlction,  ix^m'.on,  192?,  p.   19^,   thinks 
t,.c,  w  V.  stro  Einy  have  been  a  foreigner.   If  this  is  true, 
he  was  the  first  since  Lewis  '  eawriont,  j.ishop  of  Durham, 
the  cousin  of  .^ueen  Isabella,  However,  the  nare  Castro 

is  fairly  comron,  ond  Oorvase  is  a  Welsh  Christian  name, 
A  IhoBias  de  Castro  Godrici  is  nentioned  in  C.Kj-ct.y  I.  162, 
and  a  John  de  Castro  was  an  Oxford  graduate  in  l^o6 
(ibid..  I.  515). 

(2)  Cvclchprawn  Llyfro^ell  Genedlaethol  Cvmru  (The  National 
Library  of  Wales  Journal!).  Cyfrol  (Vol,  IV.  19'+5-6), 
pp.  h^6.   177-S. 

(3)  W.H,  Waters,  The  Edwardian  Settler en t  of  North  Wales, 
Cardiff,  193V,  p.  7?,  writes  tv.at      d  III,  111  e  his 
predecessors,  "continued  to  reporci  ..axes  as  n  convenient 
means  for  rewarding  pergonal  aah^rrents  or  occasionally 
for  paying  his  creditors,"  Dr.  l-argaret  iharp,  in  the 
"Household  of  the  hlack  Iri^-r-"   (Tout.  Cho,  ters.  V,  209, 
n,  1)  shows  tiiat,  from  an      istratiVG  poiri  of  view, 
the  principality  and  the  inarciies  of  Wales  and  Cheshire 
were  '*no  part  of  England."  The  lack  of  record  at\d 
Ciironlcle  evidence  is  not  co&pensated  for  by  ^elsh  writings. 
Evans,  who  tries  to  clear  U).  sonie  of  the  obscurity  of 

the  period  in  his  "Jone  notes  on  the  Fl story  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales  in  the  Tire  of  the  "ulack  trince 
(13^3-1376),"  Trans,  ol  the  nou.  .^oc,  of  oyLj..rodorion, 
Session  l"25-6,pi.,  2^-110,  begins  by  notlnc  the  absence 
of  chronicle  writing  and  believes  that  "r»nirly  for  this 
reason"  wales  has  not  "received  due  attention  froK  the 
historian." 
(U)  TViere  are  only  two  Ecclesiastical  1-etitlong  (File  ?2A, 
25/12)  for  the  whole  of  the  reifri,  both  prior  to  13^0. 
There  are  a  number  of  parliamentary  proxies  in  the  Public 
Records  Office.  Only  one  reqiiest  for  o  llcencr  to  elect 
is  conttlned  in  the  Keglsters  of  the  Black  1-rlnce. 

(5)  See  thp  Taxatlo  'ccl^^slnstlca  nnp.liae  et  Kalliae.  auc- 
toritr-t>^  -T-'e  I.lcholai  IV.  circa  1291.  ed.  o.  .lyscounh 
and  J.  '     ,  London,  1^302.   This  a  Sc  ssrent  was  out  of 
date,  of  course,  by  the  mld-fourt^enth  century.  V'«»  have 
only  a  fragmentary  assessttcnt  for  our  period.  In  this, 
Llanlaff  was  valued  at  900  florins,  or  less  th.n  the 
poorest  ciiglish  see.  See  Appendix,  p.a.00.  Y».fe. 

(6)  Jee  A.H.  Thompson,  TV-.e  'nrlish  Cl^Tpy   and  Their  crpnniza- 
tlon  in  the  Later  middle  .wges.  oyfor^,  19^7 i  P.  1^7 

(7)  .iono  of  the  Welshmen  may  hnve  been  ri<    ^  •  of  noble  Welsh 
faCiilies.  The  rlshop  of  owansea  and  .  _  .in  Iv  s  suggested 
thfit  a  search  through  tie  Welsh  heraldic  ranuscripts  at 
the  National  Library  of  l.'ales  ri.  ht  yield  soirx  results 

on  this  question,  provided,  of  cour-e,  thnt  tie  student 
knows  some  medieval  ..elsh. 
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(8)  J.E,  Horrls,   The  Welsh  Wars  of  i^dvsrd  I.   Oxford,   1901,   p.   86. 

(9)  Eaglescllff,   Gilb«rt,   Kings t«ad  ar.d  tastro  were   Donlnlcans j 
owaffhac  and  Pascal  %rare  Canelltesi  Cradock  was  a  Fran- 
ciscan* 

(10)  3a is,   Trevaur,    I'nglefleld,   ;!owel,   lJ.ywelyn,   (lower,   Dafydd 
ap   ! ieddyn. 

(11)  ITioresby  and  Spridlington. 

(12)  Fastolf  and  Ringstead,   althouph  th«  latter  Is  slso  listed 
as  a  friar* 

(13)  Hartin,     rian,   and  jrobably  liower* 

(iH)   Houghton,   but  Gower  may  also  be  Included  in  the  vide  use 
of  the  teiXi  enijloycd  earlier. 

(15)  Walter  Chatton,   anotlier  friar,   was  provided  to  J*  Asaph, 
on  the  reported  death  of  Jishop  i^efydd   {<^,}  .1  et.,    I*   m-8;, 
lOTSlbly  he  %ms  the  friar  minor  ordained  as   «5ub-deacon 
in  13  7  by  Bishop  Halton  of  Carlisle   (The  Iierister  o^ 
John  de  Halton.   flshor  of  Carlisle^   1200-1^2t»,   ed.   >J.K , 
'ihompson,   2  vols,   canterbury  arid  York   society,   London, 
1912,    I.   279). 

(16)  C.P.iet..   I*   57,  notes  that,   in  13^+31   there  were  no 
Carr  elite  convents  in  all  of  vVales. 

(17)  Ibid.y   i.  hCf   sates  that  "the  people  of  Wales,   Inhabiting 
as  they  do,  wild  places,   are  theiupelves  untaxed  and  fierce." 


(oee  also  L.    /iubel,  Merarchia  catliollc  11  et  recep- 

tioris  aevi.   vjecond  :.dition,  lunster,   1  ^_,    i.~113)« 
(l8)   jwaffhaa  reputealy  was  BaJe  a  bishop  b^'cause  of  his  book. 


Contra  Vicleffitas.  He  has  been  described  as  "«  great 
stickler^ a. a Inst  Lollardry. 

(19)  See  C.P.Pet*.  I*  W8.    ^ 

(20)  Evans,  pp.  cit.f  ii^.  97-2* 

( 21 )  Repi-^trian  Thcgte  de  Charlton^  .  i>iscopi  j •  er? f or -i er, r, i^, 
l'^27-13M»f  ed.  W../,  Capes,  canterbury  a         oiety, 
London,  1913,  p.  1^+,  gives  a  licence  to  Zue  <->   of 
Llandaff  to  consecrate  two  altars;  centerbur,.    .i  Vacante 
flagister  G.  ff.  28v,  37v,  empowers  anotlu  r  to  conduct 
ordinations  and  to  consecrate  i     esj  etc.   in  13?^, 

the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  was  asn:. .-^-  Bishoi  Orleton  of 

Hereford  on  a  visitation  (Jee  Jnowles,  .  rll.-lous  Orders, 
p.  101). 

(22)  pp.  clt..  Manchester,  19^?,  p.  137.  Certain  exceptions 
to  thl-  ml<»  did  exist* 

(23)  J*  Le  Neve,  Fasti  L.cclesiae  AnElicnnae.  corrected  and 
^opf^.,.^^  f,y  x,]).  Hardy,  3  vols*,  Oxford  l85^,  I*  8l; 
Reg.      :  Prince,  III.  280-3- 

(r'if)  Le  Heve  notes;  another  curious  feature  -  cursal  prebends 
at  3*  Asaph  and  S.  David's.   These  .ere  amarently  filled 
by  the  prebendaries  in  rotation* 

(25)  'Edwards,  Thesis,  p.  2t-2, 

( 26 )  H  .1  .  (hrw,  ^  ccTeslaatical  Tenants- in-"^?.  -  f  and  >  ^  ?  ". "  ts- 
Service.  Oxford,  1^32,  pp.  10-12,  s<' .     t   no       oe 
was  given,  r^oth  iochester  nd  Carlisle  were  helu  on  the 
sane  basis* 

(27)  I  eg.  Black  Prince.  I*  78* 
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{2^)   v,'.7„   Lunt,  12.         '    '        ~    '  ■    •      of  xV.-  cjr^  wi  -land 

to  1-^27 y   Car".    _      _,   .,    _  ^   ,  fp.   1.-... 

(29)  ec.   Mack  Irlnce^    I.   77. 

(30)  .  vnns,   ££,      ■    .,    pr*   '^^7.      The  ;   of  Bangor  pnd 

J,   Asaph   ii.- ately  cot:tlied  L.-_   ..    of     >•    i^avld's 

gave  an  tvaslve  answer.     The  waiter  relates  this  to  the 
later  srverai  ce  of  that  bishopric  from  the  palatinate, 

ODWaters,   op«   cit,^  pp.  95-6. 

(32)  Reg>  :lao    Prince,    III.   r^h,   269,   303,   31^\   371;  Lii-ii-Ct., 
I,  32c.     AOt.   farl.,    II.   3^2:b  nay  show  that  the  l-rlnce 
cade  good  lils  clair.,   h'ut   ^'  -    . -'^t  f '.-ir-.   1 --  v.r-.  ••sted, 

(33)  H.  Wharton,   j.l^toria   .e     i  .  ..i.s.snven- 
sibus  etc..   ix>ndon.   l^^SFT :  •  337;  ""  p»3  rlf!-.t 
io  BQortxiaries  is  discussed  by    ■.    .        ^^^.      ...  .  A.    ..'ay  in 
"The  KlKlits  of  Christ  church,   t,             ^^ry,   on  the  decease 
of  Bishops  of  the  Irovince,"  1, 

XI,   p.   275.        ee  sl-.o  o:?rter.-^.  ^         ...    ...^......^  .  c,  j-jter  j., 

(3^)  C.'h.R..'^l^>l-lUl7.   PI.   lV-5. 

(35)  *^-.     l-ickJT™",   I.  73-7. 

(36)  __        /  ret-.'  ;  cj  ,H..  13^5-",  pp.  202-3. 

(37)  i^eF.    olncl-  irince.    I.   b^,   "^untll  it  be  deciled  or 
the  c-uardiar.shii-  thereof  oiifht  to  belong  to  the   .      ..cc 

or  to  hJjB"   (oee  »^.v:>.h.,   l^U6-i+9f   P.   226).     '.vans,   op.   cit., 
p.   96,  r:al:es   sore  note  of  thir?  dispiite  but  the   interljn 
«r — '--"nents  given  are  reversed.     His  reierenccs  r-re  the 

(36)  C^.C.K.,  135^60,  p.  322. 

(39)  Vaters,  op.  cit..  p.  9<^'. 

(UO)  vans,  Ok.  clt..  p.  97- 

(*+l)  ly  a  grnnt  of  133  j  the  bishop  had  narcher  juris  Uction 

with  cognizc  nee  oi'  all  pleas  save  those  touching  the  i.ing, 

his  heirs  or  the  fldvow  on  of  churches  (C.Ch«I%.,  1327-'(-l. 

p.  18C).  As  vans  notes,  this  was  hardly  compatible  with 

the  c  arter  granted  to  the  irince. 
(W-2)  Deere talsy  Greg.  IX,  x,ib.  I,  Tit.  XXXI,  Cap.  XIV,  ";^uonia» 

In  pie risque." 

C.F.L..  III.  115. 

Ibid. .  IV.  25. 

The  p«r»<»cy  was  slow  to  intinide.  The  first  bishop  to  1M 

papally  provided  was  John  Trevai.r  to  >.  Asrp!  in  13*+6. 

The  first  provision  to  a  3,  Asaph  canonry  was  in  13^6, 

while  the  next  went  to  John  Trevaur.   C-)ee  D.K.  Ihonas, 

A  Fi -tory  of  th€  iJiocese  of  ^>t  Asach,  Qgneral,  Cathedral 

rrj  harochialy  London,  107'^^  P.  61). 
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Bishops  ond  Learning 

Alasi  the  Daaaon  oi"  inlqiilty  raises  the  unworthy  to 
b«  pr«lat«s«  The  ^avlour  of  old  founded  the  Church 
upon  solid  rocJ.,  but  now  its  coluinns,  to  wit,  many 
of  its  prelates,  are  set  up  not  by  virtuous  life  or 
learning I  but  by  gold  and  silver. 

(Chronica  Johnnnlo  de  Reading,  ed,  J,  Tolt, 
Kanche s te r ,  191^+,  p.  17b) 

John  of  Reading's  caustic  coBs&ent  tiy  t  knowledge  was  no 
longer  one  of  the  basic  requirements  for  elevation  to  the 
episcopate  casts  a  doubt  upon  the  educational  suitability  of 
the  bishops  holding:  sees  in  EBfland  and  Wales  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  This  outburrt,  occasioned  by  the  appointnent 
of  WllliajB  W3icehaD  in  13^7,  is  not  the  only  instfince  of  a 
chronicler  canrenting  unfavourably  upon  the  type  of  nan  chosen 
for  the  lEportant  position  of  bishop  in  lioly  Church.  Adam 
Kurlmuth  often  writes  something  derogatory  either  to  the 
bishop-elect  or  to  his  methoc!  of  election,  and  the  writer  of 
t|yi|jfp^«^  Angllaf  repeats  Xiuricuth '  s  dlsparagerent 

of  the  intell<?ctual  attainments  of  Ro.ert  .  yvllle,  bishop- 

1. 
elect  of  ^ial3sbury#  To  these  dark  views  of  the  higher  officers 

of  the  Church,  we  may  add  the  assertion  of  a  modern  writer, 
Ovat,  thP.t  in  the  fourteenth  century  "men  did  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  pltost  all  the  ills  in  church  and  iJtate  to  the 
'lost  understanding  and  wit'  of  the  episcopacy."  It  is  per- 
haps not  surprising  that  owst  goes  on  to  classify  the  period 
as  "the  age  of  the  notorious  hobert  ^tretton,"  and  to  quote 
froB  fourteenth  century  serrons  to  the  effect  that"nore  in- 
sufficient and  ignorant  people  find  their  way  into  this  pro- 
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fesslor.  (i.e.  the  clerical  one)  than  In  any  other  in  the 

2, 
world,"  Cuch   an  IndlctTiCat  of  the  fourteenth  centTiry  prelate 

Is  indeed  a  black  one* 

Fortonat«ly  for  the  reputation  of  the  late  nedlcval 

bishops  in  t'ae  fl<-ld  of  learning  they  have  rot  been  v/ithout 

defenders.  Dr,  i.,  ;  dwards  h.'-   shown  that  ur»   Owst  errs  in  his 

low  estimate  of  the  fourteenth  ccntiiry  pre.V.te,  at  least  for 

the  period  of  Hdward  II,  Kedieval  sercon  iitercture,  she 

points  out,  was  e ..  u./lsHy     atirical  and  derogatory.  The 

chroniclcrj,  wiio  ap;  ear  to  support  Owst's  views,  "like  the 

Qodem  Joumali:.-t,  much  preferred  a  good  story  to  a  true  caie, 

I-oreov«r,  scwne  of  them  had  psuonal  or  political  rcaions  for 

hostility  to  certain  bis  ops,"  who  suffered  in  conse^quence  from 

3. 

their  pens,  A  siirvey  of  the  bishops  in  the  rt  l^r.  of  i^dward  III 

proves  that  they,  too,  in  t  eir  own  fields,  veio-  -lually  ren 
of  excellent  educations, 

'.'hen  consider*  closely,  if  one  lays  asid<»  the  spec* 
tacul£ir,  thn  c;  roniclers  give  us  nore  eviience  of  n  hi 'hly 
educated  episcopate  t  an  of  an  icnorant  one.  The  application 
of  the  title  pififiA^^^r  "to  so  cany  bishojis,  i,articularly  in 
th'ir  praaotion  or  obituary  notices,  makes  one  suspicious  of 
Ovst's  low  OLinion  of  the  educational  attainnents  of  the 
bishops  as  a  vi.ole. 

It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  we  are  nisreadlng  the 
adverse  Oj inion  cited  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  A  defini- 
tion or  loaming  (scientiaj  by  John  of  reading  woul  i  be  i  ost 
helpful,  but  this  is  not  to  be  found.   Does  he  Irply  by  an 
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•bsenc«  of  sclentla  thnt  the  blshopa  w«r«  locl.lnf;  In  general 
knowledge,   In  university  educations,   oi   in  the  ioiowledge  vrt-iich 
he,  as  a  Bonk,   thought  rxecessr  ry  for  the  prelacyv 

iilthough  the  r.on]<  of  (lalnesbury,   in  the  reign  of  I-dvard 
II,   stated  that  "high  birth  and  spirit  are  expected  In  a 

prince,  but  virtue  and  learning  are  required  of  a  bishop," 

5. 
he  did  not  specify  the  nature  of  this  learning.  The  canon 

lav  of  the  Church  is  correspondlTigly  vague,  although  good 

character  ond  eJucation  ("adec^uate  knovledge")  are  certainly 

6# 
two  of  the  main  requisites.  Dispensations  could  be  given  for 

7.  8. 

such  disabilities  as  lllfegitiEif.cy,   irisufficiency  of  age,  and 

9. 
for  the  I'act  that  the  candidate  was  only  in  cinor  oriers, 

but  there  was  no  legal  iraiy  in  which  ignorance   could  be  glossed 

10. 
over. 

In  the  time  of  teckham,  the  episcopacy  was  called  the 
11. 
"order  of  preachers,"  but  ti»!  •  Trcvelyan  indicates  a  great 

change  by  the  time  of  Vycliffe,  v^en  "the  bench  was  composed 

12. 
of  shrewd  men  of  business."   i^erhaps  the  lack  of  sci^jntlay 

deplored  by  chroniclers  such  ;s  :.etiaing,  dees  not  :  t^n  the 

absence  of  Jarning  in  the  todem  sense,  but  lack  of  that 

knowledge  which  fitted  a  prelate  to  qualify  for  leciJiaEi's 

definition  of  a  bishop.   Langlana  volls  us  that  it  is  the 

duty  of  oil  ranks  within  thie  Church  to  teach  the  people,  but 

13. 
that  God's  word  no  longer  acts  upon  clt]  er  le?med  or  laymen. 

If  the  poet  is  referring  to  the  n;ti:;uer3  of  the  Church  as 

leam<»d,  there  may  be  a  difference  between  learning  and 

Beading's  scientia. 
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Rren  bsfora  the  tice  of  i/Pn^lBnd  and  -yclilfe,  in  th« 
first  half  of  the  fourto«iith  century,  there  had  been  a  resur- 
gence of  the  old  Idee  or  lii-itlng  the  prelate  to  his  spiritual 
offices,   A  later  expression  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Chropiccn  Angliae^  in  the  eccount  oi  i^rchbishop  Sudbury's 
acceptance  of  t  e  chnncellorship  or  rigiand.  This  act  called 
forth  the  ar>ger  of  sane  i&einbers  of  iioly  thui'ch,  at  least.  It 

vas  not  right,  they  said,  tl.at  the  highest  churchman  in  the 

15. 
realB  should  hold  the  highest  secular  post  of  the  land.   The 

legal  and  administrative  cares  of  the  chancellorship  to  such 

peoplti,  we  may  assune,  were  not  cocpatible  with  the  cure  of 

souls,  at  least  on  such  a  high  l'»vel. 

If  a  bishop  was  to  restrict  hiraself  to  th?  spirltunl 
welfare  of  his  ^lioc«r.e,  tJimology  was  the  obvious  preparatory 
study  ior  such  a  task,  /or  the  oaterial  side  of  aiocesan  work, 
however,  a  thorou(jh  knorfledc©  of  law  was  alno  t  an  essential 
in  an  arre  of  unrn'^lng  litinatlon. 

Wycliffs,  '   -vertheless,  ■cnouf.r.t  t  at  (lioc.^a'  acjrinis- 
tration  could  and  should  be  left  to  a  lay  seneschal,  Ireaching 
'V:ich  alone  coul '  stor  the  growth  of  sin"  rni  "vras  rore  pre- 
cious than  the  ai^auiii^stration  of  any  sacramc-nf  -  wr  ^  t'e 

16. 
prinary  duty  of  any  priest  or  bishop.   Juch  an  opinion,  of 

course,  \/as  the  antithesis  of  the  vJew  expressed  by  MsViop 
Peacock  in  IM*?.     That  prelate,   in  lixs  celebrated    .t,   iaul's 
Cross  semon,    rotated  that  the  cole  care  of  tho  bishop  was  the 
bvnlness  orif»anizatior  of  the    liocese.     Ihe  euro  of  aouls 
should  be  left,  he  continued,  with  t  le  parish  prier,ts  to  when 
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17. 
it  had  bfien  entrusted, 

A  study  of  the  education  of  the  MuJiopa  \ind0r  Edwrd  III 
flhows  clearly  tlwt  the  majority  of  ore   trolned  at 

the  unlver-^itiea,     nncl  of  *:^~   -^.^      -p^   r^^^  ^  ^^^.  ^^^^  ro;/al 
or  b«ronlal  clerJ.g,  who  certfJlnly  shoulri  not  be  consl'lered 

•8  devolri  «lth<"r  of  knoT/le<ic«  or  trninlrj?  even  if  of  a  hlFhly 

19. 
specialized  sort,         yville,   the  ftiahop  of    ialistniry  who 

suffered  froE  the  pen  of  itirituth,  \ma  a  cecber  of  thla  l«ntter 

class*     Their  educp.tion,   ho^/crer,  vaa  raltc'   to  Vrr.   cares 

of  this  world  than  to  the   ,Ti:\f ration  oi    : t'  -^    n  for  tip  next» 

In  en  episcopate  xmUer  idv'ard  III  of  ^Ir!  ty-sevcn,   if 
we  include  th^  confirB«d  hut  uncor.recrrted  John  ::ffr.r<l,   there 
is  dffir.lt''  evi'iencp  that  slstty- three  tishopG  '  ■■r-^.p  .  in 

soaie  faculty  or  other.     There  also  are  rosslbilitleG  t'lat 

Richard     ury  and  V'illic: _nfton  rosy  hj^ve  posg^'^sprl  depraea, 

I  have  no  kna/l<?d,re  of  the  precise  derreos  o:    samp,  of  these 
sixty- turee  clerics,   tout  thr   fact  that  t'  ey  r/are  coriSlstently 
addre.-^sed  as  f^ ulster  ir.  tJ-iS  doc*arisnts  of  t*.?  ]ierio<'    .'      s  to 
be  proof  t'-at  t'.ey  were  univenit^'  r  '^•iiiatcs. 

Of  th??  I'rnduates  with  kno\m  degrees,   fifteen  lind  thea 
in  theolo^,    two  in  theolof^y  and  canon  law,   one  in  t*  .oology 
and  both  law3,   four  in  canon  lav,    'en  in  civil  law,  nnd  four- 
teen in  both  laws.     I'anv  oosaesse-i  rioctorstes,    thirteen  being 

20. 
doctors  in  nore  t  :an  one   subject. 

A  conpariaon  of  a  bishop's  derrree  with  his  early  occupa- 
tion shows  that  the  ^re.^tsr  n  'Ober  of  t  eolo^ians  vare 
regulars  and/or  university  teac  lers,     while   ^he  lawyers  were 
largely  royal  or  baronial  clerks,     Soaie  exceptions  to  this 


rr 
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gonorollzatlon  exlrst,   of  coursa,   but  there  i?  a  clenrly  per- 
ceptible  trend  in  this  direction,     Tae  siognates,   too,   :.eer  to 
have  been  mostly  lawyers. 

The  large  nurbcr  of  iewj'ers  holding  hi^h  officv  In  the 
Church  is  a  lafiked  featiire  of  the  fourteenth  centiiry.     Under 
Henry  III,   the  ''ducation  of  a  Mshoj>  If.rirPtl  to^'ffirds  theology, 

with  fifteen  graduates  in  tl:c   ''queen  of  t}  t-  bciances*'  as 

22. 
opposed  to  thi«ee  in  Ifiw,       In  the  reign  of  reward  II,   the 

theologiuns  and  lawyers  were  equal  in  nujaV-er,  but  tovards  th« 

•nd  of  tK«t  period  law  was  o'tainlng  a  predocilnance.       Uila 

trend  can  Lg  roasked  no  loiigsr  unvler    :Gv;?rd  III,  a 3  we  can  see 

froB  the  figures  already  givon. 

The  c  oico  of  le^al  studies  as  opj^osed  to  Uieology  was 

naturfll  enough,      Ihe  paijacy  itself  Iiad  becorjo  the  crowulrig 

2lf. 
pinnacle  of  ncliicvoincnt  for  ti  ose  si  llled  in  c«'i}ion  law, 

and  advancer  e) it  witliin  th«  jjaglish  goveiria.'  1 ...  vas  lai'goly 
limited  to  those  who^se  legnl  educations  fittod  theL.  for  a 
world  in  ■>.''- ich  lav  ,  Inyed  such  a  Isr^'J  lA.i't, 

rerl/aps  it  is  in  tlxis  stal,<s  of  affairs  tliat  wc  should 
seek  the  reciiions  underlying  the  moni-ish  clironicler's  coiiplaint. 
Theology  wps  relntively  ncf^lectad  in  fnvini-p  of  the  more  lucra- 
tive ©nd   'userul'   study  of  law,  \^iich  tiiaw  forth  the  scathing 

coKBnents  of  the   tljeolo;:ians  but  hold  th«i  i.ay  to  the  dour  of 

25. 
ajpolntnents. 

Kiss  Gibhs  draws  attention  to  the  "steady  proEotion  of 

Oxford  lien  wiilch  followed  tho  t-^rcidei-iscopate  of  ^diir.ind  of 

Abington"  in  the  roign  of  Henry  III.  Ten  of  his  bishops  studied 
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at  Paris,  six  pt  Oxford,  one  at  urloans  and  one  at  Toulouse. 

Under  Edunrd  II,  three  bishops  studied  at  both  Paris  and 

Oxford,  ten  to  twelve  went  to  Oxford  alone,  one  went  to  Anrers, 

one  incepted  at  Canbridge  and  another,  Gilbert  ieerave,  r;Py 

have  been  the  chancellor  and  a  regent  taster  of  that  univer- 

27. 
sity.   The  episcor.ate  of  Edward  II,  noreover,  was  inuch  smaller 

than  that  of  Henry  III. 

Sone  bishops  of  Edward  II  were,  of  course,  still  alive 

in  the  reign  of  his  son.  In  addition  to  those  of  this  group 

who  were  univer:^ity  {graduates,  about  t\/enty-tliree  bishops  of 

op 
■-0, 

Edward  III  seec  to  have  been  educated  at  Oxford,  while  seven, 

29, 
at  least,  had  Cacbridge  connections.   X'wo  i:ierhaps  studied  nt 

30.  31. 

the  papal  court,  five  went  to  Paris,  and  one  is  reputed  to  have 

32. 
attended  both  French  and  Italian  universities.   The  nun'rer 

of  future  .Jigllsh  bishops  studying  at  foreign  univernities 
appears  to  have  been  declining,  but  study  other  than  at  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Hundrev.1  Years* 
War  would  have  been  difficult  for  linglish  students. 

There  \«»3  a  continuous  rise  in  the  proportion  of  bishops 
who  were  university  graduates  froE  t!.e  tlEe  of  Henry  III  to 
that  of  iidward  III.  One  cannot  say,  t-.erefore,  that  ncn  such 
as  veading  were  referring  to  an  earlier  period  of  sui-erior 
episcopal  education  when  they  criticized  the  attainr.ents  of 
the  bishops  of  their  own  day  in  this  field.  Ho\;ever,  they 
can,  and  Kay  be,  referring  to  t"!e  reigns  of  lienry  III  and  of 
Edward  II  when  theology  bullced  ruch  larger  in  the  education 
of  the  bishops  t»ian  it  did  under  Kdward  III. 
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A  lawyer,  whose  early  Crireer  wns  filled  by  the  busy 
needs  of  the  d^y  In  the  king's  offices  or  the  pojjfll  court, 
would  loave  little  tiise  for  the  production  of  contributions 
to  the  world  of  knowledge.  VJlth  so  cany  Irn^ers  in  the  epis- 
copate, one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that,  while  the  general 
standard  of  education  was  high,  the  eiiscopal  bench  of  Ed- 
ward III  contained  few  scholars  of  note.   It  wris  only  in  the 
coi&parative  quiet  of  the  universities  that  men  of  any  scholas- 
tic reputation  were  to  he  foimd.  Althouc;h  sone  of  the  ]  re- 
lates with  Oxford  or  Cambridge  coniiections  were  not  v/itnout 
some  note  in  learning,  few  were  equal  to  the  bishops  of  an 
earlier  age. 

First  and  perhaps  forecost  of  the  scholc^r-bi shops  of 
33. 
Edward  III  was  itrchbishop  Iiradwc  riine,  tb.e  Doctor  Profundus 

of  the  I.lddle  Ages,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  I3W9.  ^'Is  fa»e 

as  an  Au-^ustinian  philosopher  is  even  recorded  in  the  "I.un*3 

Priest's  Tale**  of  Chaucer.       lor  jriany  centuries  his  great  work 

"De  Causa  Dei  contra  Pelagium,  et  de  virtute  causaruia  ad  suos 

I  ertonensis  Libri  tres,"  continued  to  be  a   standard  authority 

35. 
for  theologians.       In  addition  to  this  study,   which  earneci  hie 

the  title  noted,  Bradv/ardine  was  fonous  as  a  mather-atician  and 

as  an  astronor  er.     Cunther,   in  his  l^rly  Jcience  at  Qyfoyd, 

notes  hlia  as  "the  archbishop  who  advanced  our  knowledge  of 

36. 
stellar  polygons,  ratio  and  proportion,  .^nd  loci  in  space." 

oufficient  has  been  \nritten  on  this  /Archbishop,   ho\;ever,   to 

37. 
make  further  reference  to  his  achieveiuents  unnecessary. 

38. 
k  second  I.erton  i;an,  Wllliain  Reade,   Bishop  of  Chichester, 
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carried  on  the  herton  tradition  of  Bradwurdlne  In  matheratlcs 

and  astronor.y.     In  the  latter  field  he  \;as  the  piirt  nuthor  of 

a  S6t  of  afltronca.ical  tables,  and  hl3  rj»theinatlcal  instrup.t'nts 

39. 
w«re  still  reputed  to  be  at  l-erton  in  Go<iwin*s  time,       John 

Ashlngdon  and  dimon  Bredon  were  his  associates  in  these  studies, 

ho. 

and  all  three  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation.   v/ith  the 

former,  Reade  is  supposed  to  have  predicted  the  Black  Death, 

and  in  bod*  !  3.  Difrbv,  176^  he  is  reputedly  considering  the 

significance  of  a  conjumction  of  Jupiter  and  >»turn  in  .^corpio, 

hi. 
which  occurred  in  1357 •       v^liile  this  lean?,  of  course,  in  the 

direction  of  astrology  rather  than  astronomy,  the  true  science 

had  not  as  yet  been  separated  fron  the  pseudo- science.  3uch 

interests  were  not  isolated  ones,  for  Oxford  included  courses 

in  astronomy  on  the  arts*  level,  althou£:h  degrees  in  the  subject 

h2. 
were  not  as  yet  given. 

Broderlck  recounts  that  Reade  also  enjoyed  considerable 
fanse  as  «  historian.  The  basis  of  this  claim  is  probably  the 
Bishop's  rejmted  authorship  of  Lanheth  I  J.  99 >  an  abbreviation 
of  the  source  of  portions  of  vraarton's  Anglia  Jacray  assigned 
by  that  latter  authority  to  irchington.  rowever,  we  are  told 
by  James  Tait  tlat  t- e  case  for  Ref*de»s  authorshi]  of  the 
LaBibeth  manuscript  is  slender  and  there  is  none  w-atever  for 
the  British  l.useun  source  of  VTv^arton,  v/'iich  is  either  the 
original  or  a  inuch  fuller  copy  of  the  chronicle. 

nhlle  Iieade*s  Imown  worVis  are  few,  he  was  at  all  events 
a  keen  collector  of  books,  rivalling  iicliard  Bviry,  the  Bishop 
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of  Durhnm  to  whom  we  shall  refer  later,  os  a  bibliophile.  His 
library  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  volianes  was  certainly  ex- 
tensive for  his  day.  i,any  of  the  books  had  been  acquired  by 
purchase  from  the  executors  of  Bishop  ^hepiey  of  i-ochester, 
another  one-tlrie  teacher  at  Oxford.  These  Lende  distributed 
in  his  will  lartrcly  to  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  except  for  a 
few  which  he  bequeathed  to  Ills  friends. 

John  Sheppey,  nontlonGd  above,  had  sob«  tmwm   as  a 
theologian.  His  works  which  have  survived  are  all  sermons, 
unless,  as  seems  unlikely,  he  wrote  the  two  short  legal  tracts 
ascribed  to  his  riaiae.  For  a  time  he  was  perhaps  a  resident 
teacher  at  Oxford,  although  to  do  so  he  t.ust  have  held  his  post 
of  Frior  of  Eochester  as  an  absentee.  His  stuc'ies  did  not 
Eiake  hiE  unfit  for  the  trials  of  this  world,  for  we  find  hiin 
sent  on  an  eirbassy  to  Jpain  in  13^5  atteaptlng  to  negotiate  a 
iMrriage  between  the  Black  Prince  and  a  daughter  of  the  Ling 
of  Castile.   Aiile  a  iconk  of  Kochester,  Jheppey  had  gone  to 
the  curia  for  Bishop  Ilayao  Uythe,  and  this  fact  ciay  have  in- 
fluenced his  selection. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  find  iXwiinicnn  bishops 
OBiongst  the  scholars,  ot.  Dominic,  the  foimder  of  that  order, 
eiaphaslzed  study  as  a  means  of  achieving  skill  in  preaching. 
RiBBbert  de  iOEians,  the  fifth  master-general  of  the  order, 
brought  this  out  clearly  wlien  he  wrote  tl  at  "study  is  not  the 
end  of  the  Order,  but  it  is  exceedingly  nece;-sary  to  secure 
its  two-fold  alta,  namely  preaching  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
for  without  study,  neither  can  be  achieved." 
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Forenost  OKKig  the  Dominicans  in  this  regard  was  ThoMis 
Klxigstead,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  had  been  well  trained  for 
preaching  by  foreign  study  and  the  attainment  of  a  doctorate 
In  divinity  froa   Cambridge.  Like  tuiny  otJier  friars,  his  work 
was  liiiited  to  ciMaentaries  on  the  Bible,  \rtiich  provide  some 
basis  for  his  high  repute  as  a  theologian.   T^ie  style  of  his 
discours*  is  rlld,  and  violent  qiiarreling  may  have  been  foreign 
to  his  nature. 

Rliig3tead*s  interest  in  scholarly  pursuits  is  brought 

out  in  his  will,  in  which  he  provided  for  poor  liniversity 

students  and  bequeathed  a  loan  fund  to  the  university  of 

50. 
Cambridge.   Despite  his  ..elsh  see  (or  perhaps  because  he  had 

experienced  its  turlrulence ) ,  all  V/elsii  students  were  specifi- 
cally exempted  fror:  sliaring  in  the  benefits  of  his  legacies. 

Lisle,  another  Dcaninican,  who  had  a  ston  y  episcopate 

51, 
at  Ely,  reputedly  was  an  excellent  t  leologian  and  a  third 

DoBinican,  Jolin  Gil  ert,  was  the  author  of  some  sermons  found 

52. 
at  Ford  by  Leyland.   Unfortunately  not  a  great  deal  is  known 


about  the  learning  or  educational  attainnents  of  the  rest  of 

53. 
the  friars. 

Certain  of  the  bishops,  wiiile  not  scholars  of  note, 

served  the  universities  in  adainistrative  posts,  not  without 

benefit  in  several  instances  to  the  institutions  concerned. 

The  most  far::Oiis  of  these  was  .  oi-ert  Jtratford,  chancellor  of 

Oxford,  with  wTiOBi,  according  to  C.R.L,  Fletcher,  "tl  oughout 

the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Ldward  III,  no  Oxonian  could 

5^. 
vie... in  Importance  or  popularity." 
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otratford's  chancellori^hli-,   Iri  its  legality,  vas  oi>en  tx) 

question,     j*n  enrly  statute   states  tlust,    ir  possible,   th« 

holder  of  tbis  office   ishould  be  n  doctor  either  of  theology 

55* 
OP  of  c«non  law.       In  nearly  every  case  the  tedieval  chancellor 

56. 
WBa  a  regent  niastor,   but  the  ccirriisslon  of  otratford  was  cade 

out  "t-agistro  loberto  de   jtretford,  archluiacono  Cnntuar*, 

57. 
inter  vos  octualltep  nunc  studenti."       Jalter  seens  to  think 

that  Robert  vras  probably  a   student  of  theology  at  the  tlce, 

58. 
Incepting  for  n  liigher  degree, 

Stratford  was,  Eoieover,   t  le  only  cliancellor  './ho  \vas 

allowed  to  hold  Iils  post  in  absentia.     'XI .is  was  not  nt  his 

ovn  request,  but  the  wish  of  the  university  itself,  which 

feared  that  his  acceptance  of  the  great  seal  of  Uigland  would 

cause  his  resignation  from  the  chancellorship  of  C-xford.  In 

2333  ^^  ^^   Veen  laid  down  tliat  a  cliancellor  who  regained 

absent  for  a  conth  during  tens,  without  special  leave,  for- 

59. 
felted  his  office.   However,  to  avert  his  resignation  in 

ISarch-April  1^37*   the  university  wrote  to  the  \ilng  and  aslied 

him  to  urge  Jtratford  to  continue   in  office,  aijserting  that  ois 

skill  had  saved  Oxford  fror.  trouble  at  the  hands  of  "certain 

60. 
degenerate     ons."       This  plea  was  apparently  not  successfiAl, 

for  we  later  find  the  university  wrltinc  to  ho   ert  hinself, 

urging  tl-iat  he  continue  in  office  and  gpfinting  him  unlln;ited 

61. 
leave  of  absence. 

It  is  true  that  part  of  Robert  Jtratford's  appeal  may 

well  have  lain  in  the  fact  that  his  brother  was  i^rchbishop 

of  canterbury,  but  he  vas  no  irean  politician  in  his  own  right. 
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and  It  appears  tlat   he  conCuctSvi  himself  ns  chancellor  with 

approval.  JXiring  his  tenure  of  office  the  Jtariford  ^chiso  l-i^d 

bro.en  out,  and  the  university  ascribed  to  hijn  the  lii'ing's 

62. 
active  interierence  in  this  laatter  to  her  benefit. 

63. 
Henry  Cover,  a  fellow  of  lerton,  \/as  another  chancellor 

who  became  a  lishop.  His  period  of  office,  which  t  e  an  in 

6  f, 
October  13^2,  was  enlivened  by  tlie  resistance  of  the  univer- 
sity to  the  jurisdictional  claims  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Ox- 

65. 
ford,  but  nothing  decisive  was  achieved.   Gower's  fano, 

however,  lies  mainly  in  his  skill  as  an  architect,  for  which 

66. 
ha  has  been  "quaintly  called  the  *lJBn«vian  '.vykGham*,*' 

WllliaK  Courtenay,  the  future  ^irchbishop  of  Canterbury, 

also  filled  this  office,  to  \/hich  he  was  conf lined  10  June 

67. 
1367.   I^is  tenure  was  apparently  without  inei  lent,  but  tliere 

is  no  record  to  show  that  his  duties  were  not  well  fulfilled. 

It  is  true  t  at  at  a  later  period  he  forced  a  successor  in  the 

60  » 
chancellorship  to  beg  pardon  at  his  Imees,  and  declared  Oxford 

69. 
to  be  "the  university  of  Heresies,"  but  on  tiaat  occasion 

Courtenay 's  zeal  in  staojing  out  the  roots  of  V.'ycliffe's  teachings 

overshadowed,  for  the  rraient,  his  recollections  of  service 

within  her  walls. 

Two  other  bishops  or  fut'ire  bishops  -  the  well-beloved 
70.  71. 

Ralph  Salopia  in  1328,  and  the  friar  Gil"  ert  in  1376  -  were 

also  chancellors.  The  forcer  appointcjent  ^'as  probably  the 

result  of  Ralph's  connection  with  Oxford,  where  he  was  perhaps 

a  resident  teacher,  but  Gilbert  seems  to  have  gained  the  office 

as  a  political  apijointment.  ilie  Ijishop  of  Hereford  had  studied 
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©t  Oxford  In  his  youth|   but  his  stay  does  not  o^rear  to  have 

b«en  a   pleasant  one.     He  requested  pr^pfll  peraisalon  to  incept 

at  i^arls,   because  of  the  caasures  taker,  by  Oxford  against  the 

friars. 

It  hna  boen  asserted  by  Godwin  that  Lewis  Charlton  alao 
72. 
filled  this  office,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  basis  for  this 

73. 
stateiient.  His  brother  Kumphrey  certainly  was  chancellor, 

and,  as  the  two  frecj^ently  acted  together  on  official  business, 

the  error  is  a  r^tural  one.  Both  Lewis  and  Humphrey  Charlton 

vere  included  as  benefactors  in  a  list  of  such  people  drawn 

7W. 
up  by  oxford.  Like  William  heade,  Lewis  was  noted  for  his 

ability  as  a  methec-atician,  and  in  the  legendary  attendance 

of  WilUaai  \yyfcehaB  at  the  imivprsity,  Charlton  -vras  suppospd 

75. 
to  have  been  his  supervlscr  in  this  subject.   However,  the 

future  bishop  produced  no  books  which  have  survived j  those 

ascribed  to  hijn  by  Dple  were  probably  written  by  on  obscure 

76. 
fifteenth  century  scholar  called  Lewis  Caerleon. 

.Hnother  reputed  chancellor,  not  of  cixford,  but  of  the 

■ore  recent  university  of  Cambridge,  wns  Boger  T;orthburr;h, 

but  the  evidence  to  support  such  a  belief  has  b*-en  shown  as 

77. 
insufficient  by  Dr.  Sdwj-rds.   There  is  no  refjon,  however, 

to  doubt  his  intelligence  or  the  fact  that  he  was  a  graduite. 

7C. 
Jimon  Islep,  perhaps  a  fellow  of  i  erton  in  1307, 

Is  also  worthy  of  note  for  hi3  attempted  establishment,  in 

7'i. 
13o3»of  Canterbury  Hall,  a  foundation  whicli  violated  rhe 

notions  of  his  day.   It  contained  both  seculars  and  regulars^ 

although  the  former  were  afterwards  excluded  by  his  successor^ 
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80. 
th«r  Btfnr-' die  tine  Stmxn  Lnn^han. 

Isl«p*s  n«]hew,  '  IIIIrie    ■lttl'?3ley,   la  atatad  to  h»T» 

81.  • 

13**9.       Bishop  Ll3l«  granted  a  "mctntar     illUlvua  d«  Wittle- 

sl«y"  *»  llc4iii.<?«  for  t\  privnte  omtory  In  'nis  houie  «t  CAcsbridgc 

during  InTirifllty  in  June  of  th9  previou:?  yea  p.       Thl-j  inrlult 

vmy  point  to  an  earlier  tanure  of  his  naatorahlp  than  has 

83. 
hitherto  bflon  accepted  th-jre. 

Bishop  itetenan*9  foundntion  of  Trinitv  Ha  11^  Csr^bridge^ 

shows  his  seal  Interest  in  higher  lenrnlng.       In  13«?0  he  nc» 

qiilred  Prior  Crfiudea'a  hostol  at  thnt  imiv^gralty  froia  the 

Prior  nnd  conv«nt  of  FAy  for  the  sun  of  thro©  Vrujri.Jrod  pounds 

and  obtiilned  a  royal  charter  of  founcintlon.       i"ull  details  of 

this  nay  be  ohtflinad  fron  varioiis  works,   Inelndln;?  H.E.  I':alden*3 

86. 
■yyinlty  >I<>11.       In  ndditicniy  the  Blahop  doiv»t«td  f>  cheat  for 

poor  scholars,   cfllled  the  "Chest  of  Holy  Trinity,"  containing 


hundred  ^ounis,  which  w^s  kept  Pt  th«»  Gpruolite  priory  in 

O/. 

th*»  chnrge  of  the  white  friars. 

Other  bishops  made  contributions  to  l««rnlng  by  th« 

i&ethod  of  school  foundation,      j'hfl  graistk^r  .■school  of  .it.  John 

thr  Baptist's  lioapitnl  at  Joceter,  created  by  ^.ishop  .^tapleton^ 

proved  to  be  under-endowed  find  that  prelate's  successor,  John 

88. 
Orandissony  renedied  this  defect*       The  sane  prelMte  donnted  • 

number  of  books  to  '^aceter  College,   Oxford,  of  \f\\it*h  he  was 

tho  fcun-^er-vl^itor.         'ood  rpcnrds   that  still  another  Bishop 

of  Exeter,  Tho«a»  Urnntlnghaia,  was  a  great  Denefactor  of  the 

sare  college  by  his  contributions  to  a  funi  for  rebuilding  th« 
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90. 
library  in  1333»   Thonas  Hatfield,  who  wns  not  b  university 

graduote,  entered  Into  an  agreeLient  with  the  Prior  and  convent 

of  his  catliedral  at  lAirhaE  for  the  endovnent  of  Durliam  college, 

01. 
but  this  was  not  ccanpleted  xuitil  after  that  Bishop's  aeath. 

I  have  already  given  the  statistics  cm  higher  education 

asong  th<?  blsliopa  of  the  reign  and  details  concerning  individual 

graduates  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  on  education.  Jome- 

thlng,  however,  remains  to  be  said  about  the  education  of  those 

prelates  for  who:  there  has  been  a  suggestion  of  university 

attendance,  or  about  whCHj  t.'^ere  is  considerable  controversy 

regarding  the  extent  of  their  learning.  These  are  '..1111811 

Wykehan,  ..llliaB  iXiington,  John  ?x>kynghan,  the  Welstuaan  Ilowel, 

John  Gynewell,  Thomas  liatfleld,  Richard  Bury  and  Hoiert 

Stretton.  For  the  rer^inlng  seventeen  bishops,  hitherto  un- 

nentioned  in  this  chapter,  I  can  find  no  evidence  v/'.atsoever 

92. 
Indicating  attendance  at  a  university. 

Although  authors  such  as  Uood  give  the  tradition  of  an 
Oxford  education  associated  vrith  VJllllaE  Viykehan,  the  evidence 
seena  to  be  soliily  against  university  associations  as  a  student 
for  this  Bisiiop.  I.owever,  by  his  fovmdation  of  the  two  ;it. 
Kary  V/lnton  colleges  and  his  contribution  to  school  architec- 
ture, Wykeham  deserves  an  Important  place  in  tie  field  of 
•dueation,  even  if  he  cannot  be  included  in  the  list  of  gradu- 
ates. Despite  his  lack  of  foroal  education  on  the  university 

level,  he  appears  to  have  been  well  dt  serving  of  his  sucaalng  up 

93. 
by  Chaundeler  as  a  "vir  suiai^e  sajfens." 

A  strong  outward  case  for  university  attendance  appears 
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for  bishop  idington  of  winciiester,  Godwin  »nd  Foss  assert 
thfit  he  w«s  a  student  «t  Oxlord,  ?»nd  this  seers  to  hpve  been 
copied  by  R,L,  Toole  In  J.IJ.B.   'ITie  latter  writer,  however, 
is  Biore  guprded  In  that  he  nerely  says  the  prelate  probably 
attended  that  university,  k^atipbell.  In  his  The  Llv^.s  of  t\\{j 
Lord  Chancellors  of  iJiRland,  goes  further  and  tells  us  that 

iwJlngton  acquired  at  Oxfor.l  a  great  reputation  for  skill  In 

95. 
theology  and  law. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  bean  unable  to  verify  any  of 
these  statements,  and  noue  of  the  authors  mentioned  above 
gives  references  wlilch  could  have  given  rise  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. In  no  docuEient  wlilch  I  have  han  led  is  there  ever 
a  mention  of  Jdington  as  a  pagister*  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  notations  In  a  wells  laanuscrlpt  concerning  a  "magister 

William  de  Ldlngton,"  wlio  served  as  the  official  of  the  Bishop 

96. 
of  Bath  and  Vvells  In  1321,  but  an  Identification  of  this  nan 

%flth  the  future  prelate  would  be  only  conjectural.  His  nephew, 

John  1  dlngton,  whom  he  favoured  by  many  collations,  was  a 

university  graduate,  but  his  Oxford  degree  was  probably  ob- 

97. 
tained  after  the  bishop's  rise  frop  obscvrity. 

Unless  soBie  further  evidence  eKeri^es,  either  of  the 

Bishop's  attendance  at  a  university  or  of  his  identification 

with  tlie  official  of  the  Bishop  of  i^ath  and  Wells,  1  am  loath 

to  assert  that  :. ding  ton  was  a  university  graduate.  Godwin 

seems  to  be  the  sole  basis  for  such  a  belief,  f»nd  he  Is  not 

always  reliable.  Under  these  circunstances,  I  prefer  to 

leave  the  case  open. 
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The   third  prelate,   John  BoLynghain  of  Lincoln,   has 
been  Identified  by  Godwin,  Foss  and  V.ood  with  a   scholastic 
theologian  of  thfit  nacie,  who  \/as  educated  at  the  university 
of  Oxford,     W.h.  Hunt,   ir.  D.N.b,,   rejects  this  as  purely  con- 
jectural and  asserts  th?it  Lokyngham  "does  not  seer^  to  have 
b««n  «  nan  of  learning."'     oUch  a   stand  Is  seemingly  supported 
by  BokynghaEi*s  exanlnation  by  papal  representatives  for  fitness 
to  hold  tl'.e  see  of  Lincoln.     It  is  my  opinion  that  Bokynghan 

was  not  the  theologian  given  by  Oodwia,   but  that  he  was  a 

99. 
university  graduate,  probr^bly  only  a  Ulster  of  arts. 

In  justifying  such  a   staterjent  i  r.ust  proceed    oiutiously, 

for  at  least  one  other  John  BoLyngliam  (.or  liuciiinghain,  for  the 

nflEie  has  various  jpeillngs)   ct>r.plicote3  any  Idfantification. 

Venn  says  thet  a  v^n  of  thisj  name  was  a   scholar  of  iJjig's 

Kail  Cambridge  in  1327,  and  possibly  a  fellow  of  Clare  froo 

ICX). 
ISSl*??;     3nd  there  are  two  clerics  called  JoVrn  E.okynghar.  in 

the  I-ap^;v  ^aj.efidafjL« 

iiOBse  attetpt  has  been  nade  to  differentiate  between 

two  John  Dokyngiiats  in  the  Indexes  of  the  Calendar  of  l-apal 

Petitions y  but  it  is  not  very  successful.  One  Bokynghsm, 

froia  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  held  the  ciuirch  of  otokton  in 

101. 
Salisbury  diocese  in  13<>2,  when  his  nace  appeared  on  the 

Oxford  roll  of  graduates  seeking  additional  benefices.  No 

Bention  is  L>ade  of  a  Lincoln  prebend  in  the  roll.  He  was 

102. 
still  holding  otokton  in  I36!;. 

ii  cleric  of  the  saii.e  nasie  was  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln 

in  1362,     The   calendar  index  considers  tiiat  these  are  the 
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ten,     iOv/ever,   the  prebendary  was  almost  certainly  a 

car.brldge  graduate,   since  his  nacie  api.ears  on  the  Cambridge 

roll  of  that  year* 

The  i,lncoln  cliapter  records  have  only  one  John  Bokyng- 

hm  who  vras  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  In  1362.     he  was  the 

future  bishop,  who  obtained  the  see  of  x^lncoln  In  the  following 

10J+. 
year.         lie  could  not  have  held  ^  tokton  In  1365  and  must  have 

105. 
been  the  liokyngham  mentioned  in  tVe  cambridf^e  list. 

A  **aa£i3ter  John  de  BokynghaB,''who  was  a  canon  of  th« 

nuns'  ciiurch  of  V-llton  in  Salisbury  diocese,  acted  in  an 

official  capacity  for  Bishop  Thomas  Dek  in  13^3.     If  we  coiild 

identify  this  cleric  with  the  future  bishop,  Bokynghan's  degree 

would  be  strongly  established.     Alesby,  a   chiii-ch  held  by  the 

king*s  clerk,   is  mentioned  in  the  dociinient  and  1  suggest  that 

the  canon  is  our  John,  but  positive  proof  is  unfortunntely 

106. 
lacking.    Nevertheless,  the  other  evidence  noted  seercs  to 

show,  in  my  opinion,  that  he  was  a  university  gradiiate,  in  all 

likelihood  of  Catbridge. 

ITiere  is  little  real  evidence  to  show  that  Gynewell 

of  Lincoln  was  a  aagistey.  Godwin  records  tliat  he  attended 

107. 
Oxford,  but  no  authority  for  this  statement  appears.    Ills 

bull  of  provision,  as  do  all  other  documents  which  I  have 

108. 
seen,  calls  hizn  only  dominus. 

Vvhile  nagistri  are  often  called  docini,.  an  occasional 

reference  to  a  degree  woiild  seem  almost  certain  to  occiir  if 

Gynewell  possessed  one.  :)ulls  of  provision,  particularly, 

record  a  cleric's  acadeicic  status,  and  Gynewell's  provision 
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Bentlons  none.   It  Is  true  that  the  bishop  wns  enrolled  as  a 

109. 
benefactor  of  tl.e  university  of  CocCord,  but  thlg  ray  only  in- 
die*^ te  his  position  as  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,   with  this  in- 
foroation  in  mind,  I  think  it  extrecely  unlikely  that  John 
Gynevell  possessed  n  university  degree. 

According  to  I«  Neve,  fiovel,  Pishop  of  Bpn^or  in  1^71- 

110. 
held  the  position  of  Archdeacon  of  Anglesey  in  1357 •   A 

■mgister  Howel  ap  Gronou  vas  then  Archdeacon  and  acted  as 

vicar-general  of  Archbi?V'op  Islep  for  the  spiritualities  of 

111. 
the  vacant  see  of  Bangor.   However,  this  I!o^'el  died  in  or 

112. 
about  1366,  when  a  Thocas  aveburgh  essuned  the  archdeaconry. 

The  ball  of  provision  for  Bishop  Howel  cerely  callr  bin  a 
canon  of  Bangor.   It  seens,  therefore,  thnt  he  could  not  have 
been  oarister  L'owel  ap  Gronou,  Archd'^acon  of  i^nglesey,  that 
h«  was  not  called  *the  son  of  Gronou,'  and  we  hpve  no  evidence 
for  a  university  degree. 

Such  a  stateLent  is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  complete 
denial  of  the  possibility  that  this  Bishop  was  a  university 
gradiiate.  The  'welsh  ctiapter  of  3.  Asaph  in  l3Mt,  when  peti- 
tioning the  Pope  to  rerjove  a  papal  re?;ervotlon  frcwi  t^nt  see, 
I>ointed  out  the  "many  nerbers  of  the  chapter  of  approved  learning 

and  Tiorals,  doctors  of  canon  and  civil  law  and  theolopy"  from 

113. 
amongst  whoc  they  could  elect  a  bishop.    Tio  these  cen  were 

we  do  not  Lnow,  but  if  welsh  chapters  usually  contained  such 

a  profusion  of  highly  educated  clerics,  Howel  and  other  'y^elsh 

bishops  of  native  stock,  who  'isd  been  cathedral  cecbers,  may 

well  have  been  of  'approved  learning. ' 
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Bishop  Hatfield  of  Durh?>in  was  called  a  caK.l.ster  by  the 

p»pal  chancery  In  one  In^stance,  but  this  seecs  to  Imve  been 

llW. 
a  slip  of  tie  i.er,       Ther.;  are  nuaerous  references  to  Mm  in 

the  documents  of  the  period  but  no  others  to  a  def-ree.     In- 
deed,  the  Archilihop  of  York  tried  to  laflke  it  j^'lain  to  the 

ll'v 

cvrlfi  tJ.at  his  ^onroly  suflrr-ghr   was  not  of  good  education. 

Such  a  siinmary  discdsjfil  la  iiDposbible  in  the  case  of 

Hichnrd  Bury.  T.F.  Tout  holds  to  the  opinion  that  this  Uishop 

of  Diirhar:  was  not  s  -L^iver^lti'  graduate,  despite  his  literary 

pri^tenslons,  and   et.i:,lit'i si^e s  the  contetiptuous  attitude  of 

116. 
iurlRuth  towards  n:ury.   yach  n  view  la  not  without  opponents, 

but  let  us  consider  wliat  Tout  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 

\v"hllfl  Bury  is  sonetiJcQs  callod  ma^ijter^  his  normal 

style  was  doclnus  ard  thla  li  borne  out  by  the  erasure  of  a 

gu'^gistrp  snd  the  substitution  of  j^  doinlno  in  an  exchequer 
117. 

account.   The  future  Bishop  of  Durham,  we  are  told,  despite 

his  lack  of  a  university  education,  had  a  fondness  for  being 
called  poRister  and  '"cler'^s  drafting  writs  were  soicetimes  not 
un'./illlng  to  gratify  his  harmless  vanity,  though  some  pre- 
cisians objected  to  the  practice." 

Tout  appears  to  refer  only  to  royal  documents.  In  the 
Faual  Lale]nd^j;p   Bury  is  aitntioned  by  name  thirty -one  tiEos  and 
on  ten  occasions  he  is  called  ciagister*  Ko  actual  degree  is 
given  In  any  of  these  instances  and  indeed,  as  we  shall  see, 
only  once  is  this  infort ation  ever  set  down  in  any  document. 

The  chroniclers  ara  even  less  helpful,  i^aker  and 

118. 
I'urlmuth  refer  to  Biiry  as  dotninus f   while  the  latter,  in  another 

passage,  speaks  of  the  Bishop  slig'.tingly  -  "Eiediocriter 
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119. 
lltcratus,   volens  tancn  KApaa^Ji  clrrlctus  rcputiirl.*'        .vcn 

»(illlaE  Chpr.tre,   the  prlnclrjul  authority  for  the  bishop 'i. 

eiiicatlon  at  Oxford,   only  says  Bury  was  "siirflclentls  llter- 

eturafl."     This  author,  however,   stptes  definitely  t?iat  Bury 

•ttenoed  Oxford  and  thrt  for  a  time  he  v?»3  the  t\itor  of  .^d- 

120. 
wprd  III, 

His  -^ccour.t  of    xiry*3  educatlrn  tiTid  lils  official  posi- 
tion In  the  future  ruler's  household  has  been  repeated  verba ti« 
in  secondar;.   accounts  of  the  Slshop'r,  life,   such  as  Crelghton's 
article  in  D.N.B.     Tout,   Jiowcver,   clasi-ing  this  story  along 
"with  B»ny  strpnge  tales  in  Willlar  Cl-iriubre's  Lx^Ij-v.  Chj  orilcle ,  ** 
asserts  th^t  the  tutor  cf  Kdward  III  vas  o  John  ray.iGl,   parsia 

of  Rostheme  in  Cheshire^  v.'ho  \/na  specially  Kftntloned  c'.;^  r:uper- 

121. 
▼Islnp  the  kir.g*3  education  In  literature. 

However,   Denholin  Yoimg  comes  to  the  defence  of  lury  In 

122. 
an  article  in  ttie  Tronspctions  of  the  Koy?l  ristorlcal  .Society. 

On  the  argucent  of  age.  Young  thliiks  the  prelate  attended 

Oxford  froE  pbout  13C2  t^)  1312,  when  he  gave  up  his  studies 

to  becore  a  ro^al  clerk,     -ury,   he  cays,  r.ight  have  ieeti  Ed- 

ic:rd's  tutor  before  John  Paynel,  who  voiu-d  Imve  succeeded  the 

future  bishop   to  this  post  as  he  did  to  the   chaiaberlainship 

of  Chester  in  1326. 

All  this  is  sheer  assvjiiiptlon,  but  this  nev  study  has 

one  positive  piece  of  evidence  to  contribute  -  a  letter  ir* 

Bod.  Lib.  13.  /  shjcla  7^^   fol.  ^i;,  addressed  "venerabili  viro 

at  discrete  aagistro  I.ichardo  de  I3ury,  canonlco  Ubcr*  sacre 

theologie  baculario."  Tlie  question  Wi.lch  Eust  be  settled  in 
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our  ovn  rlrds  is  whether  thl??  3ollt«ry  mention  of  a  degree 

entitles  ur,   or  Denholr  Younjg,   to  spy  that  Bury  was  r  nagistcr 

and  s  bPchrlor  of  throlopy. 

If  Rlc^a^c»  Pury  \ma  rep.lly  p  bachelor  of  theology,    I 

should  thlrk  th^t  somr  rrference  tn  this  depree  v/ould  be  found 

In  eltVer  ?cltoiVs  reglatcr  at  Vork  or  in  the   Je(^3  Yaeantg 

Register  for  marhan,     vi>Ach,  however,   is  not  tho  case,  for  in 

all  1ocum3nt3  c^nnect'od  with  his  apix>lntrr!ent  to  the  bishopric 

of  Durhain,   the  blshop-eloct  Is  called  only  rj.canjj-ni^. 

This  Is  not  conclu'.lYe,   of  course,   as  Beaximont  is  ^iven  the 

123. 
saaie  tltl«,  nnd  he  was  a  university  fjraduste.     Other  docunents 

connected  with  Pury's  provision  llliewiae  fail  to  record  any 

12»*. 
degree  and  v.rme  colls  Mo  ipanister* 

Edvrard  ITI  hlns^lf  caller!  Bury  f\  ra^js.tey,  when  he 
reeOBBBonde:!  that  cleric  for  eocTf»glastical  pronotlon,  ^r^n 
John  XXII,   on  occasion,   did  the  sarce.     If,  as  Tout  siigf^ests, 
by  **hls  harr.less  vanity,"  !5ury  Influenced  sore  of  the  less 
rigid  royal  scrlbos,   1?  It  possible  t'lat  he  Klf^ht  hove  had  a 
slTillar  effect  upon  papal   cHP.es? 

Such  a  question  Is  difficult  to  answer,  but  Bury  would 
have  3€e;:ed  a  far  lass  iraposing  person  to  a  clerl;  In  the  papal 
chancery  than  to  one  In  the  royal  chancery.     The  vast  scope 
of  thG  organization,   lowevcr,  rleht  vel^   have  resulted  in 
certain  latter^  sent  to  or  concerning  Bury  carrying  the  desig- 
nation of  pa^istor,  ever,  if  thPt  cleric  did  not  possess  sny 
acadfeir.ic  qualifications  for  such  a  title. 

T!:ie  japal  clerks  at  />vl,'»non,  wher  answering  letters. 
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probably  hfld   tl*»j  original  neiore   znen  for  the  proper  :^pelling 
of  tiSLiB^  and  dignities  in  tne   re^-ly.      li  papal  docimenta  calling 
Bury  c  ffiagi;it<;r  vere  all  obviously  replies  to  royal  letters, 

or  perhc^ps  letters  rros-  cury  niciseli',   it  seecis  to  se  not  \m- 

j 

llliely  that  bury  woula  oe  described  often  as  the  j-nglish 
clerks  noted  hijL.     Unfortunately  they  are  printed  only  In 

calenJar  lomi,    out  a   study  suggests  taat  eipht  of  the   ten 

125. 
lising  the  title  of  caeister  are  replies.     The  remaining  two 

concern  a   certain  ihoi:a3  de  Felthorp,  .  .^..,  vhose  papal  pro- 
visions liiiiy  xs  to  assist  in  expediting.      It  is  possible   that 
the  rjture  bishop  fc«y  have  had  sol e thing  to  do  with  obtaining 
the  ptdpal  grants  for  relthorp,   and  tlir^t  these   zoo  r^r.?,    m  a 
sense,   replies* 

In  su&iLidry,   the  clironicle  evidence  vioes  not  all  agree, 
and  cliacbre  is  our  Oiily  source   for  Bury*s  tutors'nip  of  L.dward 
III*     Ih«  Bishop  was  addressed  both  as  luaeister  and  doEinus,, 
but  Tout's  explanation  of  the  forcer  terr.  of  address  has  a 
ring  of  truth  about  it,  even  when  applied  to  docucients  fr<Mn 
the  papal  chnncery.     Ihe  only  two  letters  iron  ^vignon  w-^ich 
are  not  replies  i  ay  be  explained.     The  absence  of  a  degree  in 
Bury*s  bull  of  provision  is  rather  unusual,   if  he  possessed 
one.     ivgainst  this  we  liave  JJenholE  Young's  itsunolean  nanus- 

cript  reference  for  a  degree  in  theology,   a   type  of  degree 

12o, 
Which  Bradwardine  alone  of  the  royal  clerks  possessed.      I  do 

not  personally  think  that  bury  was  a  r.a^ister.   but  the  reader 
is  entitled  to  decide   for  hiiuself  as  the  evidence   is   so  con- 
troversial. 
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Bttry*3  authorsr.lp  of  the  j^hllobiblon  has  been  ques- 
tioned, but  upon  this  subject  I  «in  hardly  c-oallfled  to  give  nn 
opinion,     t.uch  attention  iias  been  given  to  this  problea  but 
no  satisfactory  solution  has  been  reached.     Tout  thin^.3   th?»t 
Bury  indi^ired  but  did  not  write  the  work.     The  Benn  of  Jur- 

-^'   *  * 

nam,   the  eviltor  of  ^iichard  d 'Auni^ervillri  of    ^ury^  luakes  a 

strong  case  for  Bury  writing  the  book.     However,  he  can  only 

say 

that  while  exterrial  evidence  is  strong  against 
Bury's  puthorsVlp,   the  In^er*"?!  proofs  rrs  hervlly 
in  his  favour.     \/hether  or  not  every  page  of  the 
book  vTis  actually  vTit-tf^n  by  Vir.,   no  one   can  say; 
yet  this  is  certainly  the  case,  that  the  whole 
worl:  o^.  P-^e^y  rf>r<9  ^e^rs  ^Ve  cic— r  Inpress  of 
his  personal  cherficter.  ^nd  his  wish  to  let  the 
vforld  Jtiov  v^flt  were  >^is  alms. 

Tout's  ver<ilct  Is,   In  reality,    t^e   ^aic?. 

If  Bury  Is  to  \-e  relabel  of  his  clr^ltt  to  urilverslty 

128. 
j?rPdtratlon,   and  hlfl  aiit^!or3>^lp  of  the  HillobibJon  In  to  be 

callef!  Into  serious  question,  he  sttll  retains  our  interest  as 

perhaps  the  rest  avid  c^ollector  of  books  In  the  whole  of  the 

foTirte«?nth  cenfury.     He  seec^s  to  hpve  collected  so  inary  of  then 

often  hy  Tst^or  unscrup'ilous  rethodj  -   rhnt  one   ^erlcujly 

wcmders  If  he  fiver  foijind  time  to  read  theic,  pnrtic^J-arly  vhen 

129. 
one  rer.enilv>r«  his  busy  life  as  a  roy?l  official.       !    t 

happened  to  thes^  is  a  matter  of  doubt:   they  did  not  ,o  to  tVie 

urlveralty  of  Oitford  as  has  often  be*»n  suggested.     In  all 

probability,   considerlnc  the  poverty  In  which  Bury  died,   they 

130. 
were   sold  to  pay  his  drbts,   Ilk*?  ^hose  of  Thonsas  Cobhan. 

While  Bury»<?  education  Is  °  problf?ri  of  some  difficulty, 
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no  one  '^f'S  coT\°tdeT^d  liln  pr  tlllt.erpto,  snd  lncie*»d  sijich  » 
cb?»rge  coul^  hflv«  no  founiptlon?,  Pow«>ver,  such  s  verdict 
has  b««n  given  o"  :  ohert    '.tretton,   nnd  0/«jt,   as  w©  h?>v*»   seen, 

has  5'Pde  '"lis  Into  ^n  oiitstanc'lng  '=!XP?nplf  of  ?   r-eneral    ignorance 

131. 
anoni^st  the  priestly  class,   pI though  nnother  'school  of  thoupht 

tries  to  Bflks  hljw  a  skilled  pepsl  lawyer  who  wps  the  first 
paster  of  Trinity  !^*»11,   Carbrldpe, 

The  unfpvoiiTPhle  opinion  concerning  ^tr*»tton'^  know- 
ledge has  arisen  frorc  an  tmqiwstloned  acceptance  of  the  account 
given  by  Elrchlnfton  of  tho  prelate '-^  t-^oubles  In  obtaining 
either  archierlscopal  or  p«pa?.  con^lrr»tlon  of  his  plactlon 
to  the   see  of  Coventry  nnd  Tlchfleld   in  1359.      1^15=?  view  Is 

art>arentl7  reinforced  hv  TTenrv  ^'barton  who  se^rir^ly  pives 

133. 
proof  froBs  Tslep's  refrl^ter  that  .itr«tton  was  -unable  to  read. 

.iJuch  a  vlov  has  been  rejected  by  Venn,   In  his  /  lugni.  Cantab- 

rirler.sis.  and  '3j'  !  alden  in  his  college  history,   Trinity  Tfe^ll. 

These  men  a^sl.^n  to    Itretton  a   ioctorate  In  civil  la-ir  and 

consiier  bin  to  hrvr  be?»n  the  first  r?^q*-or  of  Datercan's  college 

at  Cnnbrid^e,  fo»w^ed  in  1350. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  the  assertion  of  Venn  and  Kalden 

that  Robert  3tretton,  doct'^r  of  laws  and  the  first  custos  of 

Trinity  nail  Car!brid.'=;e ,  was  the  f^jture  bishop  of  Coventry  and 

Lichfield.  laldsn  '^s  troubled  by  the  story  of  r<lrchln?ton, 

noted  ^bov^  and  nade  the  following  ren.-^rks  which  are  wortliy 

of  quoting* 

There  Is  scwethin^  dlfflc^ilt  to  believe  in 
the  story  as  it  stands,     -e  are   tolC  ti.cot  D% 
3tretton  was  a   "-octor  of  Lnv?  of  Carbrldge, 
and  that  oefore  consecration  he  bad  been 
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Auditur  of  the  i.ota  ii^  the  Tapal  Court  -  that 
Is,   one  of  a  body  of  twelve   Judges  who  had  to 
decide   lirporUint  tiueotions  of  ;.robatt?  and   In- 
heritance, with  whcwD  John  /Ji.11,  and  Innocent  VI. 
concenied   i  r  cinsolvoo  speclall, ,    to  Increnss 
their  efficiency.     Itie  Court  of  the  xvota  was 
the  hit/nest  cov.rt  of  ajpsfl  in  Curistendloni  in 
prohate  cases.     De    itrettcn  as  an  Auditor 
Lust  have   *.*«en  ccntinuFll^    iiij.,er-cd  in.  l;-..3irj.css 
conducted  in  Latin,   and  liave  lived  in  a   society 
W'..lch   t.'..uveo   ,.r>lj.n  lialitaally.      II    1:^   in- 
credible  that  such  a  ran  could  not  re;^d  Latin, 
or  that  tiie  I-ope  would  not  be  aw^re  of  1-tls 
deficiencies  if  he  could  not,  vrithout  being  told 
of  it  iroiu  I^n^XMid.     '.eiLher  is   It  i-iobatlc  ty.5;t 
ewre  conplaisarce  to  the  Frince  of  vales  would 
have  tiiv^.'ii  uii,  a  uej^rce  j-s  Doctor.     Br-tcriEn. 
was  himself  a  learned  ci»n,  anxious  for  the 
effluif?ncy  oi   his  college,     ile  would  not  liave 
■«de  an  ignorarcus  Kaster.      (135») 

All  this  is  quite  true,   provided  that  the  master  of 

Trinity  Hall  was  the  future  bishop,     liut  tiiero  were  two 

Robert  3trettons,   one  the  clerk  of  the  Flack  Prince  and  future 

bishop,  and  the  other  a  one-tiiae  auditor  of  the  Hota ^  a  friend 

of  Bishop  Batesan,   D.C.l.,  and  later  Archdeacon  of  Derby  in 

136. 
1367*     ^alden  was  .justified  in  questioning  any  Latin  deficiency 

of  the  first  caster  of  the  Canbridge  college,  but  neither  he 

nor  Venn  is  correct  in  considering  tie   two  cen  as  one. 

When  we  know  that  Jtretton  wa<^  not  a  J.C.L.,   one 

difficultv  has  been  overcorie,   and  we  tpy  disriss  the  first 

part  of  our  probled.     If  the  bishop  was  not  the  first  raster 

of  Bateran's  Trinity  Hall  and  a  celebrated  canon  L'^w  lawyer, 

vas  he  as  Illiterate  as  Birchlngton  states?     The  fact  that 

^tretton  was  n   fully  qiialified  priest  at  the    tiae  of  his  elec- 

13s. 
tlon,   ftlone  indicates  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  Latin. 

If  there  were  any  grains  of  truth  in  Birchlngton 's 

story  of  the  successive  rejections  of  the  bishop-elect  for 
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his  Iflcl    of  lenmlng,    sor«  t-rncws   surely  would  exist  In  2£Z» 
L^lej:,     The  erc>ile.T>lf5cojwI  Rrchl'^es,  however,    fpl?.  t,o  siipport 
the  c-tronlclT*s   st«tcpents.      Three  r^ocunerts  give  ns  ?» 
different  pictiiro  of  t^e  proceedings  -  the  pflp«l  bull  con- 
cerning    tretton*?  election,   -t-he  report  of  the  Bishops  of 
I,on<ion  '^rr*  Rochester  or  fY°  learning  of  t^e  bifsbop-eleot,   and 
thPt  prelate's  oeth  of  obedience   to  the  prlrwte.      Let  us  oon- 
sl'1*»r  tbers  in  turn. 

Innocent's  bull  or>ens  v'1t>"  t^o  usual  preapble  of  the 
rsp^l  rlcht  to  provide  onlti»bIe  pastor?  for  ch^ircbes  n^'^e 
destitute  of  spiritual  superrt^lon  by  the  f^eath  of  their 
bishop.       ben  lO'er  rorthburf:>''?  death  be<»ne  known  at  the 
jjurla,   the  twin  see  of  Coventry  snrf  Lichfield  vss  specially 
re-erved,  but  In  iPTiorar.ce  of  tMc,  '  obert    .tretton  was 
elected  by  the  chapters  as  bishop.     This  cleric  gave  bis 
assent  to  this  act  but  afterwards,  having  doubts  about  a 
re?erv?tlon,    ru^r  Itted  his  case  to  the  pajal  conslstor;/.     Be- 
cause of  tl  €  reservatl'^r,   t\  e  election  wf  s  (declared  null  end 
void,   but  the  Tope  r^eclt-ed  t©  accept  the  chapter  candidate, 
because  rary  re?;b€r?  of  the  College  of  Crr^lnals  ?»ave  an 
excellent  report  on  the  learning  ar  d  ability  of  t.vat  cleric. 
Hcwever,    ?ore  fora:  of  eyarlnatior  was  necessary,  and  Innocent 
delensted  authority  for  tbe  ArcbMsbop,  agrlsted  by  the  P?  shop 
cf  Pochester,   to  see  if  the  cardidate  was  "utllec  et  iioneian 
ad  re,.lr»€E.  Ipsariar  eccleslarun."     If,    as  had  been  reported  to 
the  r-ope,   this  was  so,   these  prelates  vere  to  provide   Jtretton 
to  tbe  bisborrlc  of  Coventry  and  Llchfleld# 
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The  r-pndate  was  addressed  to  Jlnon  lolep  and  the 

Bishop  of  Rochester,   but  "si  tu,   f rater  flrcttleplscopus, 

legltlmo  Irpedlnento  detentus  ad  executioneic,*'  then  the   latter 

was  enpowere*]   to  proceed  with  tVte  assistance  of  the  Bishop 

of  London.  Authority  war  elver  to  t'  e  two  suffragans  which 

had  been  delegated  by  the  tope,  Islep  apparently  belnp  unable 

139. 
to  act  personally. 

This  Is  rather  different  froc  Blrchlngton's  account. 
Stretton  did  not  personally  appear  at  the  curio  and  Innocent's 
reaction  to  his  "election"  r/as  favourable.  Iiov/ev^r,  the  Bishop 
was  to  be  exarlned  for  learning  and  suitability,  and  his  pro- 
vision was  contingent  upon  his  ability  to  lacet  the  reqi.irer.ents. 

The  two  Bishops,  John  ^heppey  of  Rochester  and  1  Ichael 

North  burgh  of  London,  reported  bad.  to  the  tsetropolltan  that 

they  had  exar  Ined  the  candidate.  lie  had  been  found  sultfible 

for  the  prelacy  in  learning  and  in  other  requlretents  and  they 

1^. 
had,  accordingly,  confirmed,  provided  and  consecrated  him. 

Thus  we  see  that  Stretton  was  exarlned  once  only  and 
was  accepted  on  the  basis  of  his  lemming  and  suitability. 
Both  the  Bishop  of  l^ochester  and  the  Bishop  of  London  took 
part  In  the  exaiaination,  not  just  the  Bishop  of  Lonlon  as  our 
chronicle  account  asserts.  Tlse  story  of  Blrchington  tsay  be 
discarded. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  loiow  tie  nature  of  the 
"legitimate  impediment"  which  t^revented  Islcp  from  acting. 
Unfortunately,  1  found  nothing  in  the  primate's  register  to 
siiggest  wtiere  he  was  on  t];e  assigned  day.   It  is  possible  that 
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the  only  truth  In  Mrchington's  story  was  Islfip's  wish,   for 
soce  reason  which  we  do  not  Ijiow,  not  to  conflrt.  Jtretton 
personally.     Innocent  provided  an  "out"  and  the  Archbishop 
accepted  It. 

I'he  register  entries  noted  above  also  invalidate  a 
rather  curious  tale  of  Venablea  about  Tlomas  Li-le,   tVie  stormy 
liiahop  of  i.ly.     One  of  the  reasons  for  his  estranger  ent  from 
Sdward  III  was  his  refusal  to  assist  at  Jtretton's  consecra- 
tion.    Tills  tale  Is  false,  as  this  duty  was  specifically  given  to 

th«  prelates  noted  above.     Loreover,    there   Is  no  mandate   In 

lUl. 
Lisle 's  o\m  register  asking  him  to  perlorEs  it. 

Finally,  we  have  to  consider  the  archieplscopal  register 

entry  on  Jtret ton's  oath  of  obedience.     Contrary  to  both 

Wilson  and  Owst,  'vliarton  was  not  quoting  fror  the  docunf^nt 

but  was  apparently  trying  to  summarize  its  content  in  the 

light  of  the  passage  fror:  3irchington.     It  reads  as  follows! 

Lecta  fuit  ista  professlo  per  uagistrian  MchardiM 
de  Berr  ynneliat,  tanquar.  organiasi  vocia  dicti  epid- 
copi  viva  voce  constitutiaa  in  capella  praefatl 
d<x.)ini  archiepiscopi  infra  maneriUE  suum  de  Lam- 
beth coram  ipso  dodsino  archlepiscopo  Non.  let. 
KCGCLX  et  post  lecturaci  dicte  professionis  prae- 
fatus  episcopus  p:anu  sua  propria  scripsit  istp. 
ver .  a   conf in  o  et  conscribo  praesentibus  I'-af^lstro 
l-illielr^o  de    ;itleseye  officialo  euro  de  arcubus 
Londoneiisis  nr.gistro  liichardo  de  'Vam.yngton 
liic  ardo  '.(Odelnnd  Ijillielro  atte    -/ene  notare 
publlcae   lathonensis  et  alii.      (1U2,) 

The  fact  tliat  .itretton's  not  reading  his  profession 

of  obedience  was  considered  worthy  of  note  by  the  Archbishop's 

registrar  shows  that  such  an  action  was  indeed  unusual. 

Hov;ever,   "scripsit"  not  "conscripslt"   is  used  and  "inanu  sua 
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propria"  Is  odded  to  iiake   it  clear  that  the  Slsbop  himself 
wrote  1  Is  flgreenent  with  the  oral  stater,  ent  of  his  proxy.      If 
>-.tretton  could  vnrite  -  and  It  seenis  clear  fror-  this  pnsrtage 
tlifit  he  could  -  he  certainly  nust  have  been  able  to  read  im- 
less  either  his  sight  or  his  voice  was  cripjled  in  sooe 

in3. 

nanner* 

Although  it  is  thus  true   that  otretton  was  able  to 

read  and  write  s<».;e  Latin  and  wr^s  not  an  utter  Illiterate, 

it  3«eK.3  obvious  that  he  had  no  university  degree.     None   is 

Dtentloned  in  any  papol  docuiiient,   nor  was  trie   future  bishop 

called  magister  when  serving  in  t  e  household  of  the  Black 

frince,     ii  negative  proof  tJ'iat  Jtretton  was  not  a   scholar  is 

his  will,  in  which  only  one  book  is  mentioned,  a  missal.  If 

he  had  held  law  degrees  It  seer.s  probable  that  he  would  have 

1M+. 
owned  at  least  a  fev;  legal  voiunes. 

There  Is  sopie  basis  for  considering  Jtretton  an  "llllter- 

atus**  in  the  proper  medieval  sense  of  the  terK,  but  the  fere 

fact  that  he  was  both  a  clerk  and  an  aliLoner  of  the  Black 

Prince,  even  serving  upon  occasion  as  his  envoy,  should  lie 

enough  to  disprove  any  reputation  of  total  illiteracy.  On  the 

other  liand,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  f^iat  he  was  a  nan  of 

great  learning,  and  he  was  certainly  no  doctor  of  civil  low. 

^y  judgerent  of  the  prelate  falls     etween  that  of  i^lrchington 

and  Owst  on  the  one  hand  and  v.hltelocke  and  Lalden  on  the 

other,      Jtretton  takes  his  place  beside  such  men  as  l.'ykehan 

and  Ilatfleld  who,  although  they  possessed  no  university  degrees, 

were  cotipetent  Men  of  the  world. 
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This  survey  has  shown,   I  hope,   that  education  In  the 
fonnsl  sense  ai  pears  to  have   leen  on  the  Increase  in  the 
English  episcopate,     v;ith  the  exception  of  the  nebulous  v/elsh- 
Bten  holding  sees  about  whom  I  can  say  little,   even  the  non- 
graduates  In  the  episcopate  had  scwie   sort  of  qunllflcation  to 
be  teroed  ccanijetent,   at  least  in  adL;lnlstratlve  dutiea. 

Kost  of  the  bishops  who  held  university  degrees  were 
lawyers,  and  this  fact  Eay  have  called  down  upon  tliem  the 
scorn  of  those  who  ffilt  lav;  to  be  an  unreliglous  training 
for  the  highest  office  in  the  Church.     If  we  believe,  with 
Bishop  Lrunton  of  Rochester,   that  it  was  the  bishop's  task  to 
laboior  only  "in  the  word's  vineyard,"  nost  of  the  prelates  of 
Edward  III  were   ill-equipped  for  such  a  specialization,   par- 
ticularly by  their  lack  of  theological  training. 
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Notes  to  Chapter  Thr«« 

(1)  i.dae  1  liTlriuth,   Contlr»\ig<tlo  Chronicnr'  \e 

Avesbury^  De  Gestls  l.lrabllilsus  hegis ,.^ __-_-ii» 

ed.  i^mV...  Thodnpaon,  holls  Jeries,   London,   I869,   vp,To-6l} 
ChroDlcon  Angllae.   132C»l/,Cr^   euctorg  conf^cho  tiuodam 
Janctl  Albap4  C actually"  T.   lal^slnghniDj-   ed.   tJ.l  ,   Thoppson, 
Kolls  _;erias,   London,   iSyW,   p.  1.     Vyvllle   is  described 
as  "vlr  utlque  cor.petenter  llllteratus  et  ■  '    *    9  per- 
S(Miatus>*'     itn  e<irller  writer,   tlie  Eonl:  of  .    .^..iGbury, 
devotes  considerable   rjpace   to  tlje   .leganeracy  of  the  pre- 
lates, wlio,  he  feels,   i  refer  Lioney  to  learning  (Chronicles 
of  the  .^oir^XiS  of  -idward  I  ?.nd  .;dward  lly   ed.  i',   .jtubbs,  ~ 
Rolls  Series,   l^-c2-3,   2  vols.,    II.   2^2). 

(2)  G.H.   Owst,    I-renching  in  1  edieval  i^^ngl  nd,   Catibrldge, 
1^26,  pp.  36-30. 

(3)  i:«  iidwards,   "The  bishops  and  Learning  in  the  Beign  of 


lidvard  II,     Church  v^na.  terly  Review,  Aj^rll-June  19'*^^, 
[.   57-^6,  esieclally  n  .    57-5. 


C^OUCVIII. 
(U)     For  exanple,   in ' Chron.  Ang'. y ' dtj. ' 9»10.   29-30,   50,    ^3-9*, 
58  and  62,   Bishops    jamet,  Brad'/ar-Une,   llarev/ell,   I^lep, 
Lerme,  Reade,   Jheppey,  liaiph    .tratford,   Judbury  and 
v;ittlesley  are  called  laap.lster;   in  Chronica  Johannis  de 
Reading,  et  iinonvini  Canturrit^nsis.   1  ,M^6-l'-^67.   ed.   J.   lait, 
f'aiichester,   191S   PI'.   1^,   li^>»   1^7-^0,   1-75,   15G-159 
and  176-77,   th.e   sane  ten-i  is  applied  to  l.arnet,   Lewis 
Charleton,   Lslep,    Offrrn,   Hraduardine,   TMor^as  '^rilleck, 
Lenne,  1  ichael  Korthburgh,  Kalph  Jalopia,    oheppey. 
judbury,   'iTioresby,   John  TrillecP.  and  wittlesley;   in  The 
Anoniiaaile  chronicle,  ed.  V.I-.   Galbrsith,  l^anchester, 
1>27,   u.  32,   57,   75-6,  79,   9C>,  9^,   1=^-55,   the  title 
reastre  is  coupled  vith  the  nacies  of  Barnet,  v.ourtenay, 
Ueville,   Judbury  and  llioresby:  and  'iist.   itng..    I.   276, 
296,   295-9,   3^53,   307,   31^',   3IS-9,  and  II.  »+>,   179,   222 
and  2W7,    tells  us  that  Tarnet,   uou-  tenay,     ir'htir,  T^are- 
well,   Lenne,  heade,   ^heppey.   oudbury,  Ueville,   Thoresby 
and  Vvlttlesiey  were  university  graduates.     otVer  chronicles 
will  furnish  af:ditional  examples •     ITie  collection  in 
Wharton's  Anglia   >>acra.  vol.   1,  are  rore  usefta  than 
Bost  for  tbe  actual  degrees.      -aKer*3  description  of 
Ralph  jalopia  as  "doctor  decrctonirr}  et  tl  eologie" 
CC!  ronicon  Gp-lfridi  le    taker  le  3wvnebroke.  ed.  Ei.l-. 
Thompson,   Oxford,   18^9,   p.  ^5)   is  rare  in  its  precision 
in  chronicles  other  than  vHiarton's. 

(5)  Chronicles  of  the  Leigns  of  j.dvard   I  and  Ldward  II.   II.  252, 

"vian^uis  ?t  nfitura  attenditur  in  principe,   sed  virtus  et 
scientia  requiritur  in  episcopo." 

(6)  corpus  liris  canonici.    ^ec.  Greg.   IX,  Lib.   I,   Tit.  VI, 
Cap.   VII,  "^uiai  in  cunctis." 

(7)  Ibid..   Lib.   I,  Tit.  VI,  Cap.  AX,   "Innotuit  Nobis." 
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(8)  IMl.,   Lib.   I,   Tit.   VI,  cap.  Vli,    "-,uuir  In  cunctls." 

(9)  Xbid. .   i-lb.    1,    iit.   XIV,  C{»p.   LX,    "A  lailtis  rultotlens." 

(10)  A  university  degree  was  not  an  essential,  fit  leflst  origi- 
nally, but  tiie  candidate  hnd  to  be   signified  as  competent. 
The  papal  chancery  hnd  a  d(?i>artj;)cnt  vhlch  "Specialized 

In  exaruiriTtions  sm}  the  issuance  of  certificates  for  this 
very  purpose   (see  n.   99).     One  of  the  tasks  of  tie  arch- 
bishop in  Y1L2  examination  of  a  bishop-elect  was  to  ue- 
terrine  if  the  candldnte  had  sufficient  aclentlaf  but 
adequate  lx»o..lec1se  in  practice   seeus  to  have  depended  on 
Individual  interpretation. 

(11)  ReglstruEi  Lilatolaruia  Iratrls  Joht^nnis  feckhnm,  Archi- 
episcopi  Gantuariensis,  ed.  C.T.  r.artln,  iJolls  ierles, 
London,   llVoS-C,  3  vols.,    I.   77-oO. 

(12)  G.I- .   Trevolyan,  Ijigland  in  the  Age  of  '.jycliffe.   London, 
1920,   p.   106. 

(13)  W.  Langland,   The  Vision  of  fiers  Hou^^hraan,   tr.  H.Il.  Uells, 
Hew  York,  W';,  p.  279. 

(lU)  Jt.  Greeory,  in  his  Uegulae  fastoralls  Liber  of  the  sixth 
certury,  expounded  such  a  tl.eory  in  full,  but  the  concept 
seems  to  have  fallen  partV  into  abeyance.  Now,  however, 
it  was  beinR  eciphaaized  afrfish  by  such  v/ould-be  reformers 
as  Langland  and  ..ycliffe,  and  even  earlier  writers. 
E.i:.  Lyle,  llie  Office  of  an  i:;nt?iish  liislioi.  in  the  First 
^ialf  of  the  Fourteenth  Century ^  Plilladelphia,  1903, 
pp.  127  et  ^eq.,  dlscussea  the  ^-lowth  of  this  noverent. 

C15)  Chron.  img..  p.  255*  "contra  graduis  suae  dignitatis,  ut 
plurii':i  conclar!ab^nt,  illi  officio  nllitaturus  accessit; 
sed  si  ipse  illud  procuraverlt,  aut  sponte  suscaperlt, 
novit  Deus." 

(16)  For  Uycliffe*s  views  on  this  subject,  see  his  LJerrionos. 
ed.  J.  Loserth,  k   vols.,  1877  f.,  1.  175-C,  2»k.,  II.  179, 
367,  etc.;  Pe  Fotostate  lapae^  ed.  J.  Loserth,  1907, 

P»  379;  Opus  I'vanrelicmn.  ed.  J.  juoserth,  I895,  2  vols., 
II.  372-9;  Ue  Officio  iastorale^  ed.  J.  J.  Lechler, 
Ldpsig,  1^83,  IF.  32-3.  For  a  discussion  of  preaching 
by  prelates  and  scx^.e  observations  on  their  reli.f^ious 
attituJes,  see  iiy  own  l.mAm   thesis.  The  Iinrlish  l^plscopacvy 
1^70-CQy  Unix'ersity  of  Toronto,  19^6,  pp.  76-10^+,  and  the 
references  there  cited,  i^ishop  >runton  of  Cfirlisle, 
perhaps  the  grer'tost  preaclier  of  tho  period,  is  very 
pessimistic  about  the  results  of  the  course  r>dvocated  by 
Wycllffc,  in  his  stateient,  "For  r.yself,  I  say  it  with 
tears.  I  have  preached  for  ten  years  continuously  against 
the  sins  rife  in  ciy  diocese,  and  still  I  cannot  see  that 
any  one  has  risen  effectively  froii  his  evil  life  "  (F.A. 
Gasquet,  The  Old  i,nglis!i  Bible  and  other  Ls^avs.  London, 
1908. f  1  iT 

(17)  V.',U,  Capes,  The  Ijiglish  Church  in  the  XIV  and  XV  Cen- 
turies. London,  1900,  pi .  207-o,  l.hile  i-eacoc!  was  de- 
prived for  his  utterances,  this  sermon,  in  reality,  \/aa 
merely  a  defence  of  existing  conditions  v/hlch  had  readied 
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their  r  aturity  In  the  closing  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century,      ihe  aen-on  i^renching  of  bruiiton  must  be  t^ken 
as  exceptional,   not  «s  typical. 

(18)  See  appendix  III  for  r«terial  behind  the  figures  which 
follow, 

(19)  ^e  T.F.   Tout,    "Llterfiture  and  learning  in  the  English 
Civil  service  in  the  iWth  Century,"  in  .jpeculuti^    IV. 
365-9,  where   this  author  says  the  medieval  official  had 

0  good  education,   but  it  was  technicnl  and  not  hiitnaniatic. 
The  heavy  responsibilities  of  iiobert  wyville  as  secretary 
and  keeper  of  Isabella's  privy  seal  have   been  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Brooeie   (Tout,  Chapters^  V,  288). 

(20)  This  was  no  cean  achieverent.     Dr.   Jalter,   in  The  Register 
of  ThoEas  de  Cobhar;,   Bishop  of  Worcester^   ed,  L.Ii.   tierce, 
li/orcestershire  Ilstorical  Jbciety,   i.ondon,   1930,  p.  vli, 
notes  that  "starting  at  foi.rtuen  years,   a  uan  was  Ji.A, 
about  eighteen.   1  .A.  about  tuenty-two;  he  could  not  be 

a  D,D»  before  thirty-tliree  or  thirty-four,  but  the  doctorate 
of  canon  law  was.   I  think,   a   shorter  course."     In  short, 
a  doctorate  meant  sixteen  to  twenty  yef*r.s  of  university 
study.     Tne  length  of  this  in  divinity  nny  well  have 
caused  many  to  turn  to  law,  especially  as  it  was  more 
lucrative. 

(21)  Anongst     the  regulars,   ho..'ever,   the  ronlts  never  contributed 
«  great  deal  to  learning,  even  in  the  theologicpl  field. 

H.  Rashdall,   The  liniversities  of  Europe  in  the  liddle  i>ges. 
•dltion  revised  bjTr.i  •  ^oulclie  and  ii.B.  ijrdcn,   oxford, 
1936.  3  vols.,   III.  190,   tells  us  tnat  the  Cionks  "never 
applied  theiaselve.=?  cordially  to  the   scholastic  philosophy 
or  theology..  ..iino the r  lurpose  vrtiich  probably  interested 
the  average  abbot  riore  tlian  the  ecclesiastical  needs  of 
his  House  was  the  supply  of  coE-petent  canonists  to  transact 
its  legal  business  and  to  represent  it  in  ecclesinstical 
courts."     Jhepiey  and  Brimton  of  iiochester,  ho^/ever,  both 
had  degrees  in  theology. 

(22)  Gibbs  and  Lang.  Dl shops  and  liefom.,  p.  2.  iee  also  pp. 
192-6  for  details  on  the  education  of  these  nen. 

(23)  iidwards.  The  sis  ^  pp.  106-9  and  article  cited,  pp.  58-61 
There  were  seven  theologians  and  eight  lawyers.  Kowever, 
Burghersh,  one  of  the  lawyers,  is  only  "said  to  liave 
studied  canon  and  civil  law."  Tlieolof.ians  were  in  the 
majority  until  the  end  of  the  reif?n,  when  John  XXII 
appointed  six  lawyers.  Dr.  i:.dwards  believes  tliat  the 
legalistic  rdnd  of  the  Pope  ind^-libly  atanped  tlie  epis- 
copate by  this  Love  and  in  such  a  light  interprets  Tout's 
statement  tlat  John  XXII  left  a  deep  mark  on  English 
ecclesiasticnl  history  (see  T.r.  Tout,  The  i lace  of  the 
Helen  of  .Jward  II  in  i^nglish  History.  I  snchester,  191  iv, 
p.  230.)  I  y  the  increasing  use  of  the  episcopate  as  a 
reward  for  his  adulnistrative  servants,  i.dward  III  also 
influenced  the  law  elerent  in  the  education  of  the  bisViOps 
for  his  officials  were  almost  all  civllists.  V-Tiile  John 
XXII  T^indoubtedly  had  a  great  influence,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  give  the  credit  for  the  Increase  of  lawyer-bisliops 
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\mder  j>4Ainrd  IJI,  .it  Ipost,   to  thfit  ruler  hinself,  and 
to  the  I  ore  lucrative  nature  of  legal  studies  contrasted 
with  theolof.lcal  i.tudies, 

(2U)    Jee  3±T.  K.B.  Vaisey,   The  Canon  Lav  of  the  Church  of 
.  n.?lrr4y    J.r.C.L.-    LondonTT^WTTT^^^Tii         " 

(25)   It  liay  be  argued  that  this  went  baci.  to  the  days  of 

Lanf.rsnc,  and  conplalnts  agr-inst  lawyers  frcaj  that  time 
onwards  are  always  in  evidencfr»     l.athew  Paris  described 
the  practice  of  law  iis  a  n;ere  I'.echfnicnl  Method  of  raking 
a  living  and  this  opinion  is  echoed  in  Langton's  Lccleaias- 
tical  jlxpositions  ard  ir*  the  writings  of  i.ofer  TJacon 
(see  A»   wOod.   history  and  Antiquities  of  the  University 
of  ' Oxford f   ad,  J,   Gutch,   Oxford,   1792-6,  3  vols,,    I.  30^, 
for  quotations  illustrating  this  feeling).     IU^»  ^alden, 
in  ^Trinity  Ilall^   Lor.doii,   1902,   pp.  6-7,   eriphasises  the 
extrecie  unpopularity  of  ecclesiastical  judgeships,  which 
may  account  for  sor.e  of  this  hfitred  of  Irv/yers,   and 
states  "it  was  a  comironplace   subject  of  disputation  in 
the  universitie.'s  of  the  day   (i.e.   the  fourteenth  century) 
to  propound  the  .question   *Can  an  Archdeacon  be  saved*!"     On 
the  other  hand,   hovever,   he  brings  forward  a  much  later 
view  of  the  purpose    jf  canon  Ipw,   compiled  by  a    jpanish 
Jesuit  (licindo  de  Juro  Acadf^mico.   quaestio  xxxi.  3A) 
which  says  that  "The  end  "of  canon  Law  is  eternal  life, 
which  we  hope   to  attain  by  good  works,   by  nenns  of  accoc- 
plishnent  of  those  things  which  are  coetj  anded  by  popes." 
There  was  always  a   strong  feeling  against  homan  law  in 
l^gland  and  John  Tiptoft,     arl  of  Worcester,  was  to  be 
Indicted  bocause   "he   judged  Den  to  death  by  the   law  of 
Padiia."     considering  the  number  of  episcopal  lf>wyers,   the 
output  of  len^l  tref^tises  in  IJngland  was  rciriarl^ably  aaall. 
Bod.  Ko.   ]S92.    (The  Book  of  John  Lawrence),   fol.   116,   con- 
tains an  interesting  docxir.ent  on  this  subject.     Tlie  Prior 
of  Norwich  notes  a  deplorable   "lack  of  ability"  in  the 
young  people  studying  at  the  1  other  Univerr>ity,  and  says 
that  (c.  1356)   there  are   scarcely  three  baccalarii  in  the 
whole  of  the  Benedictine  order  who  are  pursuing  the   study 
of  theology.     One  of  these  was  Thoeias  Brunton  and  another 
Adam  Laston,   later  a  .\oii-an  cardinal.     Irunton,  nevertheless, 
is  always  called  a  doctor  of  canon  law, 

(26 )»  Gibbs  and  Lang,  Dishops  and  ueform.  pp.  35t  192-6. 

(27)  K  wards,  article  cited,  pp.  61-2. 

(2o)  Arundel,  Bradwardine,  Brunton,  L.  Charlton,  Courtenay, 

A.  Bek,  Lrghun,  Gilbert,  Gower,  Houghton,  Islep,  iheppey, 
the  three  otratfords,  R.  Jalopla,  w'elton,  v/lttlesley, 
Thoresby,  John  and  perhaps  Thorias  Trilleck,  ueade  and 
Ringstead. 

(29)  Batenan,  Brunton,  L,  Charlton,  Llsl<=,  I-ascal,  Jwaffham, 
and  \;ittle3ley,  who  taught  tlore  at  least.   iokynphar 
■lay  also  have  gone  to  Cambridge,  oore  bishops,  it  r.ay 
be  seen,  attended  ix>th  English  iiniversltles. 
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(30)  Ilnrewell  and  Wlttlesley, 

(31)  Brian  ton,   Gilbert,   Grandlsson,   .judbury  and  heade. 

(32)  ilingstend. 

(33)  <^-«  should  not  forget,  lov/ever,    thr   consldemble  fnine 
of  Thorns  cobhoE,  who  \ms  one  of  the  Eiost  notable  pre- 
lates in  the  field  of  leorning  under  i.dward  II,     ITie 
achicverents  of  this  bis.op  and  of  other  prelates  of  a 
scholastic  bent  who  continued  to  rule  their  sees  for  a 
tlrie  under  Ldverd  III  have  all  been  nentioned  by  Dr.  i.. 
Ldvards  in  her  Church  quarterly  ,\eview  article  already 
noted.     Unfortunately,   lock  of  space  rade  the  inclusion 
of  all  references  for  degrees,   etc..   Impossible,  but  thesa 
are  tostly  contained  in  her  !-.A.   thesis.     Fop  the   sake  of 
conpleteness  a   sucrary  of  their  contributions  to  lenrning, 
as  given  by  Dr.  Edwards  (erticie  cited,   pp.  69-85)   is  not 
out  of  place.     Enirfhersh,  with  his  brother,   is  said  to 
have  founded  a  Lincoln  gr8Ei:.ar  school  for  poor  priests 
and  scholars;  cobhai:  desired  to  endow  a  library  f.t  Oxford 
for  lEpoverlshed  students,  but  while  he  actually  constructed 
the  dorus   (still  extant)   for  his  books,   these  v-ere  p?>wned 

by  his  extcutors  for  a  paltry  fifty  pounds,   and   seventy 
years  were  to  elapse  hefore   the  library  was  actually  re- 
a-serbled;   Langton  i^ave  one  hundred  por.nds  to  founci   the 
Langtor  chest  ?t  Oxford  for  poor  scholars,  and  he  nay 
have   stimulated  an  interest  in  the   Greek  tongue  at  that 
xiniversity;  I  ortival,  a  one-tire  c>~pncpllor  of  Oxford, 
with  iimon  of  Ghent  wV)0  was  also  an  ex-officirl  of  the 
sane  university,   founded  and  endowed  a  chorister  and 
grannnar  school  for  boys  in  Jalisl5ury   cathedral  close; 
I^othar  was  benefactor  of  i-eterhouse,  Cambridge;  and 
Cobham  was  benefactor  of  Clare  liall,  cacibridge.     A  number 
of  bishops,   including  I  ortival  and  Grav  sen:!,   left  books 
to  college  librnrles;  and  Reynolds  and  John   jtrptford 
gave  voluces  to  their  cathedral  libraries.     It  is  also 
Interesting  to  note  that  one  of  Ldward  II 's  \'elsh  bishops, 
JohTi  of  l-.ontiouf ! ,  was  a  chancellor  of  Oxford  before  con- 
secration -  a  case  parallel  to  J^enry  Gower's  in  the 
follovinf^  rei:n.      This  ray  indicate,   as  Dr.  .Edwards   sug- 
gests,   t}if't  the   welsh  sees  were  not  as  insignificant  as 
we  are  apt  to  inaelne. 
(3W)   On  the  subject  of  God*s  foreLnov.ledge  and  of  hui.an  free- 
will,  one  of  the  characters  in  this  story  is  Lacie   to 
axdalic: 
''Isut  I  ne  kan  nat  bulte  it  to  the  bren, 
AS  kan  the  hooly  doctour  /tugustyn. 
Or  Boece,     r  the  Bisshop  Firadwardyn," 

(Canterbury  Tales,   lines  WU30-M+32) 
As  this  is  one  of  the  few  contei  porr'ry  n?»r.es  which  are  to 
be  found   in  this  great  work,   we   could  assur.e  fror:  this 
evidence  alone   that  the  fane  of  Hrchbisl.op  ^radwardine, 
at  least  in  his  own  day,  was  considerable.     The  prelate 
was  a  household  clerk  ol   Ld^/ard   III,   and  is  tlie  one  royal 
official  of  any  scholastic  note. 
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(35)  PeBdlnf^,   chronica ,    fp.   112-3,   roe rt Ions  the  work  -  "qui 
quoddar-  volui.en  In   (.tritmsj   llbris  contentiur'  de  Causa 
Del  injMsntl  studio  contexuit."     The  -.•/orl:  was  edited  In 
1618  by  oil    henry    javllle,   whose  preface   contains  all 
notices  then  available  on  the  Archbishoi-'s  life. 

(36)  ii,T.   Gunther,   .arly   Jclence  at   Oxford,    oxford  Historical 
iioclety,   1922-P9,   11  vols.,    I.   97,   XI.  »+0. 

(37)  W.K.  otephens  in  l>.L.B,.  s.v.  .^radwardine,  gives  a  use- 
ful sunr.ary  of  Brad'/ardlne 's  scholastic  att^nlnn^^nts  and 
of  his  tbeologlcal  views;  iaville,  in  t't\e  preface  re- 
ferred to  In  n.  (35)»  gives  considerable  raterlal  on  the 
saine  subject;  and  (iunther,  loc.  cit..  has  nade  a  study  of 
the  Archbishop  Iror  a  scientific  aspect,  Dradwardlne's 
works  are  listed  in  D.K.B. 

(38)  Rca^.e  was  p?p««lly  provided  by  Urban  V,  whose  father.    It 
Is  Interesting  to  note,  was  wiliiaci  Gizaute   (or  Ingllsh), 
a  physician  and  a   scholar  of  lerton  In  1292. 

(39)  Gunther,   I^rly  Jclence  at  oxford.   li.    56-   thinks  they  are 
still  there,   although  Identification  is  difficult. 
Gunther  gives  a  list  of  iieade 's  works  (op.   cit.,.    II.   57-59), 

(WO)  Bredon  (See  Rotes  and  >.^uqyiesy    5th   Jerles,    jLordon,    1BC7, ' 
Vll.  k05)  bequeathed  ne^de  his  sr.ialler  astrolobe  by  a 
will  datp<i  1360,     For  Keade,   ^shingidon  and  Bredon,   see 
G*C.   Broderick,  I  enorials  of  lerton^   u.n.j.,   Oxford, 
1385,   p.   211;   T.   Tanner^   Blbllothe c^  Br Itannicq-Jllber- 
nlcay   etc.,   ed.   D.  V.ilkms,   London,"  IT^V  p.  T:"2^j   J.'^'i'^le, 
i^ndex  Lrltannlae  .ucrintorlar  ,   ed.  n.ju.   Poole  and  I..  Rate- 
son,   Oxford, '1902,   pp.   m5y  199-200,  l+lO  and  references 
there  cited.     The  forer  ost  Katheirx-ticians  during  the 
Kiddle  Ages  were  all  eitlier  iJIngllsh  or  Italian  (Kashdall, 
Universities T    III.   2^9). 

(Wl)  O.Xi.  i.lngsford  in  D,li^^,f   s.v.  Ueade;  .leading,  Chronica, 
p-327  n. 

0*2)  See  Rashdall,    universities^    III.  I60.     T*ne  interest  In 
natheruatlcs,   the  necessary  background  for  astronoi-y.    is 
shown  by  V.ycliife,   whose   intrusion  of  riany  natberjatical 
allusions  into  his  works  indicates  the  far lllarlty  of 
readers  ^'Ith  the  problpns  of  t'lat  science.     jiowever,as  In  astro- 
nory    cne    :.  seucb  still  lingered  and  v.-ycllf  fe  believed 
that  the  circle  had  been  squared   i'£>e  .  cclesia.   pp.    97,   100}, 

(U3)  Broderlck,  1  euorials  of  t  erton,   p.   211.     §^Tr"J.  Loserth,   1C66. 

(UU)  C.L.  Idngsford,    in  'u.,i>.U.,   s.v.  i\efiie, 

(**5)  Cotton  I  JJ.t  Julius  B.I II.  Tall,   in  Reading,  Chronica,, 

pp.  63-75,   deals  v/lth  this  probleE  in  considerable  detail. 
Mngsford,   in  iljJix^.,   does  not  appef  r  to  have  been  aware 
of  the  connection  between  the  Cotton  and  Lar.beth  K3S. 

(U6)  C.L.  Mngsford,   in  D.Ii.p.,   s.v.    ..hejpey;   see  J.  Dale, 
Index  .  ritanniae  ocrlptorlaia^   p.   Ih'y  also,      oir  F.l  • 
Fowlcke,   The  Kedleval  Books  of  ^erton  eollecey    Oxford, 
1931,   pp.  57-92,   regards"  hie  as  the  four»d*^r  of  1  erton 
library   (Jee  Gunther,   .-;arly  Science  at  Oxford,    II.   5^). 
Beade  was  a  non-regent  raster  in  1362   (O  .    tet.y   I.   390) 
and   In  1376  he  arbitrated   in  a  dispute  between   the  chan- 
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cellor  of  Oxford  a::o   the  iftcult^    of  Arts  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Law  faciiltlej  on  the  other.     He  vres  a   student  at 
the  university  as  early  as  1337  ij^m   ligbv.   I76,   fol.   71), 
a  fellow  of  I  erton  in  I3UU  and  bursar  of  tint  collpi^e 
1352-3-     "'or  his  scliola^tic  life  3  e  u,    •   iioase,  .  eglstruy 
ColleKil    oconiensisy   O.H.j.,   Oxford,   IS9U     p,   9. 

(U7)    ^-.1.   I.ln:^sford   In  D.I'.B.y   SaS.'     iheif-y^    liats  his   aerrons 
which  have   come  down  to  us:   .'iew  oollp/e  i:  ;.   92^   con- 
taining  sen  ons  preached  at  3och*:Ster  pf  d  elsewhere   I336  - 
1363,    called  u>errones  Vasconici,     VoluTiCs  one  and  three 
were  acquired  by   .-ishop  l.eade   frot  .jheppey*s  executors, 
while  the  second  was  purchased  by   the   sacie   prelate  fron 
Bishop  Thoinas  Trill6c]:'s  library.     2.  Fabula^^   an  ab- 
rldgenent  of  the  l-aralola^  of  Odo  of  >.;herlton,     Reade 
purchased  this  also  ?md  gave  it  to  1- erton  CIIJ.  2kQ). 
and  it  has  since  been  published  by  L.   Hervieux  in  his 
Les  Fa  bulls  tes  A^tins^   isris,   I093-U,   2  vols.      The   legal 
tracts,   I)e  Ordine  Co^nitionum  and  i>e  Judiclls,  according 
to  D,:  .B.y   are  probably  products  of  the  John  Jheppey  who 
was  bean  of  London  (For  this  .jhe^pey,   see  K./i.  "uorkLan, 
John    vvclif,   Oxford,   1926,   2  vols.,    I.  App.  li,  339-^0), 
a   dlploF.at  and  a  lawyer.      I  have   Jiscovered  no  farily 
connection  between  these  two  e  en.     The   Mshop  caci^?  frcHn 
K.«nt  and  the  Oean  froc  Leicestershire.     They  did  act 
together,   however,   on  one  occasion.   In  13^0,  when  they 
loaned  Idward  III  two  hundred  pounds   CC.i  .R.^   137^-77, 
p.   50»+). 

(W8)   B«  liuabertlirie  ivOPjanlst   Opera  de  Vita  iiegularl.   ed.  J.J. 
Berthier,   II.  ^1, 

(V9)  B.  Jarrett,   ITie  Lngllsh  Dorlnicans.   London,  1921,   p.  92. 

His  correntaries  on  the  proverbs  of  iolot-on  were  di<:covered 
at    jt,   Peter's  College,  Cai  bridge,  and  in  tVe  Dor-inlcan 
library  at    ;xeter  by  Leyland.     a.F.   i^ollard  in  P.K.'J.^ 
SjX»  Hlngstead,   notes  three  1  3i.  versions  of  this  motL* 
One  carries  a  notation.   In  a  hand  which  is  not  conteir.- 
porary,   to  the  effect  tlat  the   correntaries  are  by  a 
Thonas  liingstead  who  v;as  a  prelendary  of  Hereford  and  also 
of  Lincoln  1^^0-1^-52.     If  this  is  correct,   then  the  Bishop 
did  not  write   the  work,  but  there   is  no  reason  to  accept 
this  statement.     Other  works  which  are  now  lost,   if  they 
ever  existed,   are  assigned  to  the  pen  of  the  Bishop  by 
Utts  (J.   Pitsei,  lielationuK  Historicarur-  de  Rebus 
An/ylicls.   etc.,   ed,  v:.   Bishop,   TPris,   1619,   pr»   507-8, 
hereafter  litt^s). 

(50)  The  vlll  has  been  transcribed  by  B.  Vvillis,  A    .urvey  of 
the  cathedral  Church  of  Bangor  and  the   I4ifices  Belonging 
toJLt,   London,   1721,   pp.   217-19. 

(51)  L.V.  Yenables  in  u.l'.B..   s.v.   Lisle,     The  basis  of  this 
statenent  is  not  t  ?o  apparent. 

(52)  J.   Leyland,   Be  Rebus  Britannlcis  Collectanea,  ed.  T.  Beame, 
London,  177^,  6  vols.,   IV.  150. 
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(53)   'I^j©  Dor  in* car  ;  PcTPsrllff  wns  frobably  «»dncf*t«d  at  s< 
th«olO(?lcal  school  o;    his  or'l^r,   oithough  i  lifive  found 
notljlng  to  conflnn  thlc  belief.     lie   is  never  called 
ffpgjstqry  but  this  does  not  preclude  bis  possession  of 
»  I'.  Lr"'"-      y.f^rvc  r.MvlfCf   t.b(^  .-^er-ierfil  of  the  order  of 
Friars  rreac^er,  at  their  chapter  rieotiriK  In  riorence. 
Jar-i.ry  Ifr?!.    tricl  to  forbid  V\e  us«i  of  tl>«  term  piaplr.tery 
sayinc  thrt    ^*-  "^  -   sufflci«5nt  to  be   cnilea  fruiter  Tsaw 
Iil.:toir5  ..  j-e  cl?  la  Vranca.   To?i«  aaaIV,   Inrl.'j, 

193^ t    "'^ticlc  iiorvu  I'ed^loc,   p.   311  -   "lun  (luox^uo  estine 
qu*OM  ttht  lej  gr.^de-:;,  name  ceiix   ie  thdoloRie,  nul  ne 
devait  dire  en  pnrlant  d*un  Dominicainj    '»  altre  Jenn, ' 
•fnltra  Ilorre*:  nais  on  devait  s*'  contenter  de  dire 
siiaplerientt    *i''r«re  ilerre,*    'Ir^re  Jean.'     II  fall.Tlt  se 
souvenir  de  In  parol?  prononc^'e  par  le   jauveur  S  i*ad- 
resse  des  prcr.iers    'prlcneurs':   Vos  auter.  nolite  vocari 
Rahbl;  urx.s   ist  enlri  lar^ister  vester,   OLmas  autem,  voa 
frntres  estls  (latth.,   XXIII,  3).'' 

Oervase  Cnstrc,    J.T.I.,   nskel   to  be  buried  In  the 
choir  of  the  Ilack  I'rlars'   school  at  Bangor,  w'rere  he  was 
precuj-atly  -ducated.     Other  friars,  ?ilthough  not  Dominicans, 
had  scE«  pretensions  to  learning.     Ihe  Oartellte  Pascal 
Ir;  s?ld  by  Tanner  (T^lbllothecay    o.   577)   to  have  been  the 
author  of  sor-e   six  theological  works;  a  second,    jwaffhnm, 
rejputedly  obtain*?  his  see  by  writing  a  book  against  the 
doctrines  of  \!ycliffe   (>itts»   r»   ';'59}  end  ii.  cotton  thinks 
tlat  lie   corpllec"   the  fiij^?,.  i^pjpr ajinji,,   a  manuscript  illus- 
trating the  rlf.hts,  privileges,   etc.,   of  the   Irish  dioceje 
of  Cloyne   (Paj*!     cclcsiae  Illbernicae^     second  edition, 
Dublin,   1C51,   Vol.  1,   i.  292J.     It  rust  be  noted,  however, 
ttiat  vTltcrs  nuch  an  Pitts  are  not  now  considered  to  be 
very  trustworthy. 

(5^)  Co  -lectpner-,    ■  Irst    ierios,    Oxford  Historical  oociety, 
Oxford,   Ii5i3 5-1905,   1-  31- 

i.55)  Hui  '         :i  AcarleLilca,   r>d.  H.  Anstey,  Kolls  ^>eri«s,  London^ 
IHl-j   .    vols.,   I.   106,     It  r;ust  be  on  this  basis  that 
Salter  assigns   lov/er  a  doctorate,   for  I  have  seen  no 
other  possible  evidence  of  such  a  degree  for  this  pr'^lnte. 
Gil  ort,   iiiiother  chancellor,  was  not  a  doctor  but  a  pro- 
fessor. 

(56)  j  * 3  .'  c       "    ry  nnd  Other  Records,   ed.  !!•?.•   .ialter, 

- ..,   Oxi'..    ,   iy2V,T-^^2.~ 


(57)  IMil.,'pp.   76-7 j  ligfT.  burrrhersh,   Inst. .   fol.  272. 

(58)  Jnai.De*3  Forrulary^  p.  327.     I  find  great  LUfflcolty  in 
believing  this  assx^rition.     itObert  became  chancellor 

9  lay  1335.     In  1331-2  he  had  four  s'lort  periods  as  one 
of  the  temporary  keepers  of  the   great  seal,  and  occupied 
the  sarae  post  again  6  June  12)35  v'llkiniion,  Cfhfuicerv, 
pp.  19^-200).     Tout,  Chapters.   III.  ^1,   calls  :;obert  a 
"distingiilshed  Oxford  doctor'' thus,   on  unknown  authority, 
cvcrcoring  the  difficrilty  of  having  him  both  a   f/Tsduate 
student  and  an  important  chancery  clerl;.     The  words  of  the 
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coDJBilsslon,  however,   state  deflr.itely  thot  Robert  was 
studying  ot  uxford.     There  nay  be  sn  nnsver  to  tills 
puz3l:',   but  I  have  failed  to  discover  it. 

(59)  iJ  ta  itcadericay   I.  127;   see  also  Hoynl  M:>.   12  D.Xj.. 
i'o_.    .  •• 

(60)  Collectanea «    O.H.J. ,    I.   J3-*+;   see  also  i^oyal  i.u.   12  Dy^X.^. 
fol,   2h.     Tor  the  :Jtsriford  Jchisin,   see  Collectanea.   O.II.o., 
I.  3-l<>. 

(61)  Ibli.,   Ice,   cit.;   see  also  Roval  13.   12  D.XI.   foi.   25. 

(62)  Collectanea y   c.iS.o.,   I.   31. 

(63)  rodarlci  ,      -   --'  ^3  of  I  ertony   p.   177- 
(6U)   ■3nnpT>e»s   .  - ._ ^,   pi..   71-2,  325. 

(65)  CollcctanHa^    si.H.i.,    1.   lb-2o;   rinstey,  i.unlrienta  Acadetj- 
JsCa,    I.   iHc.     The  dispute  lasted  until  I3U5. 

(66)  T.I.      out  ir  i).a^.,   „9,.y.   uov/er. 

(67)  ;;nffPT?9;s  r'Qr<it^\ary»   pV55;   see  also  Reg.   BokynghaPif    Innt. , 
fol.   3U2.     i.e   is  described  as  "nagister  ''.lllielnjus 
Courtenay,luii3  civilis  professor." 

(68)  liist.  Am;.,.   II.  60-61. 

(69)  Fasciculi  Zis^nlcr^  \  tri  Johan^ls  v.,vclif  cv±  tyiticp, 
ed.   .....    :hlrley,  . uTies,  lo^o,  pp.  3C9-11. 

(70)  His  confimation  has  not  survived  ( ;3na poe * s  Forruln ry ^ 
p.  7'-t;   see  also  .eg.  Bun^haishf   Ins'^.y  fol.  261). 

(71)  ona Due's  Fornulary^  p.  330;  c.i  ./..^  1377--1,  p.  302.  One 
otjier  bishopj  o'jert  i  ortivol,  wTis  chGncellor,  but  no  has 
been  dealt  with  by  xJr.  iJd\/ards,  article  cited,  p.   7^. 

(72)  Godwin,    )e  IraesullbuSy   p.    >^1.     T.l'.   Tout  in  J.K.B.^ 
s.v.  Charlton,   points  out  this  error. 

(73)  Aprointed  3  Aug.   135     (.^na rate's  F<^raulary.   p.  328). 

(7h)  Anstey,  [u|iiinenta  /iCa,def-i<;ya,    I.   I06-7.     ^ilso  Included  are 
"dominiis    jinona  de   Islip,"    'Jol-ianne  de  'i'horesby,''doninus 
Willie IrjO  de  iSdyngton"  and  "Johanne  de  jynewelle"   (Gyne- 
well). 

(.75)  D.N.B. ;  A.  Wood,   Ifistorv  and  Antiouities  of  the  Colleges 
f>nd  ifnlls  in  the   ifnivcrsitv  of  Oxford ^   ed.  J.   Gutch, 
(jxford,  17S^2,  p.  1l73. 

(V'6)   p,?f,I3.;     «18,  iaOea,   p.  2Qh. 

(77)  Kdwards,   Thesis,  pp.  393-'+« 

(78)  T.:-'.    iout   ^ii   .>«i:.B.|    s.v.    Irlep.      This  v/ould  i:nke   Islep 
rather  old  v/nen  he  became  ftrchbishop,  and  Tout  later 
retracts  the  identlfic^^tlon  (oee  Biography  No.  U-^). 

(79)  C.I.«et..   I.  i+^C. 

(80)  Gi\:ither.    -^nrly    ^clencf.  at  oxford.  XI.  ^1,   notes   tne  in- 
terest taken  by  Islep  in  eui^enics.     A  clause  in  the 
Archbishop's  will,    jnys  this  author,   left  1000  of  his 
best  ewes  to  itiprove   the  breed  of  the  sheep  possessf^d  by 
the  ronks  of  Canterbury.     Guiither  is  mistaken  in  tiiis, 
however,   for  the  probate  copy  of  the  Archbishop's  ^.'ill 
(Canterbury  charts  ^ntlgua^   ^..   15)  notes  Z:0  such  bequest. 
Ijevertheless,   ewes  once  owned  by  Islep  were  in  the  poss- 
ession of  the  Eonks  after  the  primate's  death,   since 
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Cftntfybnrv  />ccoTnit    .0.11^^    ^econa    .erles.   fols.  1-5,   con- 
tnlT!  rer'AT'T'dP  nboiit  theV..     'rhe  number  listed  is  not 
1000  bwt  W77. 

Th*»  second  Archbishop,   ^iEon  Langhaci,  doea  not  seetn 

t-  ■    ve  been  .•-  t*>,   but  ph  I.ishop  of  ;.!:,'  he  gavt.  th© 

cr  of  t  '_!<  of  };ynton  to  t>ie  raster  and  scholars 

of  at^  Poter*3  hall,  «..RPibriag«    ._  ii:l.s  ..elating,  to  the 

ollfi^es  of  Gar.V>rlJf-,e«  li^ondon,   ia|>2,~' 


(81)  J.   xflii;  in  P.H.M.j  ^jt:^,  Wlttlasley;  A.  v^alker,   j-etgrhouse, 
Car.ibridgfi  Collf*.  e  Hiatorl-as,   I.oridoji,   I906,   pp.   7^^^, 
say;:  tb-t  ^'i' tlri3i*»y  held  thl.s  office  1?>9-51.     -..'aiker 
olso  5S3art3  thnt  the  future  prionte  OL»taineu  hij  cctrly 
(tV-ic^tlon  f>^  thl*^  eoll*5Re. 

(62)  ?.e^-:.   LI3I0.   lol.   15r. 

(83)    In  h?.r;  - ':".!',    in  Cnnterbury  Hede  Vficonte  iie^ister  G., 
fol.   I7IV,     'Ittieijley  left  "ail 'liTs'oooko  on 'civil  and 
o;-mon  I1V  n:;d  also  those  on  theology  to  Jt.   ieter's  Ilall, 
rnbrldse. 

(8W)  Tl  l3  ¥?t3  ore  of  tr-ro  coll--»f^es  foundod  in   the  rei^in  by 

bisinops.      The  oth.er  was  vykehaf's  ;  ew  Colioee  ot  jxford, 

(85)   J.   r,'=nth>»r,   The  History  f»nd  Antiviuities  of  the  Conventual 

find  Cathedral  Church  of    ly^  laif bridge",   1771,"  p.  5:20; 
„,     V,.CjJ^^.  1^,,    p.   ?07.  " 

(80)  ypj   c i^ .  f  pp.  1-^2.     i«teiLan  donates  icacy  Dooks  for  the 

foundation  of  the  college   library  wiiile  he  v/as  slive,   and 
left  oti^ers  to  it  in  his  will,      /orongot  the   i'cir.eT  lot  were 
four  corpletf  copies  of  the  cor.pus  luris  oivilig,   of  five 
voJ.umes  each,   a  hool:  on   tht  decretolo,    several  copieij  of 
f-o  1  jlcr^~.ntine3.,   a   srall  Mble  and  a  ^  ^'    "■  dimn  of  the 
:  ible .     «ft,er    iateroon's  c'enth,    the   co^  .)bti'tineti   seven 

Yolmfes  on  civil  law,   fourteen  on  canon  law,  and  twenty- 
five  on  treology.     The  valuc  of  this  }':i::t  can  Lq  rcuchly 
e«:tiTn;ited  when  we  rffllize  that  a   theological  book  was 
Vs^liiei  at  half  a  good-slaed  ship  or  the  farti  of  a  large 
vil.lape   { 3ee  iowicke,  KQdieval  books  of  lertpn,   p,  3S)» 

(87)  J-\-.  Clarke,    "University  che'its,"  in  c,7~.  ..^   XI,   79.     The 
f^.l  i^op  cr,dovre<^  the  colle^^e  by  the  Kethci  of  church  alie na- 
tion,  a   deff*  for  which  is  founfl  ?!t  the  bor/lnr.in;^  of  his 
roflst^er  under  the  rarglnal  notation  ''  eservatio  fructuE 
eccle?!le  de   Hlofeld  ad  usum  coll*igii  ^ancti  Triiiitas  in 
•■•         :'■    '-         tabrlfiensis"   (i:!:.--    '  'terany   fols.   7-^). 

to  do  with  the   ;    -;        tion  of  (Jonville 
ard  Calus  College  (see  J.  Venn.  Caius  college.  Catibridge 
Gollc;:e  Tilstories,   Lon-ion,   190i>. 

(88)  Historical  I  gpuacrlpt  copriission  l.euorts,   Various  Collec- 
tions".  1^/.   77. 

(89)  -ood,  i^JJeneA  5r«lJfcAiaf  P-   11^5  Ije/.,. , ^.ol3,e rXX  -  XQfl* t   P«   ^^^^' 

(90)  iiili-,    :^og.   cit. 

(91)  P.ash^inU,   l-riversltlea..    jJI.   1^7. 
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(92)  These  are  Dransford,   ij.rf»ntinKhf>ti,  Crndock,   DBfydd  ap 
Bleddyn,   Prokensford,   ii^glescllff,   Henenhflle,  Tlythe, 
Hothflo,   ;  irkby,   Llywelyn  ap  Indoc,   Langbc^m,   Lan^'ton- 
Reynolds,   Jprldllnj^itai,    Jakefleld  and  V/yvllle.      It  is 
highly  probable   tlat  the  frlors  i^glescllff  and  Cradock 
had  at  least  sore  training  In  tlieoloKy.     John  T'otliac's 
brother  wns  chancellor  of  Oxford,   but  this  was  Inte  in 
the  reign  of  I>dvsrd  III  and  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  Bishop's  education, 

(93)  Cited  by  R.   Lowth,   Life  of  '..illiaiD     vLchra  y   Oxford,   1777, 
p.   15.     Never  having  been  a  xiniversity  stiident.   wykehaa 
seers  to  have  been  unsympathetic  to  the   "vices"  of  student 
life*     Vie  even  included  chess  ap.ongst  the    'noxious,    in- 
ordinate,  and  unhonest  ganes'  which  vere  forblddei:  to  his 
New  college   students   Clashuall,   Universities^   III.  U2I). 
Oxford  riust  have  considered  hlri  a 3  fpvourable  to  the 
university  as  siie  asked  his  help  against  the  friars  in 
1366  (^nappe's  Forrularyy   p.  30^ )• 

(9*+)   GkKlwln,   De  i  raesulibusy   i.  283;  loss.  Judges.    III.  U25. 

(95)  J»  cat.pbell,    .ihe   Liv?^  °^  ^^^  ^^  Chancellors  of  I'^ngland,. 
Uth  £d.,   London,   1^56-7,   10  vols.,    I.  251. 

(96)  H.F.  Record  Coca: .  l:ects.f   .  ellsy    I.  1;^7,  lells  Cathedral, 
pp.  i58,     -1,   129.    "The  Bishop  asserted  in  1366  t  lat  he  was 
th«n  over  seventy  years  old,  and  grve  this  as  the  reason 
for  refusing  a  postulatlon  to  tlic  archbiohopric  of  Can- 
terbury  (Canterbury  ...ele  Vac  nte  legister  G,   fol.  151r). 
This  must  mean  that  .  dingtoh  was  tK>rn  before  129<C.     There- 
fore,  in  1_21  he  v/ould  be  at  least  twenty-five  years 

old  and  could  have  been  the  official  in  question  with  a 
B0st6r*s  degree  in  arts,  fror:  the  point  of  view  of  age. 
John  Edincton,  his  nephew,  had  a  3. A.  at  eighteen. 

(97)  C.i  .let.f   I.   1M+;  C./.i-.y   III.  kdl.     In  1351  John  lidington, 
as  Archdeacon  of    iurrey,  was  given  pajjal  pert-ission  to 
study  civil  law  for  tmr  years.     Probably  the  Bishop, 
wtiose  fanlly  was  originally    iUlte  obscure,  was  respon- 
sible for  his  nephew's  attendance  at  (jxford,  a  course 

not  open  to  hlcself  when  he  was  tlie  3aL:e  age. 

(98)  Godwin,   L>e  ^raesulibus.  p.  355;  Foss,  Judges ^   III.  ^05; 
Wood,  Collep.es  and  la  11 3.  p.  173»     ^-lood  describes  BoV^^ng- 
han  as   "very  well  seen  in  the  Canon  Law  and  iJivinity." 
Nevertheless  the  pope  certainly  was  suspicious  about 
John's  learning  (see  pp.i»5-?. Ap(»),  and  we  ciay  reject  at 
once  any  notion  that  bokynghaia  had  any  facie  in  tlie  field 
of  learning. 

(99)  G.  lollat,   Les  Pages  d'Avi/^non.   Parli!,   1930,   ]..  320, 
tells  us  that   -such  an  examination  was  norr.al  if  the 
cr.ndidate  did  not  possess  a  higher  degree,  was  not  a 
licentiate  or  did  not  have  an  k.A.     However,   the  Pope, 

who  seeis  to  have  heard  something  to  liokyntihaEi ♦  s  discredit, 
would  perhaps  have  exnr  ined  hlE  no  rf^tter  wliat  degrees 
he  possessed. 
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(100) J.   and  J. A.   Vean,   Almnni  Contobrlplensla.   Cnrbrldge,   1922, 
xart  I,   Vols.  1-4,   I.  21+6. 

(lOl)C.F.Iet.y  I.  391. 

(102) Ibid. y  1.  506.  as  our  I-okynghaci  was  'Ishop  of  Lincoln 
at  that  date,  he  cannot  be  iilentlfleil  v;ith  this  Oxford 
master. 

(10"^) Ibid..  I.  *+35.  No  degree  Is  given  but  the  cleric's 

name  occtirs  In  the  roll  of  the  university  of  Carbridre,  and 
this  presupposes  .sore  sort  of  degree.  All  others  nentioned 
In  the  roll  liave  one,  with  this  exception.  It  seers 
strange  that  no  degree  Is  assigned  to  llokyngham,  but  It 
woiild  be  stranger  still  If  he  did  not  possess  one  nnd  yet 
be  Included  in  the  roll. 

(IQ^)C.i  Ai.f   13>0-5^,  p.  193,  Identifies  the  prebendary  of 
Lincoln  as  the  king's  clerk  who  was  Archdeacon  of  T:or- 
thampton.  The  Archde.Tcon  was  the  future  bisVop,  as  he 
was  given  that  title  In  his  bull  of  provision  (Reg. 
lalep.  f.22or). 

(105)In  requesting  a  provision,  it  was  customnry  for  the 

applicant  to  list  all  benefices  already  held,  and  if  this 
was  not  done,  a  papal  grant  for  another  became  void.  It 
is  true  that  the  chancellor  of  Caribrldge  nep:lected  to 
tell  the  curia  (in  a  roll  not  civen;  that  Jolin  liolynghan 
held  a  Lincoln  benefice,  but  he  wrote  again  to  nake  good 
his  omission. 

(106)ueg.  T.  Lek,  lieTuornriday  fol.  2kv.     The  passage  reads j 
"ill  kal.  Earcii  apud  alesby  anno  doidno  supradicto, 
cOTv  Islt  j^plscopus  vices  suas  donee  eas,  etc.  1  recentorl 
ecclesle  Line'  Dagistro  Johannl  de  Bokyngham  canonlco 
ecclesie  ronlalium  de  ..'ilton'  iaruii  dloccsls  et  laltero 
de  Grenewyk'  rector!  laedietatis  ecclesle  de  Tanne30vere 
conlunctlib  et  divlsixi  et  cuilibet  eoruin  Insollt*  ad  In- 
qulrenduD  et  procedendum  in  negotlo  provisionls  i.lcardl 
de  iekynham  (a  relative?)  pauperis  clericl  de  beneflclo 
ecclesiastlco  spectante  ad  collotioneti  vel  pre sentat loner 
prlorls  et  conventus  prloratus  de  Drax  ordinls  sanctl 
Augustinl  Lbor'  dlocesls."  As  there  is  no  punctuation  In 
a  medieval  register,  it  is  iripossible  to  determine  if  the 
precentor  is  Bokyngham,  or,  as  I  am  Inclined  to  think, 
another  individual. 

(107)Ciodwln,  De  rraesuJ-ibus.  p.  355.  The  author  does  not  give 
the  faculty  in  which  Gynewell  (or,  as  he  calls  hin, 
uiynwell)  was  a  student. 

(108)Ili3  Institution  Iveelster.  fol.  UU2v.  ends,  "explicit 

registrur  de  institutionibus  eccleslarum  et  beneficiorum 
de  terpe  bone  tienorie  doiDinis  Johannis  Gynewell,  quondan 
Lincoln,  defuncta."  TJiis  may  be  contrasted  to  the  ending 
of  Leg.  A.  Bek.  fol.  73v,  "explicit  registrum  de  ter:pe 
bone  remorie  Antoninis  Bek,  sacre  theologle  professorls, 
etc."  This  is  not  conclusive  proof  in  any  sense,  of 
course. 


(109)An3tey,  Iiinirenta  Acnvieii.lcOj,  !•  IG7, 

(110)  Le  Hevey  Fastly  I.  100^  liu.  The  author's  reference  Is 
Reg.  IslePy  but  no  folio  Is  given. 

(lll)Reg.  IslePy  fol.  2lCv.  The  Archdeacon  was  condemned  for 
his  actions  in  this  position  of  triist  (Ibid.y  fol.  270r). 

(112)CfcijJi.,  IV.  69,  Haveburch  was  still  Archdeacon  in  137? 

(Reg,  '.ittleslevy  fol.  I36J.   The  future  bishop  ia  called, 
when  we  are  sure  of  his  identity,  only  Ilowel,  and  'ap 
Gronou*  seeias  to  relate  only  to  the  Arch  iea con. 

(113)C.P.Fet..  1.  «+a. 

(IiCk,!-,!,,.  in.  79. 

(115)C.l  .1  et.T    I.  ^72,     Hatfield,  he  said,   '♦has  no  degree 
in  science-  nnd  fears  not  the  rod  of  discipline." 

(ll6)Tout,  Chaptersy    III.  ^6.     The  quotations  which  follow 
are  all  from  this  page. 

(117)r>.A.   "^SVIS.     ooae thing  certainly  lias  been  erased  and 
domino  written  on  top,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say   that 
the  fir^;t  word  was  pagjstro  without  an  x-ray. 

(ll8)Daker,  Chroniconf   P»   55;  iUrlMMtlu  p.  71. 

(119)i:uriiauthf   p.  171.     The  words  "ir.ediocriter  literatus"  are 

the  best  which  this  chronicler  will  give  hit.     Tliis  passage 
is  ioportant  as  upon  it  is  based  much  of  the  argument 
that  Bury  was  not  the  author  of  the  Ihilobiblon. 

( 120)Historiae  lamelniensis  Jcriptores  "Bbs.   Galfridus  de  Col- 
dinghac.  liobertus.  de  Gra^-stanes  et     ill^j^^s  de  Ctiarbre, 
ed.  J.  l.aine,    .jurte*^  3  ^ciety,   London,   1<339»   P»   ^^7% 
which  says  Diiry  "a  suo  avuncuio  domino  Johanne  de  '  lllyby 
rectore  exhibitus  est  prir'O  ad  scolas  grananaticales,   et 
postea  ad  studima  Oxoniae,   per  aliquod  certum  ter.pus; 
deinde  assuKptus  ad  instruenduri  .-dwardun  de  \.yndsor, 
tunc  rrincipem,  qui  postiaoduin  dictus  l^dwardxis  tertius." 
Later,  however,   the  Bishop  is  only  "of  sufficient  know- 
ledge"'  (ibid.,   p.  130). 

(121)Tout,  ChaLterSy   III.  25,  n.2. 

(122 J Qd-  cit.-  Vol.  XX,  Fourth  Jeries,  pp.  135-1^6,  entitled 
''Richard  de  Bury  (1287-13^5)." 

(123)In  Bury's  oath  of  fidelity  to  I.elton,  10  Feb.   I336  (Reg. 
I. el  tony   fol.  ^73)   he   is  called  dooinus.     This  is  also  true 
for  the  Durham  uede  Vacante  Ivegister^   fols.  U70-77.     His 
bull  of  provision  merely  says  "domino  Kicardo  de  Burj', 
electo  iAinelri."   (ibid.,,   fol.  ^75r).     Beauraont's  provision 
is  similar  but  adds  a  r.ore  flattering  clause,   "litterarum 
sciencia  praeditus"   (ibid.,   fol.  W5Gv).     I  an  Indebted  to 
Dr.  i-.  i^d\/ard3  for  these  references,   as  lelton's  register 
is  difficult  to  see. 

(I2W) These  docuneiits  have  been  collected  together  in  .M chard 
d'Aum^ervllle  of  Bur v^  Fragments  of  his  Kflgi3t6r.  CtC • 
ed.  J.  Raine,    Jurtees  society,   1>10,   pp.   1-9. 

(125)C.P.L..    II.  3»»1,  375. 

(126)Tlie  Chronicle  of  Lanercost.  1272-1 M.  tr.  v;lth  notes  by 
^ir  li.  taxwell,  Glasgow,  1913f  P-  ^^»  houever,  does  say 
that  Bury  was  a  doctor.  This  northern  chronicler  is  not 
very  acciirate  about  Lnglish  affairs. 
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(127) Up.  clt.y  p.  xl. 

(128)Godwln,  ^  rri^?g\lAlHai  P»  130,  says  that  he  wrote  many 
books,  but  no  names  are  given,  and  we  now  know  nothing 
about  them. 

(129)Charnbre,  in  lilat,  Dunelin,^  p.  130,  gives  nn  oft-quoted  and 
amusing  picture  ol  Bury's  bedrooT;,  so  strewn  with  books 
that  KoveEjent  about  it  was  difficult,   llie  Bishop  was 
fond  of  learned  discussion  and  collected  a  number  of 
scholars  about  hir.  (ibid.y  p.  126).   iTiese  are  also  the 
irarks  of  a  dilettante  and  Petrarch,  who  knew  him,  implies 
as  much,  although  he  adnits  that  the  cleric  had  some 
skill  and  much  curiosity  about  unknown  things  (See  }>ichard 
d'Aungervillef  pp.  xiii,  xvi). 

(130)iMd.f  pp.   U  xlv. 

(131)Jee  pp.  70-71.     It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  car>e 
with  that  of  Lewis  i3ea\imont,  bishop  of  Durhai!!,  vindicated 
on  a   sittilnr  charge  of  "ignorance"  by  Dr.  K.  Ldwards 
("Bishops  and  Learning,"  pp.  82-if). 

(l^l)Ant^lla  Sacra y   I.  hh-5  and  repeated  by  Le  lieve,  Fastiy 
I.   551« Both,  however,   call  him  a  doctor  of  civil  law J 
Tlie  passage  is  worthy  of  repetition  as  it  must  be  refuted 
on  each  point,     iiirchlngton  says:    "Cum  autem  Oominus 
Robertus  de  Jtretton.  ad  preces  Prlncipls  v/alliae  in 
BplscopuE  Coventriensis  ik  Lichfeld.     ..cclesiae  electus 
fuisset;  &  idem  Donlnus  Papa  ipsius  j.lecti  &.  ejus  lltera- 
turae  notltiam  non  obtlnens,  volult  cjuod  dictus    .lectus 
ad  homanam  Curian  venire t,  exanlnationer   personallter 
sublturus.     xilt  quia  Uex  imgliae  pro  dlcto  Llecto  scriberet 
I-apae;  cv  amplius  iiex  quoque  interim  Temporalla  dicti 
Eplscopatus,  d.  Arclilepiscopus  .^pirltualia,   toto  tempore 
vacationls  eJusdeiL  habebat.     r^t  cum  dictus  .  piscopatus 
propter  insufficlentiam  Roberti  de  Jtretton  Ulectl  In 
literature  <!vc  in  i  or.ana  curia  exarlnati  propter  defectum 
literaturae  repulsi,   per  bienniur   vacavisset;   tanrieis  ad 
preces  dicti  Principis  idem  Papa  per  L"ullas  suas  exanina- 
tioner  dicti  LJ.ecti  in  Ariglla  Archiepiscopo  cantuarionsis 
&  Vipipcopo  iioffensi  coimi.isit.     bnde  dicti  1  rincipij  pre- 
clbus  iiomlnus  Gantuariensis  Archieplscopus  excitatus. 
eunder     lectum  «d  dignitatem  ii-plscopalem  insufflcientem 
post  exrnr.lnr tloneui  personae  suae  factam  tarn  ipse  x^rchi- 
episcopus  quam  Episcopus  lioffensis  invenlentes,  propter 
remorsum  consclentiae  ipsuri  acceptare  nor.  poterant  nee 
volebant.     Unde  idem  ^^.lectus  non  expeditus  sic  reccsserat 
ilia  vice,     Jed  posti-odum  idem  l.lectus  a  DoTilno  1  Ic'iaele 
London.     Ipincopo,   cul  etiari  Docinus  Papa  vices  sua  a  con- 
mlserat,   fuerat  gratlose  acceptatus,  <Sc  die  Dominica,   in 
Sa*  Cosmae  c<  iier/iani,  anno  Dcmilni  liKcCLX.   in  F.piscoptXD 
consecratus." 

It  should  be  noted,  however,   that  even  this  passage 
does  not  say,  as  do  Vi.G.  Fletcher  in  i;.N.B.,  jgjuX*   ^tretton. 
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and  Owst,   jPreac)ilng.   p.  36,   that  otretton  was  consecrated 
"sine  exaninatione,^     I  see  r.o  justification  for  so  dis- 
torting "prrtiose  fscceptatus."     l"he  original  error  vas 
I'letc!  er's  and  uwst  seeLis  rierely  to  liave  copied  hljn. 

(l'^'^)Anglia   ^cra^   I,  Mf9,  n.a,  which  reads  "«  consecrati(mls 
mora  ob  llliteraturam  ejus  ab  nrchiepiscopo  a.  ::.piscopis 
Anglle  injecta  vide  supra  In  Dirchii^gtoni  ristoria,   p.  M+, 
Archiepiscopus  deaioi  Papae  Luanda  to  d  Irlncipis  instantia 
coactus  electun  conflmavlt  136o,20.  Jept«     consecrare 
auteic  dedignatus,  vices  suas  conmlsit  Londinensi  &  r^offensi 
Kpiscopis;  a  quibus  Kobertus  die  2?  ejusdeic  nensis 
consecratus  est.     Anno  sequente  die  6  I  ebr.   In  Archi- 
episcopi  prpesentia  apud  Lametham  constitutus,  obedien- 
tiaai  canonicaa  ipsi  professus  est,  alio  profess ionem 
legente   (verba   sunt  i^egistri)  quod   ipse  lenere  non  posset»** 
This  note  is  appended  to  VmitelocLe 's  account  of  Jtretton 
in  the   "Lontiniiatio  Historine  Lichfeldensis,"  which  des- 
cribes the  bishop  as  "..xirius  vlr,..utriusque  Juris 
Doctor,  unus  Auuitonan  Itotae  in  Giiria  r^otiona."     The 
italicized  portion  of  \/)iarton*s  reniarks  have  been  quoted 
verbatiii  by  Fletcher,   0T./3t  and  R.A.  wllson,   in  The  Register 
of  ..Qbert  de  jtretton  (bishop  of  Coventry  &  Lichfield, 
1^6j-e.5)y  ed.  H,A#  Wilson,  Vim.   jalt  Archaeological    >oc1.ety. 
Rev  Jeries,   L,ondon,   1905-7,  2  vols.,   I.   ix,  n.l,   the 
latter  citing  not  l.liorton  but  Reg.   lalep  as  his  authority. 
T.F.  Tout,  chapters.   III.  2^^^  n.5,  w»s  suspicious  of 
this  entry,   for  he  says,   "wliarton  assumed  from  the  words 
of  Islep's  register  recording  his  profession  of  canonical 
obedience  that  jtretton  could  not  read  La  tin  J"     A./harton 
certainly  saw  tlie  register  entry,  but  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  other  authors  noted  did  not. 

(13^>Venn,  od.  cit..   IV  17^;  H.E.  halden,  otd.   citf  pp.  U3-U6. 
The  latter  appears  to  have  consulted  the  arc'  lepiscopal 
records  for  he  at  least  notes  tl  at  the  italicized  words 
"are  not  in  IsUp's  .agister,  \;here  the  Profession  is, 
nor  can  I  hear  of  then  anywhere  else." 

(135)I'J«lden,   Trinity  liall.   pp.  WU-W5. 

C136)The  two  F.en  are  distinguished  in  the  i-apnl  Caldndars. 

although  souie  confusion  is  caused  by    jutton  being  used  as 
a  variant  for  -itretton  Cc^i  .let..   I.  276;  c.ir.L..   III.   570). 
A  Robert  de  outton,  wh<Kj  t>6   index  considers  to  be   the 
same  can,   died  in  135^  (C.l  .iret..   I.  257),  but  ivobert 
oUtton,  alias   jtretton,   j.C.^.,  was  alive  the  following 
year. 

SoBie  attecpt  to  reconstruct  the  shadowy  existence  of 
the  custos  seecs  worth  while.     He   is  first  noted  in 
papal  documents  in  1355  as  one  of  the  oetbers  of  Dlshop 
Bateman's  household,  which  "was  destitute  in  rerote 
parts"  by  the  death  of  that  prelate  at  the  curia   (C.P.Pet.. 
I.  276).     This    itretton,  who  oust  have  known  the  Bisliop 
well  and  held  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,   is  a  likely  person  to 
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Identify  with  the  custos  of  Trinity  Jlall.      ,le  was  granted 
a  benefice  in  the  fMt  of  the  Hishop  of    ay   (t.}  .L.y   III. 
570).     he  seems  to  be  identic«l  with  the  cleric  who  gave 
land  to  Trinity  I  all  in  1355  Ct)ocur;ent3  Relating  to  the 
University  of  CatibridKe,    I.   21)  whicb  closely  connrcts 
hln  with  thnt  college.      The  l^iwyer  then  disappears  from 
view  until  1361  when  he  was  a  clerk  of  the  lately  (deceased 
Th€mB3  Keville,   redbr  of  lirantinghaci  and  brother  of  the 
future  Archlishoj;  of  York  (CI  .let. ^   I.  375;   Test.  F.boy,,. 
I.  72)«     1  roi    1302  onwards  he  is  a^Jdressed  as  i^.t.j.., 
auditor  of  the  papal  palace,   and  papal  chaplain  (C.)  .1  et.^ 
I.  321,  375,   395,  ^lo,  V2I,   etc.).     In  I363  he  obtained 
an  indulgenctr  for  use  in  the  rebuilding  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  or  Morwich  cathedral  (ibid.,    I.  UlCj,     H.A.   wil^on, 
the  editor  of  jtretton*s  idchfield  register,  notes  the 
two  men  and  affirris  that  tlie  auditor  was  the  /irchdeacon 
of  Derby  in  1367.     'i'he  Bishop  appointed  him  as  his  proctor 
at  the  curia  in  1361+  (^ee.    jtretton,    I.   ii,  n.l).     J  alden 
and  Venn  hftve  eocpletely  overlooked  thi?;  second  Jtretton, 
but  Villson,  who  did  not,  imfortunately  adopts  the  view  of 
Blrchington  without  further  exatiination  of  the  evidence. 

The  only  evidence   that  t'r  e  Bishop  was  a  papal  auditor 
is  the  stater ent  of  the  clironicler  \hitelocke.   in  ^.fip. 
^ac.f   1.  hk^J,     Others  who  suggest  it  -lave   copied  his 
staterent.     however,  we  have  evidence  only  for  a  Robert 
Stretton  holding  such  a  post  aftej;  and  not  before  nishop 
Jti*etton  was  consecrated.     Therefore,  v;e  ray  safely  reject 
any  identification  of  Bishop  otr^ttoi;  with  a  pajal  auditor 
of  the  sate  naise. 

Naturally  the  Jtretton  that  liate^an  would   select  as 
custos  for  his  college  would  be  a  lawyer  with  whoc  he  was 
well  acquainted.     He  found  one   in  his  own  household,  a 
cleric  of  his  diocese,  who  later  was  to  become  an  auditor 
of  the  i\ota .     This  rrsn  resigned  his  office  at  the  college 
in  13 55  (i  alden.   Trinity  '.all,   p.  ^3)   to  accoapany  his 
patron  to  the  pf-^al  court. 

Neither  I.f»lden  nor  Venn  ssys  when  bishop  Jtretton  was  a 
papal  auditor,   perhf-ps  because  they  did  not  ijnow.     The 
custos  seeRs  to  have  held   this  position  riany  years  after 
the  end  of  his  ten^    of  office  at  Trinity  Hall, 

A  final  ilobert  stretton  is  r.cntloned  in  1375  ps  nrch- 
deacon  of  Coventry,   who  had  bean  collat«?d  by  Bishop 
Jtretton    to  the   rtefnslip  of  Jt.  Chad's,    Shrewsbury,      "bis 
cleric  does  not  seewi  to  have  been  the  auditor;  he  was 
perhaps  a  relative  of  the  Bishop  (o.i-  .L.^   IV.  ^-12). 
(137)T1-e  oiay  evijence  that  sugj^osts  Bishop    stretton  had  a 
degree  is  contained  in  the  royal  assent  to  his  election 
to  Lichfield.     Here  the  i  ing  calls  hlai  t'la leister  (c.^  .Iv, 
1358-61,  p.  1^2).     Other  entries,  however,   call  hlB 
domlnus  (e.g.  Foe d era.    Ill,    i.   128). 
(l'^8)I;eg.   Islep.   fol.  Ib3. 
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(l^q)h«g.   Iglep,   fol.   163. 

(1^0):ieg.   lalePj   fol.   2?2r;   I.ccles.    let.^   28/2. 

U^l))  .V.    i/enables  in  £tLali.,    s,v.   ^islfij  Jarr«tt,   The     ngliah 
Dorlnlcarsy   p.   I23.     Veriables  cites  .mf:lla   ..acra  as  his 
source,   "rut  I  cannot  find  the  reference, 

(lW2)HeF.    JflleOy    fol.   16^-r,   dnted   5  Feb.   I36I.      The  Italics 
are  r'dne. 

(1^3)1. J.  Churchill,  CPrterbury  Administration;   the  .  dralrls- 
tr^tive  loci'inrry  of  the  /archbishopric  of  Canterbury^ 
iJ.li'strPted  fror    urlr.lnal  j:ecord3.   3.1  .(.  .1  . ,   Lon'Jon, 
1^33»   ?  vols.,   I.  265,  rales  some  reference  to  this  entry 
frOT",  the  polrt  of  view  of  profpsslons  in  general.      Jhe 
believes   that  .itretton  was  actually  jrf^sent.      However,   It 
is  just  pos^^ible   that  "jost  lecturarL*'  does  not  rrean 
lWB*diately  cifterwards,   but  after  a  considprable  tine. 
If  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage,   the 
profession  Is  the  first  to  be  allotted  by  proxy  before  the 
time  of  i^rchbisoor-  Arundel. 

Stretton  may  have  been  partially  blind.     In  I3S1  h«  was 
forced   to  appoint  a  co-ad jutor  on  tils  ground,  and  perhaps 
he  had  trouble   in  reading  as  early  as  I36O  (see  ie^. 
Stretton,   I.   ix;  /knglla  .iacra.    1.  M+7).     This  was  ny  own 
conclusion  at  one   time   (see   '•The     ngllsh  :  plscopacy 
1370-tO,"  p.   7^)  and  lalden  (Trinity  .'in  11,.   p.  U6;   presses 
the  point.     However,   twenty  yeors  is  a  long  period  of  tice, 
ever  if  the  Bishop  had  been  blind  for  r.  lengthy  time  - 
"lamdiu"  -  in  13^:^1.      Jtretton  seer^s  to  liave  been  serving 
as  a  clerk  to  the  r.lack  trlnce   in  I36O  and  a  nan  with 
poor  vision  would  be  a  doubtful  asset  to  the  palatine 
household,  unless  the  j  rlnce  was  trying  to   'pension  hir:. 
off.' 

If  neither  of  the  above  explanations  Is  the  true  one, 
I  cannot  easily  see  why  Ijc rruyngehai?]  was  aipolntad  to  read 
the  profession.     Jtretton  seeris  to  have  been  considered 
as  an  unsuitable  person  by  scane  chroniclers.     !\eading. 
Chronica y   p.   13^»   says  he  succeeded  "quia  curialis,   ille 
indignus  gestis  probatus."     But  so  was  Kobert  Bumell, 
the  chancellor  of  'dward  I,  yet  Bumell  was  not  illiterate. 
Can  the  reading  of  the  profession  by  Berr  yngehan  have 
been  a  device  to  save  the  faces  of  both    itretton  and 
Islep?     It  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  a   p«pr:ional  pro- 
fession by    itretton  to  an  Archbishop  w'lO  rtay  hnve   been 
opposed  to  his  proEotion,  an.l  it  would  save   the  Archbishop 
from  receiving  the  oath  of  fealty  frori  a  r.an  to  whom  h« 
had  strong  objections.     This,  however,    is  terely  an 
assumption,   or  perhaps  wore  truly,  a  guess. 

It  looks  as   if  Archbishop  Islep  did  not  want  eitVer  to 
confirm  .itretton  personally  or  to  take  the  new  bishop's 
oath  of  obedience.     Birchington  seer. s  to  have  ioiown  of 
this  and  used  it  as  the  basis  for  a  rather  elaborate  tale 
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vhlch  h«  mbelllshed  with  much  that  vas  false,  as  we  have 
seen.     I  do  not  l^jiow  whst  objections  the  primate  may  have 
had  to  _-tretton,   but  the  fact  tli^t  his  learning  was  at 
least  siLfficlent  seer.s  olvious. 

(lUU)heg»  Courtenay.   fol,  211r.     i  errynrehac,   the  organiar.  vocis 
of  tli6   Bishop,  was  one  of  the  executors.     Too  ruch  stress, 
however,    should  not  be  l?id  on  Uie  absence  of  books. 
The  Cishop  could  have  piven  a\my  any  r^inuscripts  which 
he  possessed  before   he  died,   as  he  was  blind  and  could  not 
read   thet  anyway. 

(l^*;)!iarl.  13,   1760.   quoted  I". A.   Gesquet^  ITie   Old    Jnglish 
liible  and  ot)  er  Lssays.   London,   190c,   p.  6o. 
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bishops  r.nd  l^olltica.   X-\?7  to  l"^??. 

Th«  accession  of  .vdwnrd  III  on  25  Jnnunry  132?  vras 

brought  about  by  a  pov?erful  coalition  of  rognates,  both 

lay  and  clerical,  against  i^idward  of  Carnarvon,     That 

coalition,  ha»/ever,  ccaapoaed  of  the  adherents  of  I  ortiner 

and  of  Lancaster,  was  an  uneasy  one.     Trouble  could  be 

expected.      Jince  bishops  had  played  an  important  part  in 

the  abdication  crisis,   it  Eight  be  expected  that  they 

vould  figure  prominently  in  any  strife  which  now  night 

1- 
take  place* 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  was  the  appoint- 
Bient  of  a  minority  or  regency  council.  This  body  contained 
the  two  Archbishops,  I  elton  and  Keynolds,  as  well  as  Bish- 
ops strati ord  of  i.inchester  and  Orleton  of  liereford.  One 

2. 
of  these  prelates  was  alwr.ys  to  be  about  the  King.   All 

but  the  northern  prlnate  had  taken  an  active  part  in  tha 
final  proceedings  against  inward  II.  lelton,  however, 
had  refused  to  take  the  Guildhall  oath  and  had  si oken 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  old  IJjig  in  the  deposition  parl- 
laaient.  Kls  inclusion,  however,  probably  was  only  a  matter 
of  form;  he  woiild  have  been  difficult  to  omit  because  of 
his  high  position  in  the  Chm^ch.  In  any  case.  It  seems 
evident  that  i-.ortiiaer  and  Isabella  did  cot  intend  to 

leave  any  real  power  In  the  hands  of  the  council. 

3. 
The  council  did  little  and  its  episcopal  r:^nbers 

never  seem  to  lipve  been  active.  Archbishop  :.«ynolds  died 

shortly  and  his  place  was  not  filled.  Bishop  Grletcn  of 
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Of  Hereford,  who  was  «l30  treasurer,  fjave  up  his  posltlona 
to  go  to  the  papal  see  as  ^i^clo  early  In  I327.  That  left 
Stratford  and  I  elton  as  the  Church  representatives,  Neither 
was  likely  to  be  selected  as  the  prelate  who  -./as  supposed  to 
be  always  with  the  King,   otratford  was  rigorously  excluded 
froB  high  office  after  the  deiosltion  of  Kdward  II  and  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  1  ortiT.er  would  have  allov^ed  hln  to  be 
the'*resident*'  episcoial  advisor  to  the  King.  I.elton,  too, 
was  suspect  and  the  episcopal  ectlon  of  the  council  soon 
ceased  to  function. 

The  exclusion  of  Lancaster  ircan  all  but  the  trappings 
of  power  soon  broke  up  the  uneasy  accord  betv;cen  the  groups 
which  had  placed  Edward  III  upon  the  throne.  As  a  result, 
two  unsuccessful  atte:  pts  were  riade  to  overthrow  the  min- 
ority r^girse  befor-  the  King  himself  seized  real  power  in 
1330,  Both  "revolts"  saw  certain  bishops  once  r.ore  active 
politically. 

The  first  attempt  \/as  rade  by  the  I^arl  of  Lancaster, 
He  tried  to  secure  by  force  of  ams  the  inportant  position 
in  the  government  of  the  realia  which  wsiS  theoretically  his 
in  the  regency  council.   The  position  he  adopted  was  that 
he  was  no  rebel,  since  the  King  was  daninated  by  "certain 
of  his  subjects"  and  not  advised  by  his  appointed  council. 
His  protests  were  supported  by  the  ^arl  of  ^^ent  and  loany 
others  who  had  little  love  for  the  faction  of  Isabella  and 
Kortimer, 

London  seec:s  to  have  been  a  focal  point  in  the  Lan- 
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castrian  eruption  and,   In  the  archives  of  that  city,  \m 
find  a  number  of  letters  w!)ich  give  some  details  of  what 
took  place.     By  the  aid  of  these  and  of  scne  of  the  chron- 
icles, we  can  reconstruct  partially  the  negotiations  prec- 
eding the  actual  fighting. 

At  first,   seme  attei  pt  was  nade  to  settle  difficulties 
peacefully,  by  arranging  a  r.eetlna  between  F  ortliaer  and 
henry  of  Lancaster,     This  was  suggested  by  the  Lancastrians 
before  16  iJeceiiber  1328,     The  atterpt  failed  because  the 

XlAg  said  uhat  Lancaster  had  done  was  "a   trespass  against 

7. 
hlcself,  and  aisends  should  be  made  to  hlc  alone**,  not  to 

t.ortlrer. 

Royal  letters  to  the  London  authorities,  dated  16 

December,  give   us  one  view  of  the  situation  prior  to  that 

date,  I  or  timer,  speaking  through  the  voice  of  the  PCing, 

warned  the  city  of  iondon  -  suspected  of  Lancastrian 

sympathies  -  against  the  r:a china tions  of  the  northern 

magnate  and  ordered  it  "not  to  show  favour  to  the  ^rl 

8. 
or  to  assist  hlc  in  any  way",  Lancaster,  he  corplained, 

had  not  fulfilled  hi-  duties  a-  the  princijal  advisor  to 

the  ruler,   hen  asked  about  the  dispatch  of  rien  to  Guy- 

•nna,  the  i^iarl  had  proposed  that  a  larger  council  neeting 

be  held  on  the  subject  at  York,  This  had  as  enibled  on 

31  July  I32G,  but  Lancaster,  who  "had  removed  hlnuelf  froB 

9. 
the  King  and  his  Council",  did  not  core  and  the  question 

had  to  be  put  over  until  the  parliament  at  Jalisbury, 
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16  October  132S,     Ihis  i^f^rllotent  the  King,    "by  vord  of 

Eouth",   hf>d  cof  Kanded  lienry  of  Lnncaster  to  attend,  vhon 

10. 
he  chanced  to  raeet  him  nt  Darlyiigs. 

Instead  of  pre^-arlng  to  cor.e  to  itarllnrent,  hovever, 

th«  Earl  had  sent  John  otratford.   Bishop  of     Inchester,  nnd 

ThOBOs,   Lord  wake,   to  London,   to  stir  up  trouble.     These  ren, 

who  were  in  the  capital  on  1^  Septernber  I328,   told  the  city 

coiincil  and  tany  others  tJiat  "the  i.ing  i/as  badly  advised, 

had  no  good  coimcil  roLind  him,  had  not  the  wherewithal  to 

11. 
live,  and  pnid  nothing  for  the  exi;enses  of  his  household". 

These  charges,  Edward  III  went  on  to  jtay,  had  been  noised 

abroad  to  his  discredit. 

We  know  from  earlier  correspondence  that  Jtratford 

12. 
and  ■-ake  had  done  this  thing  to  the  alarr>  of  the  ruler. 

When  the  news  had  reached  .xJw^rd  III,  he  had  asked  for 

"the  particulars  of  a  visit  paid  to  the  City  by  the  Bishop 

of  Winchester  and  Thomas    iake  -  what  tl  e  visitors  said  and 

what  the  citizens  answered".     Ilie  city,   in  a   rei  ly  dr.ted 

27  Jeptecber  1328,  claimed  to  have  given  evasive  replies 

to  the  Lancastrian  representatives  and  took  opportunity 

in  the  letter  to  deny  "a  report  which  had  reached  the  i  ing's 

ears  that  the  City  \ms  raking  alliances  and  conspiracies 

13. 
against  him". 

The  royal  letter  of  16  December   I328  had  ruch  t  ore 

to  say  than  what  has  already  been  given,  but  the  actual 

charges  Btade  against  l!enry  of  Lancaster  were  placed  in  an 

enclosure,  which  the  city  was  ordered  to  publish.  This 
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enclosure  consisted  of  certain  cch  runicatlons  sent  by  the 

King  to  Henry  concening  points  "on  which  he  (i.e.   tie  l^lng) 

feels  himself  aggrieved,   in  order  that  the    jUtI  nny  be 

lU. 
better  disposed  to  rmke  his  subrilssicm'** 

Lancaster,   the  enclosure  stoted,     Ithough  he  did 
Mnd  knights  to  parlifment  at  Jalisbury  charged  with  ex- 
plaining his  own  failure  to  attend,   busied  hinoelf  in  a;^s- 
erbllng  men-at-ancs  in  Northanptonshlre,     l.oreover,    the  ex- 
cuses of  his  knights  did  not  satisfy  the  ruler.     The  bishops 

present  at  parliaLent  -  "who  did  not  wish  to  say  openly  thnt 

15. 
the  excuses  given  were  unacceptable'*  -  requested  the  Iwing 

not  to  accept  ther.  for  the  time  being,  and  also  to  v;ait 

before  doing  anything  until  they  liad  been  discussed  at  a 

meeting  of  tlie  council. 

The  reason  for  the  delaying  tactics  of  the  bishops, 

explained  the  King,  was  the  absence  of  lishop  Jtratford, 

vh<ai,  they  said,  they  wished  to  consult  on  Lancaster's 

n<Mi-arrival,  That  prelate,  apparently  having  discharged 

his  Dission  in  the  city  of  London,  finally  appeared  at  larl- 

iaaent,  still  In  the  guise  of  the  envoy  of  the  northern 

Barl. 

The  i^rl  would  not  coc;e  to  parli'tiaent,   the  iiishop 

asserted,  b  cause  of  his  quarrel  witVi  Lortirjer.     All  night 

still  be  well  if  Lancaster  r>nd  I.ortiuer  could  coce  to  an 

»greeit:ent.     However,  ,  or  timer  had  iiade  tie  Pttainnent  of 

an  accord  diffi  ult  by  the  tens  of  the  Inte   w>cottish  truce, 

16. 
These  were  calculated  to  destroy  the  ^^rl  of  Lancaster, 
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Lord  1  ortlmer,  \7hen  he  heard  these   t  Ings,   swor« 
upon  Hepehan's  cross  that  he  wished  no  hare  to  befall  Lan- 
caster.    The  allegations  of  illsbo^  Jtratford,  he  declared, 
were  false,     -.dward  III  clalced  thpt  the  prelates  and  others 
Mere  satisfied  with  this  defence.     Thereupon,  by  roynl  coc- 
isand  and  on  the  prayer  of  the  prelates,  Ilshops   jtratford 
and    Stephen  Gravesend  of  Lond<m  were   sent  to  Lancaster  with 
the  Dessage  that  he  could  coEe  In  safety  to  parllr-nent.     The 
guarantee  of  safety,  however,  wa3  not  exten<led  to  Deaunont, 
one  of  the  core  projnlnent  Lancastrian  adherents. 

Henry  of  Lancaster  did  not  accept  this  Invitation. 
He  would  only  coL:e  to  Jalishury,  he  replied  through  the  two 
Bishops,   If  certain  abuses  were  corrected.     These  included 
the  financial  oppressions  of  the  royal  household  and  the 
exclijision  of  the  regency  council  fror:  active  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.     loreover,   even  if  these 
natters  were  to  be  discussed  In  parllfment,  he  mist  be  given 
a  forrial  safe-conduct  If  he  cnme  or  be  allowed  to  bring  his 
anted  retinue  with  him.     In  the  menntiine,  he  noved  from 
Northamptonshire  to  the  city  of     Inchester  with  his  forces, 
and  rerained  there  for  the  rest  of  parliar.ent. 

The  King,  with  a  rare  touch  of  huiucur,  ret  lied  that 
If  any  r.an  could  tell  hla  how  he  could  get  more  coney  for 
his  needs,   that  Individual  would  be  greatly  esteemed  by  him. 
The  failure  of  the  regency  council  to  function,  he  asserted, 
was  Lancaster's  own  fault.     "Suimnons  had  been  frequently 
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sent  to  the     «rl,  but  he  had  been  unwilling  to  coee  nnd  hod 

17. 
rerioved  himself  froii  the  king",     Ket'arding  the  de::and  for 

a  safe-conduct,   i.di^K^rd  stated  that  It  was  not  In  accordance 

with  precedent  that  a  King  of  u;ngland  should  give  such  a 

gtiarantee  to  a   subject.     Nonetlieless,   if  only  for  the  pepce 

of  the  realm,  he  would  do  so. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  rej ly,   Lancaster  did  not 

appear  at  Jallsbury.     tarllaDent  was  finally  adjourned  on 

1  November  until  the  octave  of  the  i^urificatlon,  but  before 

this  took  place,    Jtratford  left  the  asi-erbly  without  royal 

permission  presunably  going  off  to  report  to  the  i^iarl.     The 

18. 
two  Archbishops  and  other  blsliops  left  at  the  sauie   time. 

The  Rolls  of  iarllaEent  seec  to  show  that  the  principal  opp- 
osition to  I-ortimer  and  his  clique  came  fr<M3  the  episcopal 

19. 
bench,  but  that  this  opposition  was  overawed  by  an>:ed  force. 

Juch  tactics,   rather  than  Lancastrian  syr:pathies,  may  account 

for  the  secession  of  so  many  prelates  froo  the  asserbly. 

The  King  said  that  parliament  had  been  adjourned  in  desinir 

20. 
of  the  atteninnce  of  the  FjQtIi       on  the  other  hand,   Lancaster, 

writing  to  the  city  of  London  on  5th  November,  as. verted 

21. 
that  the  asrsenbly  had  broken  up  to  avoid  meeting  hln. 

V;hen  the   oalisbury  session  ended,   the  King  intended, 

he  exijlalned  to  tl-e  London  authorities,   to  go  to  London  by 

wfiy  of     inchester.     However,   the  "ii^rl  of  Lancaster  with 

others  had  entered  the  City  of    vlnchester  with  a  great  force 

of  rien-at-arns  and  foot-men.  and  had  gathered  to  himself 

22. 
large  numbers  of  ten  in  a  warlike  manner".     The  King,  when 
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this  was  discovered,  sent  the  sheriff  of  oouthaipton  to 

Winchester  wit     orders  to  arrest  all  raen  carrying  arcs. 

lie  was  not  successful.     However,  when  the  royal  p^rty,  ag 

plnnned,   entered    Winchester  on  5  November,   the  Lancastrians 

retired.     Their  withdrav.-al,  according  to  the  L-arl  hlrelf, 

%ws  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his  cousin,  pre siar  ably 

the  i^rl  of  iuent,  and  the  prelates,  who  sucpented  that  the 

23. 
northern  ^jarl  retire  to  his  own  estates  for  the  rsoinent. 

Some  tir.e  later,  but  lefore  16  Decerber,   I^ncaster 
received  the  above  accoimt  of  his  actions,     un  its  receipt, 
accor  ling  to  the  King,  he   "had  replied  t.at  he  would  take 
advice  and  give  an  answer,  but  instead  of  doing  so  he  had 
coved  from  Leicester  to  Kenil\/orth  and  was  now  advancing 
against  the  King,   to  whOTi  he  would  have  done  an  injury,   if 
he  could  have  taken  him  unawares". 

All  these  things  and  the  King's  Interpretation  of 
then  were  laid  before  the  city  council  at  the  London  Guild- 
hall on  21  December.     TliOTias  w'ake  and  lh<Mnas  Roscelyn,   two 
Lancastrians  then  present,  asserted  that  the    -arl  would 
reply  to  the  charges  when  he  had  obtained  the  advice  of 
his  peers. 

These  peers  were  pre  xc  ably  the  disiinrntled  tagnatcs 
and  prelates,  who  were  then  in  London  and  who  seem  to  hrve 
been  gathering  there  for  sooe  tiiae.     liythe.  Bishop  of 
Rochester,   received  an  Irvltation  to  attend  a  meeting 
there,  bearing  the  date  18  Deceii;ber  13?8.     It  cane  fron 
the   t^rl  of  Kent  and  the  i:^rl  l'.arshall,   inviting  him  "to 
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treat  v.'ith  tbec  and  the  prelates"  on  the  frove  dangers 

threatening  the  klngdoo.  This  letter  noted  that  the  King 

was  already  on  the  move,  devastating  the  country  -  pre sm ably 

the  Innds  of  the  Lancastrian  followers  -  and  was  not  even 

sparing  the  lossession'.  of  the  Church.  Ilythe,  however, 

prudently  declined  to  associate  hiri  elf  with  the  inoveEient, 

giving  illness  as  his  reason  for  not  coaiing  to  London.  He 

repeated  this  excuse  to  Archbishop  Kepeham,  who  seems  to 

26. 
have  now  associated  himself  with  the  Lancastrian  cause. 

The  LancastfiATw,  who  had  retreated  north  from  Winchester 

ahead  of  the  royal  party,   "dolentz  q*ils  ne  posient  a  lur 

27. 
Selgnur  Lige  parler  ne  consailler  come  ils  deveyent",  had 

28. 
gone  first  to  Hungerford.     The  Kdng,  as  was  noted  above, 

said  that  the  i>orl  appeared  at  Leicester  and  then  at  Kenil- 

worth,  from  whence  he  advanced  against  his  liege.  Dene 

hints  that  scwue   sort  of  fighting  may  have   taken  place 

before  13  Decetber,  but  if  that  is  time,   it  n  y  h?ve  bpen 

brief.     Lancaster,  himself,  was  expected  at  the  London 

neeting  of  the  rialcontents,  and  he  Rust  have  broken  off 

any  skirrishing  to  ccar.'    south,     line  Iving,  who  apparently 

ii^s  in  London  froE  6  Decenber  to  around  13  Decer  ber,  ray 

have  been  frightened  away  by  what  was  taking  place,     ut  all 

events,  when  he  wrote  his  long  letter  to  the  city  on  16 

December,  he  was  at  Gloucester. 

In  the  capital,  Archbishop  1  epehan,  after  preaching 

a   sermon  in  Jt.   iaul»s  on  10  Dececber,  proceeded  next  day 

"to  treat  on  the  nee  -s  and  the  state  of  the  realm"  with 
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Bishops  Jtratford  and  Grovesend,  the  iiarl  of  Y^ent   nnd  the 

iiapl  luTa   air,  Thomas  wake,  IJugh  Audele,  and  rany  other 

30. 
great  Een  of  the  realr.  It  was  after  this  that  the  royal 

letter  was  read  at  the  Guildhall,  In  the  presence  of  ..ake 
and  Roacelyn. 

The  IJLng  then  received  letters  from  the  Lancastrlr.n 
■agnates.   One,  written  by  iirchblshop  Jepeham,  noted  t^at 
Edward  "^had  been  advised  to  advance  In  force  against  cert- 
ain peers  and  others  of  the  land"  but  admonished  hlo  to 

31. 
desist  frcan  such  a  course*  He  shoul '  delay  all  action 

against  the  magnates  of  the  realm,  as  bad  been  agreed  at 
Salisbury,  until  a  forthcoming  parllar?ent  at  Mstirilnster, 
London,  Influenced  perhaps  by  the  presence  of  the  Lancas- 
trians, allied  Itself  to  the  cause,  and  sent  a  sli  liar 

letter  to  the  King  on  Christmas  day,  by  the  hand  of  Its 

3  J.. 

eoramon  sergeant* 

Lancaster,  accar.panled  by  a  large  retinue,  arrived 
at  London  on  the  ■''east  of  the  Circiiinclsion.     -i-fter  aeetlng 
■ost  of  the  assembled  magnates  at   it.  laul's  on  ?  January 
1329»  he  had  a   conference  with  the  i^rl  J-arr.hal     at  Black- 

frlars.     iresupiably  some  sort  of  plan  of  action  was  uorked 

33- 
out* 

Leanwhlle  thf=  i-lng  and  ;  ortlmer,  either  frightened 
or  tired  of  Inaction,  determined  to  take  positive  steps 
against  the  Lancastrians*  i^^dword,  now  at  V'orcester,  In- 
formed the  city  of  London  of  his  Intentions,  In  a  letter 
dated  2^)   Dece.  ber  13?£t  he  would  advance  from  ore  ster 
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to  '..'«n/lck  by  Mew  Year's  day,  nnd  would  be  ot  i^lcester  <m 
6  January  1329.     l^he  Lancastrians  would  be  laet  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  young  ruler  claimed  that  the  Lancastrian  trooi  s 
were  laying  waste   the  coimtry  around    .arwick,  and  were 
even  destroying  royal  nanors.     Nonetheless,   In  the  interests 
of  peace,  he  was  prepared  to  pardon  the  rebels,  with  cert- 
ain notable  exceptions.     However,  all  those  who  vrished  to 
take  advantage  of  his  offer  of  amnesty  must  take  their 
peace  before  him  not  later  than  6  January  13?9,     FroE  this 
offer  olr  i^enry  Beaumont,   Jir  iboEfig  Koscelyn,   Jir  Thomas 
'Wither  and  Sir  'wllliain  Trussel  were  specifically  excluded, 

i:ortiiQer*s  army  of  Lnglish  and  welsh  advanced  against 
the  Lancastrians,     The  royal  ':arls,   frightened  for  sca.e 
reason,   took  advantage  of  the  royal  pardon.     The  Annales 
?aulini  says 

sil^isl  sunt  ex  parte  cOTiituci  ad  regen  pro  pace 
reforaanda  archiepiscopus,   episcopus  i^ondon- 
Icnsis,   cocitis  l-arescr-llus  et  cantiae,   i^t 
cito  post  reddidit  se  comes  Lancaatrlae  et 
alii  gratiaevregis  apud  Bedcforde, 

Leicester,   In  the  Ixands  of  the  Lancastrians,   feU. 
on  h  January  13^9.     The  ^^rl  of  Lancaster,  who  \ibs  presum- 
ably coming  u),   fror;  London,   got  only  as  far  as  Bedford. 
H«r«,  deserted  by  his  principal  followers,  he  was  forced, 

aroxind  IC  January,   to  inake  peace  on  what  terms  he  could 

36. 
get.       i-he  exempted  Lancastrians  fled  the  country,  not  to 

return  until  after  the  fall  of  the  clnority  r^gleie. 
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The  Close  Holl  records  ronsoms  paid  by  some  promin- 
ent Lancastrians  for  "riding  with  ^^nry  of  Lancaster"  but 
there  nay  have  been  others  supporting  him  at  first.     The 

record  rnay  indicate  only  those  who  were  still  with  the 

37. 
Earl  at  B  dford«     The  three  prelates  present  at  London  - 

Kepehan,   Jtratford  and  Gravesend  -  ^re  not  r.entioned. 
Possibly,  as  the  Annales  jraulinl  says,   t  'ey  slipped  away 
with  the  royal  i^rls,  although  the  clironicler  does  not 
mention  Bishop  .itratford.     Aroibishop  Kepeham,  at  laa^t, 
had  changed  sides  before  Lancaster's  submission.     H« 
appeared  at  Bedford  In  the  role  of  ciedlator  and  the  north- 
em  Sari  surrendered  before  hlci  and  a  number  of  unn^red 
bishops  and  magnates  of  the  realm,     ^o  ended  the  revolt 
of  the  r.arl  of  Lancaster. 

The  only  prelates  mentioned  by  name  in  chronicle 
or  record  as  connected  with  the  Lancastrian  cause  were 
Archbishop  Lepeham  and  Bishops  Jtratford  and  Grave  end, 
Jooe  prelates,  who    ieserted  the  Jalistaury  parliamf  nt, 
cannot  be  included  in  tils  list  of  three;  rioeover,   their 
action  may  have  been  only  a  prot»^st     gainst  the  high-handed 
actions  of  i  ortimer  at  that  asset.bly.     iTiere  are  obscure 
references  in  Dene  and  in  other  chroniclers  which  ray 
imply  that  the  j>arl  of  Lancaster  was  supported  by  more 

than  these  three  prelates,  but  if  he  was,  we  do  not  know 

39. 
who  they  were. 

otratford's  support  of  the  Eovenent  is  easy  to 

understand  since  he  was  more  a  supporter  of  Lancaster  than 


..■? 
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an  opponent  of  i^3word  H  in  the  abdication  crisis*  Grave- 
send,  who  YkmI   refused  to  swenr  the  Guildhall  oath  to  supp- 
ort the  minority  regime,  was  merely  continuing  his  oppos- 
ition to  Isabella  and  i  ortirier.  i»s  bishop  of  ^ndon,  ha 
nay  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the  city*s  support  of 
the  Lancastrian  atteript.  ^^rchbishop  lepeham  ilayed  contra- 
dictory parts,  ierhaps  he  was  genuinely  disturbed  by  the 
excesses  of  the  cinority  government.  However,  frotc  a  pos- 
ition almost  of  lendership  in  the  Lancastrian  revolt,  he 
Doved  to  the  position  of  mediator  and  then  took  no  further 
part  in  politics. 

The  lancastrian  attempt  to  give  real  power  to  the 
official  irdnority  council  contained,  as  far  as  1  can  see, 
no  hint  of  a  move  towards  a  restoration  of  the  deposed 
Ling.  The  rebellion,  or  suspected  rebellion,  of  the  iJiarl 
of  Kent,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supposedly  designed  to 
put  iidward  II  back  on  the  hrone. 

The  known  ie tails  of  the  plo^»  i^  i>lot   there  vras, 
are  few,  but  unless  the  confession  of  the  i-iarl  is  a  com- 
plete fabrication,  there  does  not  seer,  to  be  much  doubt 
that  both  Kent  and  Pope  John  XXII  thought  that  the  ex- ruler 
was  still  alive.  Thl-  belief  and  the  wish  to  restore  hla 
were  shared  by  others,  such  as  i^rchbishop  l-.elton,  who  were 
both  hard-headed  f  nd  intelligent.   If  v;e  con  ider  Lent 
foolish  for  his  credulity,  we  must  apply  the  verdict 
equally  to  thee. 

According  to  the  confession,  ovir  prirxipal  piece 
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of  evidence,    . ent  was  o] preached  with  proposnls  for  n  restora- 
tion of  i.dward  II  as  early  as  the  coronation  of  .,dward  III  in 
1327.     John  XXII  urged  hlo  to  take  active  ceasures,   threatening 
hia  with  excona.vmlcatlon  if  he  did  not  comply.     Possibly  Kent 
had  sor.e  part  in  the  actual,   but  temporary ,   release  of  the  de- 
posed King  in  132u,  although  we  have  no  evidence  to  connect 

^1. 
hlB  with  the  escape. 

His  confession  is  mostly  a  racbllng  account  of  various 
ir<eetlngs  between  the  Earl  and  the  other  conspirators  or  their 
representatives,   but  it  does  ^ive  the  nares  of  a  nianber  of 
nagnates  and  knights  iKplicated.     The  only  prelates  mentioned 
•r«  Williaic  1  elton,   the  northern  priiaate,  and   Jtephen  Grave- 
send,   Bishop  of  London.       e  are  not  told  how  the  rebels  hoped 
to  bring  about  their  ends,   save  that  the  rethod  was  to  be 
force  of  arms.     lurlmuth's  account  of  events  is  in  general 
agraenent  with  the  confession  but  his  chronicle  definitely 

naiB€s  only  Bishop  Grpvesend,  Robert  Tantone  and  V-illian  Ijk 

•+3. 
Zouche  as  the  abettors  of  the  Sari  of  1  ent. 

Th«  r>arl  was  arrested  for  treason  at  the   Lent  Farllatient 

of  1330.     l.urlmuth  Informs  us  t'lat  the  others  accused  were 

arrt^ined  at  the  same  time.     Archbishop  I  elton,   however,  asserted 

that  he  hiaself  was  not  indicted  until  30  April,  when  he  was 

called  before  a   .Aif folic  eyre,   on  InforDation  ftirnlshed  by  a 

John  i  altetfe  of  Gyppewlch  and  a  K^rtin  Love,  possibly  spies  of 

Kortioer.     After  a  preliinlnary  hearing,   the  Archbishop  was 

called  before  the  council  In  the  I-aster  law  tern  and  charged 

with  treason.     The  case  continued  for  a  long  tine  and  was  v<ery 
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costly  to  th«  Archbishop. 

Others  seeE  to  have  ijcen  with  him  facing  lientical 
charges.     These  Included  Bishop  Graveaend  of  London,    .'llllaia, 
Abhot  of  Langdon,  and  Ullliae  La  L.oucbe.     The  lands  and  tene- 
ments of  the    *rebels*  '/ere  apparently  seized,   but  the  Bishops 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  liberty,  although  they  gave  r.a in- 
pernours  for  their  conduct* 

f.elton  denied  all  accusations.     The  confession  says, 
however,   that  he  offered  five  thousand  pounds  to  aid  the  res- 
toration, although  this  Lioney  v/as  not  his  but  Iftigh  Despenser's, 
who  had  given  it  to  the  iiTcIibishop  for  the  purpose.     I3ames,   in 
his  version  of  the  confession,   recounts  that  I  e It on  offered 
not  r-oney  but  five  hiindred  Fen-at-arr.s,   and,   on  one  occasion, 
informed  Kent  tv^at  these  soldiers  were  "ready  harnessed  to 
eonplete  the  design." 

It  is    3ust  possible   that  Archbishop  lelton  did  collect 
Den  for  a  restoration  of    Jdward  II.     In  October  1329,   "under 
colour  of  a  dissension  that  had  arisen  beti/een  '-illiam,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  i^ewis,  bishop  of  Durham,"  he  had  gathered, 
or  was  reputed  to  have  gathered,  a  laige  body  of  soldiers  at 
Alverston,   county  York.     Tlie  lJ.ng  ordered  an  investigation  of 
this  Eustei,  for  such  a  gathering  infringed  the    Jtatute  of 
Northampton.     The  royal  writ  may  indicate  the  suspicion  of  t'le 
King  that,  although  tlje  cause  of  the  rally  icay  have  been  as 
stated,   t!ie   soldiers  might  have  been  raised  to  join  the  forces 
of  Henry  Bea\JC3ont.     These,  according  to  Lent's  confession, 
were  supposed  to  land  in    icotland  and  to  inarch  south,  with  the 
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•id  of  Donald  iar.     llie  fact  that  Jlenry  Beaumont  was  a  brother 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  cocplicatas  the  picture. 

However,    if  this  muster  wag  to  be   the  beginning  of  the 
revolt,   sanethlng  must  have  prevented  any  armed  action.     Kent 
vras  not  arrested  until  >iirch  of  the  next  year.     What  vere  the 
•rebels'  doing  in  the  Interim?     We  liave  no  hint  as  to  this, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  Beaumont  ever  landed 
in  Scotland ,     Indeed,    tie  confession  says  that  he  had  not  done 
so  as  yet. 

There  is  an  air  of  unreality  about  the  whole  plot. 
The  men  reputedly  involved  were  certainly  those  wh<Mii  1  ortlmer 
might  expect  to  cause   trouble.     It  is  possible  that  little 
actually  happened  ?nd  that  I  ortimer  invented  the  greater  part 
of  the  conspiracy.     If  t  lese  things  ore  true,   the  vagueness 
of  tlie  reported  rebel  plans  is  imderstandable,   since   there  was 
no  r«al  plot.     Kent  Eight  well  have  given  a  suitable  confession 
Implicating  others  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  own  life  and 
possessions.     The  only  thing  that  is  clear  is  lortlner's  fear 
of  Kent,   the  two  prelates  noted,  and  the  discontented  and 
exiled  Lancastrians*     The  punishments  meted  out  to  these  people 
then  would  be  designed  to  check  expected  opposition,  not  to 
counter  an  actual  revolt. 

We  are  entitled  to  presume  fror:  the  ease  oi    the  final 
revolution  in  I33O  tl  at  there  was  general  agreerent  of  the 
magnates,  both  spiritiial  and  lay,  with  the  aims  of  -.dwurd  III. 
No  bishop,  however,    senms  to  have  been  involved  directly  in 
tha  successful  uprising.     Jtratford  probably  synpathized  with. 
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•van  if  he  did  not  help  In  plonnlng,  the  attempt,  while  Richard 

Bury,  the  future  Lishop  of  Jurham,  was  one  of  the  principal 

conspirators. 

The  fail  of  I  ortimer  was  followed  by  a  nianber  of  changes. 

Participants  in  the  various  attenpts  to  overthrow  the  ninority 

govemnent  were  pardoned,  their  fines  were  remitted,  and  « 

number  of  ther  were  given  state  offices.  Bishop  Jtratford 

became  chancellor  while  iirchbishop  lelton  was  called  back  to 

50. 
the  treasury  for  a  token  tenure.  Jtratford  and  his  brother 

w»r«  to  hold  the  great  seal  alnost  without  a  break  until  the 
end  of  13^0.  l.ichard  Bury  was  to  hold  the  great  senl  too, 
for  a  short  period,  and  then,  in  1^.33,  to  get  the  palatinate 
bishopric  of  liurhaiij.  Grave  send,  who  had  played  a  fairly  in- 
conspicuous part  in  the  first  two  rebellions,  was  given  a 
fairly  inconspicuous  reward.  He  became  a  council  member  and, 

along  with  chancellor  Jtratford  and  treasurer  Kelton,  was  to 

51. 
act  as  advisor  to  the  iJ.ng  in  1331«  Only  Archbishop  lepeliam 

52. 
was  neglected. 

To  the  episcopal  adherents  of  ?  ortir.er,  little  punishment 
was  Pie  ted  out.  Burghersh  of  Lincoln,  who  had  practically  con- 
trolled both  chancery  and  exchequer  Juring  the  ascendancy  of 
Mortimer,  was  present  with  the  s^ueen  and  her  lover  wVien  Nottlng- 
han  castle  was  captured.  Ee  was  dismissed  fTom   his  office  of 

chancellor,  but  only  after  a  curious  uelay.  Jhortly  afterwards, 

53. 
however,  tl.e  royal  anger  against  him  seems  to  have  subsided. 

Tout  asserts  that  Robert  Wyville,  Bishop  of  Jalisbury, 

was  also  present  at  Kottlngham  castle.  For  punlsiment  he  was 
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nwrely  sent  back  to  his  diocese.     However,   I  have  seen  nothing 
that  would  give  rise  to  the  notion  that  the  Bishop  was  with 
hortlmer  and  Isabella  when  ^dv/ard  III  forcibly  ended  the 
minority  regime, 

Ihe  fer.sonal  P.ule  to  the  Crisis  of  1^.^^0»Ul 

After  the  overthrow  of  Isabella  and  lortiner,   scarcely 
a  ripple  disturbed  the  political  scene  until  the    'anti-clerical* 
episode  of  13M>-i+l.     One  searches  in  vain  through  the  cViron- 
icles  and  records  for  instances  of  ixaportant  friction  between 
the  1-ing  and  his  loagnntes,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay, 

SOBe  individual  quarrels,   of  course,  were  bount^  to 
occur.     0rleton*3  translation  to  the  see  of  .^incbester  in 
ISBi-*^  brought  on  n   storKy  incident  but  that  Bishop's 
difficulties  with  the  iJ.ng  were  personal  ones,  hardly  in- 
volving the  episcop?ite  at  large.     They  do  illustrate,  hov/- 
ever,   the  solidarity  of  the  episcopal  class  in  matters 
touching  the   status  of  prelacy  itself,     lost  of  the  bishops 
interceded  on  orleton*s  behalf,  an  action  tliat  greatly  in- 
fluenced i^dward   lil  in  finally  allowing  the  Bishop's  trans- 
lation.     They  were,  however,  aided  by  certain  of  the  lords. 

VvTien  /trchbishop  i-.eiton  of  York  confirmed  and  con- 
secrated Robert  Graystanes,   the  elect  of  Durham,   in  1333» 
without  the  conr.ent  of  the  King,   the  irimate  was  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  ter.porallties.     I.elton,  however,  was 

finally  pardoned  and  the  Incitjent  dors  not  seem  to  have  had 

56. 
any  political  repercussions. 
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Finally,   f>  resurgence  of  the  ape-olcl  controveray  of  the 
precedence  of  the  two  flrchblsbops  once  again  disrupted  govern- 
ment.    At  the  YorVw    -t.  Nicholas  Farllmaent  of  I332  the  southern 
province  xms  hardly  represented.     Indeed,   the  high  clergy 
present  were  only  the  Archbishop  of  York,   the  „lshop  of  Car- 
lisle,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  the  Abbots  of  Yoi'k  and   lelby. 
This  poor  attendance  of  the  spiritual  lords  forced  the  IJ.ng 
to  prorogue  the  cieetine,  as  his  business  needed  tVie  assent  of 
the  high  ecclesiastics,     'a.he  refusal  of  almost  all  the  southern 
bishops  tx)  attend  parliament,   puiely  because  of  the  priiaacy 
quarrel,   explains  the  Mng*s  great  interest  in  biinging  about 
a  final  settleiaent  of  the  dispute  in  1353* 


The  crisis  of  l^VO-^^1 

Despite  the  great  amount  of  work  already  done  on  this 

particular  episode  in  the  foiirteenth  century  history  of  r.ng- 

58. 
land,  something  still  rany  be  snid,  in  a  negative  v;ay,  Pbout 

the  bishops  involved,  or  supposedly  involved,  in  it.  Mss 

59. 
Dorothy  Iftighes  has  attempted  to  strengthen  Lflpsley^s  contention 

that  Archbishop  Jtratford tPd  a  strong  prrty  supporting  bin. 

ihe  describes,  in  some  detail,  the  episcopal  sympathizers  who 

stood  behind  the  prlnate  in  his  tir.e  of  trial.  Dr.  B.  vilkin- 

scm  has  shown  the  snail  amount  of  evidence  available  tr^at 

60. 
suggests  jtratford  had  any  considerable  lay  following.  I  would 

like  to  show  Tarther  that  the  Archbishop  had  little  ecclesias- 
tical support,  i-.iss  Hughes  appears  to  be  mistaken. 
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To  support  the  prlmata  diirlng  the  critic?!  week  of 

23  to  T.2  April  13^1,   it  wo>uld  b«  nec«ss«r;-  for  »  pr<»late  to  b« 

In  actufll  attendance  at  pnrllawent.     Nineteen  arcbblshopa 

61  • 
and  bishops  were  called  but  only  tvelve,  or  thirteen  nt  the 

62. 
Boat,  attended.  The  Bishops  of  Korwlch,  Llnndaff,  j.  Asaph 

63* 
and  iiangor  vere  not  present,     nrnnaford  of  Worcester  hnd  been 

6»f. 
ej^cused  fror,  ctHnlng  because  of  his  advftnced  age.     Iteymo  of 

Rochester,   a  mim  soitewhere  In  his  seventies,  riay  well  have 
possessed  a   slallpr  grace.     At  all  events,   he  does  not  seen    to 
have  attended.     The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  iLsy  or  riay  not  have 
been  present. 

Accorcllng  to  l.iss  Hughes,   tlie  j^fTty  supporting  the 
Archbishop  '^-as  &  powerful  one.      "of  the  bishops,'*  she  writes, 
"at  least  five  -  Chichester,   i^ondor,   1  xeter,   Durham  and  Lich- 
field,  the  (Usgrrced  treasurer  -  were  certainly  firm  supporters 
of  the  Archbishop,  while  he  could  also  co\mt  upon  those  of 

oalishury,  ^^lly,  Beth,    Jt.   Davids  and  EanRorj   the  attitude  of 

65. 
the  re:  t  appears  to  have  been  non-conEiittal." 

Since  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  did  not  attend,  we  Kay 
iuBsedlately  drop  hitt  from  the  list  of  possible  Jtratford  sup- 
porter3,   but  «ven  when  reduced  frw   ten  to  nine,    such  a  body 
of  prelates  inJeed  would  be  a  forttidable  one.     This  party 
would  consist  of  nil  the  bishops  present  except  Orleton  of 
Winchester,   Charlton  of  Hereford  and  :.lrkby  of  Carlisle,    if 
he  was  there. 

One  can,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,   iinagine  tliat 
John  Jtratford  was  supported  by  his  relatives,   the  Bishops  of 


Chichester  a-id  London.      Indeed,    they  v;er«  usually,   although 
not  always,  with  the  prlirnte  in  his  various  atterpts  to  see 
the  Ling,     !  ore  support  Eight  be  expected  from  the  former  than 
froTj  tbe  letter  -^ince  Chichester  had  been  the  chancellor  dis- 
Biissed  at  the  beginning  of  the  crisis.     His  clerical  rank 
alone  had  saved  hii'  f'roti  Ir'prisonnert, 

Wltli  John  Grar.dlsson,   Bishop  of  Exeter,  Kiss  Hughes  is 
not  on  such  ftrt'  cround.     It  ir^^ist  b€.  p knitted  t?  rt  Oi-andisson 
vas  not,  at  the  motient,    in  the  enioytient  of  royal  favour.     On 
e  number  of  occasions  within  recent  years  he  had  crossed  verbal 
svords  with  the  i.ing  and  his  stiff-necked  attltudQ  in  13^1 
was  al!  est  a  usual  one,     lie  had,   for  exarple,   protested  against 
the  transferred  overlordshlp  of  fees  held  in-chief  fror.  "Jd- 
v»pd  III  to  the  new  Duke  of  Cornyall:  h«  had  spol.en  against 
the  creation  of  the  i^arl  of  Devon  in  133^}  he  had  opposed  the 
justices  of  trailbaston  sent  about  the  country  in  the  attempt 
to  tlehten  up  IochI  administration  and  to  correct  abuses  after 
the  i'.ing's  return. 

In  the  latter  dispute,   Grandisson  tried  to  naintnin  the 

aost  extretue  Church  clains  over  the  trial  of  cririinous  clerks 

which.   If  allowed,   would  have  reQuced  considerably  the  efficacy 

of  any  attempt  to  clean  up  abuses.     Further,  he  attenpted  to 

prohibit  court  sessions  in  Lent,  by  forbidding  the   swearing 

of  oaths  iri  that  period.     Juch  high-handed  action  brought  a 

swift  royal  warning.     If  Grandisson  persisted  in  his  attitude, 

the  ring  ii-ifonned  him,  he  would  be  proceeded  against  as  a 

66. 
rabel  and  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace. 


Tl3es«  are  all  the  instances  that  we  c^n  flrd  to  suT>r.ort 
the  suggeatioa  thnt  the  bishop  of  .;x€t€r  wis   "'h   atau^ch  supporter 
Of  th«  Prlajste."     ihe  prelate,  a  noble  by  birth,    c«?rtolnly 
had  the  trpditior^l  arrogance  of  his  rani:,   but  this  manifested 
itself  not  only  against  his  ivlng  but  against  his  prlumte  as 
well,     Gronaisson  resisted  ty  force  an  atteiited  archlcplscopal 
▼isltntion  of  his  diocese,   barricading  liiKself  In  Cretcr 
cathedral  on  news  of  the  approach  of  Archbishop  l.epehan. 
While  his  excuse  was  a  jiapal  biill  of  privlioge,   Grindlsson's 
conduct  was  hardly  episcopal,     i^is  behaviour  duririg  the  prelude 
to  the  parliamentary  crisis,  described  above,   perhaps  shows 
that  he  woiild  he  wllliiig  tc  support  baronial  deirands  for 
greater  powers  in  bOvercoent,   but  that  should  not  be  equated, 
of  necessity,  with  support  lor  John  ^tratford  in  his  'iecand 
to  be  heard  in  fiu.1  j;flrlinnent. 

The  fourth  Bishop  on  I:lss  Hughes *s  list,   i.lchard  Bury 
of  Durhao,  has  little  to  recoonend  hirj  for  the  role  of  a 
Stratford  supporter.     Indeed,   Lapsley  seers  to  think  that  his 
inclusion  In  the  cocssiittee  appointed  on  9  K^y  in  place  of 
Grandisson  strengthened  the  court  party,      jhe  may  be  assuming 
ttet  Bury^s  dlplor;atic  connectionj  with  the  primate  in  1332 
converted  the  powerful  :,arl-bishop  fr<M-   curialist  leanings 
to  otratford's  way  of  thinlcing,  but  this  is  a  mere  assumptitm 
at  best.     It  is  just  possible  that,  as  one  of  the  magnates 
responsible  for  collecting  supplies  in  the  north  before  the 
crisis,   bury  uay  hiive   s^iared  sotie  of  the  blane  for  the  finan- 
cial breakdown  which  necessitated  the  return  of     dward  III 
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70. 
In  Noverber  l3*+0.     .,'e  have,   however,  no  record  of  any  qiwrrel 

of  this  northern  8lshop  with  the  King. 

Th€  final  "flrn  supi-orter"  was  ;  oper  IJorthburgh,   Bishop 

of  Coventry  and  Lichfield.     He  icay  h«v«  been  stflrting  under 

the  censvure  of  th«  King  who  had  disnissed  him  froo  his  office 

of  treasurer  in  November  13M),  but  ho  vas  not  sirigled  out  for 

any  recririinatlons.     The  f repch  Chronicle  account  of  the  first 

wfsek  of  the  13^1  } parliament  does  say  that  he  was  kept  out  of 

the  assensbly  alonr  with  t^ie  /»rc"blshop  and  his  brother  for  a 

71. 
week,  by  hlldesby.     Lnpsley,   however,   has  r4»de  the   sensible 

sugi^estion  that  :^lchfi55ld  is  a  slip  fop  Ix>n^on.     Tiorthburgh 
may  well  have  been  obnoxious  to  the  iving,   but  we  have  notliing 
to  suggest,   with  the  exception  of  the  possibly  erroneous 
statement  of  the  chronicler,   tl  at  at  any  tine  he  acted  with 
John  otratford, 

Kontacute  of  ITly,   one  of  those  r relates  t>at  the  Arch- 
bishop "could  also  count  upon,"  norrially  kept  aloof  fro* 
politics  and   it  would  be   strange   if  he  reversed  this  outlool. 
in  13*+1,     According  to  birching  ton,  he  was  the  cross-bearer 

of  the  private   in  Stratford's  atteicpt  to  enter  the  co^incil  on 

72. 
ijaturday  2tt  April.     !:«vertheless,  his  Vackgroimd  contains 

nothing  which  would  Indicate  a  possible   political  affiliation 

with  the  primate.     His  brotlter,   tl  e  :>arl  of  Salisbury,  had 

long  been  a  favourite  of  the  King  and  tiie  liisr.op  himself  had 

received  his  rank  through  the  intervention  of  :  dv.'ard  III, 

About  the  sympathies  of  riy,  Bath  and  Wells  and  J. 

David's,   ve  have  no  evidence  >/Tietev?r.     I  iss  inighes  appears 
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to  h8V«   taken  as  the  pricate's  allies  oil  t'lose  given  by 

73- 
liurlp.uth  fts  attending  tie  southern  convocation  of  I3W1.     V-liy 

she  do«s  so  Is  not  too  clear. 

Ih«  fact  t^u.t  ^tratford  held  a  convocation  at  all  Is 
•djnlttedly  suspicious,    since  he  had  neglected  to  do  so  fop 
years.     Edward  III  suspe^ctcd  that  the  prltsate  r.ight  be  in- 
tending to  incite  the  bishops  attenilng  against  him  and  the 
rc»yal  prerogPtive.     ^Iierefore,  he  addressed  vrits  to  all  pre- 
lates,  telling  then  of  the  revocation  of  the   statute  passed  at 
the  I3WI  i?rllAr.ent  llritirg  the  >  ing  In  his  selection  of 
Binisters,     idward  III  then  went  on  to  forbid  t^^f^n   to  do  any- 
thing ft  convocftion  vhlch  right  be  in  derogation  of  t' e  royal 
rights,     lov'ever,   I  cannot  see  any  reason  to  accept  Kiss 
Hughes's  assuTijtlon  that  "all  bishops  but  soese  ten  who  were 
Stratford's  wart^est  supporters  excused  ther-selves  froc  attending 
the  cjeeting."     I.urir.uth's  own  &cco\uit  oT  the  convocation  does 
oot  3*y  t-.at  the  prelates  were  the  Archbi shop's  political 
supporters,     .ihe  list  he  gives  of  those  attendlrg  is  very 
siBllar  to  tli&t  of  the  prelates  v/ho  hfid  just  attended  i-arliasent. 
It  la  unlikely   that  the  clerical  assembly  would  attract  a  waich 
bigger  sttendarce   than  parlianent. 

"The  attitude  of  tl.e  ^-est, "  Kiss  Ilu^hcs  tells  us, 
"appears  to  r^ve  been  non-cocj.ittal."     This  cannot  be  jrur ported. 
It  would  be  dliTicuit  to  consider  Adac  orleton  as  ar^yiihing  but 
hostile  to  tlie  prlKctc.     i.veabuxy  sayu  that  he  was  Jtratford's 
great  er.fccy,  and  Birchin^ton  describes  hir  r.s  the   rrlncipal 
councillor  of  the  i-lng  at  this  period.     Thoiu^s  oliarltco  wps 


not,   ?s  Lppsley  thini-s,   a  Ron  of  no  pnrtlculai-  political 

75. 
significance,     H«  >iad  just  returned  from  Irelnnd  w»;ere  he  had 

served  for  thr-se  jsars  ns  royal  justiciar.      If  ariy thing,  he  was 

«  aupi-orter  of  the  i^lng,     Kiriiby'a  political  laanings  are 

Inpoasible   to  guess. 

The  backijroundfl  of  the  bishops  who  were  present  at  the 
April  session  of  parliament  hardly  suggest  that  an  episcoj^l 
party  was  possible.     It  is  difficult  to  see  v^at  interest  the 
Chiirch  as  a  \rtiolo  could  have  in  otratford's  stand,     'Chercfore, 
one  is  not  jur}.rlsad  to  fit  id  that  no  party  of  prelntes  did 
support  the  primate  at  pfirllaEent,      »   st^jdy  of  the  early  events 
of  the  session  be-nrs  this  stat^rent  out. 

The  Bishops  of  liurhait,    w^lisbury,  ::iy  and  ^lereford 

ver«  appointed  triers  of  petitions  on  or  before  1  onday  23 

76. 
April*     These  Iter  nipht  be  expected  to  support  tV.e  novemiDent 

or,  at  least,   to  be   prelates  '>'ho  were  not  pnrticvJ-arly  opposed 
to  it.     Unless  these  Bishops  clianged  their  position  during 
the  course  of  the  session,   one   is  almost  justified  in  assuring 
that  tt.ey  were  not  avid  supporters  of  the  Archbishop,  although 
they  could  be  and  perhaps  w^re  rocicwJiat  aroused  In  support  of 
privilege,   c^  cietter  vhich  would  affect  then  all. 

Jolin  Jtratford  did  not  attempt  to  intrude  his  :resence 
at  V.'estinlriijter  on  the  first  day,  23  April.     I  any  of  the  nag- 
nates,  v;e  are   told,  had  not  yet  core;   psrhap3  :.tr?»tford  was 
aEong  tVcse.     becauss  of  the  absencs   of  so  rany  of  the  ffreat, 
parliaiH-nt  was  adjourned  day  by  day  urtll  the  follo%-'lng 
ihursdny,   26  April.     By  pf^rllatrent,    presurably  a  full  pa"!^- 
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lianent  is  meant,   for  the  bishops  and   tb.^  comicll  seam  tc 

have  been  1-K)lcllng  sessions  by  themselves  bafor-s  that  date. 

On  Tuesday  when  the  Archbishop;,   with  the  Bishops  of 

78. 
London  and  Chichester,  appeared  at  westEinster,  h*3  was  limedi- 

ately  sent  off  to  tVie  exc»ieituer«     wiien  tl;e  priEate  returned 
from  there  he  took  his  seat  In  tic  placo  assii?nodAp.nrliainent. 
Only  bisliopg,  however,   are  tientlonea  by  Birchlngton  r.i;  being 
present  -  those  of  i,ondon,  Uiiciester,   Lichfield  and  J.  David's, 
We  do  not  Ijnow  vnere    those  of  Jurhao,   oalisbury,  Dly  vz\& 
Hereford  -  the   triers  or  petitions  -  were  at  this  point. 

jtratford  asked  those  assembled  xhe  rhetorical  ques- 
tion,  "^uod  haec  is  causa  r.dventus  nostrl?"     This  he  proceeded 
to  answer  himself:    "..t  priiao  pro  honore,    juribus  &  liber- 
tatibus  i.cclesiae  Anglicanae.     ^ecundo,  pro  utilit^^te  publica 
&  coMiBOde  iiegni  6c  Fopuli-     Xertio,   pro  honore  Keels,   :>  bono 
Reglnae  ejus*     ij^iarto,   id  purgandmn  se   in  pleno  l-arliainento 
super  crlnlnibus  sibl  Inpositis  e<  publico  tin.     t^into,   quod 

vocatus  ad  i«rliaicentuE  per  Breve  hegls,  venit  ad  fcTciendUB 

79. 
quod  sibl  incumbit."      jtratford  thus  stated  his  desires,  but 

the  chc'>ncellor  adjourned  parllaioent  before  anything  else  was 

said. 

The  following  day,  Wednesday  25  iipril,  otratford  sat 
once  nore  with  the  jrelatea,  although  this  timp  no  nanes  are 
given.  The  Kinf:  did  not  luake  an  appearance  and  ar«'2in  nothing 
yms   done. 

The  priEiate  did  xiot  sit  with  the  bishops  on  Thursday. 
He  was  sent  off  once  more  to  the  exchequer  and  during  his 


absence   Uie  royal  rensons  for  parllanent  were  given  by  tlie 
officials.     They   -ore  not  tiiose  giiren  by   ,;tratford.     Nine 
bishops,  nlr»o  carls,   five  lords,   the   Justices  flnd  others  of 
the  king*:;  cowxll  were   preseiit  when  this  was  done.     The 
bishops  ver©  Orletou  of   ir.incfiester,  bury  of  iyurhdin,  Ixmtacut© 
cf  lily,   I.orthl urfch  of  Lichlielo,  liobtjrt    ^tratlord  of  Chichester, 
Cbrrlton  of  ITereford,   Gower  of  J.  Darid's,   ..falopla  of  Bath  and 
Wells  and  Hyvllle  of  ^ialisbui-y.     These  were,   presuanably,  all 
tVa  prelates  sls  yet  at  Westminster  except  the  prlaate  and  his 
probable   cocipanlon  at  the  exchequer,  his  klnsran  lalph  Jtrat- 
ford  of  I^r.don. 

I'his  assenbiy  was  saaething  core  thf^n  a  council  r.eeting 
and  son6thlr>fo  lesa  tluin  a  l\ill  parliament.     The  coianjons  are 
not  mentioned  as  bein^  preheat;  iiOuert  Jtratford,   who  was 
certainly  net  c-   couiiCll  laeEbGr,  was  there.     The  rr.eetinp:  shows 
that  neither  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  nor  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field vaj  kept  out  of  "parliat.ent"  for  a  full  week  as  the 

32. 
Frei.cli  Chronicle  says. 

On  Frilly  27  April  .jtratford  refused  to  go  a  third  tire 

to  the   exchequer  and  tooL  his  seat  with  the  bishops  in  the 

Faintsd  Cliazr.be r.     Around  hlir;  sat  the  prelates  of   London, 

Chichester,   ::iy,   Lichfield,  Bath  and  Wells,  Hereford,   jalis- 

bury  and   j.  Ovid's  -  or  all  tie  bishops  present  save   "^ury 

S3. 
of  jurbaa  and  Orleton  of  Winchester.       i-resuEiably  Grand  is  son 

of  Kxeter  had  not  yet  appeared.     Jury  and  Orleton  apparently 

were  witli  the  council. 

orleton  shortly  appeared  accot.panied  by  the  chancellor 
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nnd  Joim  Jarcj,    seemingly  coBsing  frtan  t*ie  council  reetinR.     H« 
adviocci  Archbisrop   Stratford  to  aubcit  iiinself  to  the  }.ing  nnd 
thus  gain  ones  v.ore  the  roynl  favour,     "  t  post  haac  Idau 
Wynton.  ijfiscopua  erga  cantuflriensar   ^ dixit;   quod  Llteraa 
Hegifts  fraiosas  coiitra  euH  publlcntas,   per  ipsum,  nt  dicitur, 
factf«£  non  conceplt;   sed   «?<»  cTcar^avit  ore   tenus.     Cui  Archl- 
episcopus  dixit  nihil:   s.«?d    juyta  asaignntlonaTJi,   or-nes  ad 
propria   recosserunt." 

If  Orlrston  hated  the  Archbishop  as  such  a 3  Avsabury 
says  that  he  uid,  why  did  he  bother  tn  deny  writini?  the 
:^ibellud  F?»t-03'asv     Tout  thinks  that  he  did  so  for  the  very 
excallent  r^ajon  that  h«  did  not  writtit.      It  is  possible 
that  Crletcn  had  an  cvan  better  reason  for  nis  denial.     Th« 
reconcn^ndation  to   Stratford  carte  froa  ail  the  council,  not 
jiist  froK  people  live   orleton  and  Darcy,  who  eight  ba  per- 
sonally Oii>osed  to  the  Arcnbisliop.     Orleton,  as  their  ealssary, 
would  fittQEpt  tc  clear  himself  of  his  re put ad  bias. 

blnce   th*=   course  vas  the  one   followed,   finally,   by 
John  otratford,   it  does  seeir  to  b«ar  the   starcp  of  Vie  coxincil. 
If  this  is  so,    it  shows  that  Uie  coujicil,   W^ile  perhaps  not 
**holly  supporting    ihe  iJxig,   had  no  real  desire   that  the  prl- 
Bate  night  clear  hiraself  in  lull  parliapjent. 

The  next  ar«y,   when  itrcr.bishop  Jtratfcrd  had  liad  a  night 
to  think  over  ris  position,   he  appeared  onci^  r  ire  at  -est- 
Blnst<?r.     After   soa-.e  troubit  he  manftf.ed  to  enter  the  rooo  assigned 
to  the  bisVops.      In  his  retiiiue   were  his  two  episcopal  relatives 
•s  well  as  .-.ir.on  kontacute  of  hly,   who  wf.s  actlJig  as  his 
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cros3-b«  rer. 

The  presence  of  the  latter  «bout  the  erson  of  the 
prlmnte  ne«d  not  show  that  he  was  a  close  ally,  tontacute, 
the  brother  of  the  l^rl  of  ^lisbury,  nay  have  been  Included 
In  those  about  the  Archbishop  as  an  Indication  that  Jtratford 
was  ready  to  i^egin  overtures  for  a  reconciliation  vith  Ed- 
ward III.   Juch  an  assmiptlor  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  t^at 
it  was  on  the  intervertlon  of  the  llarl  of  Jalisbury  and  of  the 
Earl  of  Northampton  tt  at  i^itratford  w>';s  finally  allowed  Into 
the  building. 

The  /irchblshop  was  still  excluded  froir  the  royal  presence 
but,  through  the  ruediation  of  the  '.arls  of  ourrey  and  Warenne, 
he  finally  penetrated  tJ.e  meeting  of  the  council*  Blrchington 
notes  that  he  was  followed  by  his  fellow  bishops.   This  does 
not  rean,  hov/ever,  that  they  did  this  to  show  their  support 
for  John  itratford.  Clerical  loyalty  alone  would  ippel  them 
to  follow  him,  if  they  could. 

The  i-J^rls  liad  aaked  the  }  ing  to  let  otratford  enter  the 

coxmcil  char.bcr  to  be  dealt  with  in  tl.at  place.   Blrchington 

tells  us  that  the  Bishop  of  V.'incVester,  "tanquan  anator  dis- 

cordlae,"  tVere  hurled  a  number  of  charrres  against  the  prl- 

88. 
.irate.  However,  Orleton  was  not  necessarily  venting  his  own 

spleen  apalnst  Jtratford,  but  could  be  t;erely  'tabling*  the 

articles  against  the  Archbishop.   Blrchington  says  that  the 

case  a  rains  t  the  Archbishop  was  stated.  Nothing  F.ore  srers 

to  have  taken  place, 

Darcy  and  hlldeaby  then  tried  to  stir  up  royal  support 
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on  Jiinday  among   the  populate*  and  on  londay  among  the  coriEons. 

T\ey  seer    to  have  hcTd  some   success  and  the  ArcVibls  iop*s  case, 

far  fron  fathering  a   substantial  followlnp,  as  Lai^sley 

39. 
thinlcs,  rust  have   been  weakened. 

Very  early  on  Tuesday  r.ornlng,    still  desirou?  of  a 
hearing  in  fixll  parliairient,    the  prixoate   came   to  Westminster 
again.     We  presume   that  he  was  adoitted  once  r ore   to  the   council 
chanber,   but  all  that  the  peers  tr  ere  would  do  for  hin  was  to 
elect  a   corT-.ittee   to  advise   the  l.lng  on  the   subject.      The 
coEi  ittee   consisted,   amongst  others,   of  the  Bis'-iops  of  Here- 
ford,  i^ondon,   bath  and  L:xeter.     Nothing  was  said  about  a 
ceeting  of  full  psrlianent  in  which  the  Archbishop  could 
purge  himself.      On  the   following  day,   when  otratforii  raised 
this  point  hirself,   he  was  howled  down. 

Stratford,   then,   had  enough  support  to  be  allowed  into 
the  council  reeting,   but  not  enough  to  get  w'^at  he  was  really 
after.     Tliis  he   seems  to  have   realized.      On  Thursday,  3  lay, 
h€  rad«  his  peace  in  full  parliament  without  having  his 
desired  hearing. 

The  bishops,   in  a  body  with  the  exception  of  Orleton 
of  Winclester,    interceded  with  the   King  on  Stratford's  behalf. 
They  were  assisted  in  tMs  by  cany  lay  magnates,  rsany  men  of 
importance   fror.  London,  and  by  the  kniphts  of  the   shire. 
Will:inson  says  t}?at  this  group  was  "something  more  and  some- 
thing less  than   »an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  archbishop... by 

90. 
a   strong  party  of  lay  and  spiritual  peers.*"       low^ver,   we  had 

a   similf^r  episode   in  1:33  when  peers  oi  d  bishops  intervened 
on  behalf  of  a   bishop  -  Orleton  -  and  similarly  obtained  his 
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r«instatenent  in  tlie  roynl  ft»vour. 

Archbishop  jtratford  had  cllxibed  down  from  his  derand 
to  be  heflrd  in  full  parliar  ent  and,  when  this  important  ob- 
stacle had  been  removed,   it  would  be  awk\/ard,   for  the  balarice 
of  the  parliament,    to  have   the  Archbishop  in  conflict  with  the 
King.     We  have  no  justification  for  assut/ing  that  the  peers 
who  broiight  about  Orle ton's  reconciliation  in  1333  constituted 
his  "party*;  we  have  certainly  none  for  thinking  that  the 
similar  group  in  13^1  were  adherents  of  Archbishop  Jtratford, 
line  inclusion  of  Darcy,   the  c'liainberlain  of  lidward  III,   in  this 
body  shows  tiat  it  was  not  c<M:!posed  entirely  of  friends  of  the 
Arcl/bishop,     Jtratford  obtained  the  setting  up  of  a  c<Msanittee 
to  hear  his  complaints,  but  that  was  the  extent  of  his  triumph. 
The  coimcll,  while  not  wholly  in  agreement  with  the  ling,  was 
certainly  not  wiiolly  in  agreer.ent  with  the  Archbishop. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  deal  thoroughly  with  the  parliament 
of  13^1,   since   this  thesis  is  concerned,   not  with  general 
parliamentary  history  or  constitutional  history,  but  with  the 
bishops  ther.selves.     However,   since  this  crisis  is  often  piven 
as  an  illustration  of  the  latent    »anti-clericalism»  of  'Edward 
III,  a  word  or  two  on  that  subject  is  relevant. 

The  French  Chronicle  tells  us  that,   ir.  thp  heat  of 
passion,  when  Kdward  III  removed  Robert  otratford  and  TCorth- 
burgh  fror.  their  state  offices  in  November  of  13'+0,   the  young 
ruler  declared  that  he  would  never  again  allow  high  ecclesias- 
tics to  hold  the  great  offices  of  state.      In  future,  he   said, 
he  would  appoint  only  layiren,  whoio  he  could  punish  for  their 
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91. 

■l3deeds.      T]"'ls  shows,   Kl'  s  irufibes  for  exar.ple,   thinks, 

92. 
Edvard's  "extreme  bitterness"  against  the  Church. 

Ive  cannot  deny  the  anger  of  the  )  Ing  against  what  he 
consldpred  the   Inefficiency  of  his  clerical  advisors,   and  the 
real  difficulty   of  completely  controlling  such  nen  In  high 
office.     Edward  Ill's  antlclerlcallsK  \vas,  however,   of  n  par- 
ticular and  not  of  a  reneral  nature.     It  is  true  t'at,   for  a 
number  of  years,   he  used  lay  chancellors  and  treasurers,  but 
the  privy  seal  continued  In  clerical  hands.      Irjortant  Church- 
men,   such  as  Bishop  Orleton  nnd   "Archblshop-elect"  f'J.ldesby 
(who  Edward  trusted  would  soon  beccwe  the  northern  prlcatej 
were  amonf.  his  closest  advisors  during  this  "nrti-clerlcal 
crisis."     Edward  war;  angry  with  certain  specified  prplates, 
particulr-irly  Archbishop    itratford,   but  he  was  not  a'gry  with 
th«  Church  as  a  whole,   or  with  the  prelates  as  a  body. 

The  Mddle  Years  of  wlety   13U2-1371 

The  calm  which  followed  the  crisis  of  13UI  lasted  for 
Biany  years.     Mot  until  the  rise  ol    the   star  of  John  of  Gaunt 
In  the  period  1371-77  have  we  proof  that  bishops  engaged  in 
political  activities  that  were  nt  all  vmusual.     The  great  seal 
cane  back  into  the  hands  of  bishops  within  five  years.      .hen 
this  reversal  of  policy  had  been  accomplished,   there  were  few 
changes  in  nen  or  in  manners  of  goverment.     The  reason  for  the 
internal  calm,   we  are  told,  \i^s  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France,   which  r.ade  it  necessary  for  L^dward  III  to  conclllnte 
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the  baronag6  of  England,   both  loy  and  spiritunl. 

The  principal  participation  of  the  bishop  In  the  lay 

life  of  the  klngdor  was  to  be  found  In  adrlnlstratlve  and  In 

diplomatic  circles,  although  such  nen  as  La  liouche  proved 

therselves  competent  In  the  rnllltary  field  In  times  of  neces- 

93. 
slty.     This  ability,   not  restricted  to  Henry  Despenser,   generally 

considered  the   "warlike  bishop"  of  the  ape,  was  even  more 

prominently  shown  bv    John  Mrkby,   Bishop  of  Carlisle,  v/hom 

the  icots  held  "In  the  utcost  hatred  through  his  having  inarched 

9J+. 
against  ther  In  war."     Juch  activities  were  exceptional,   biit 

the  northern  bishops  were  really  laarcher  lords  and  ruch  of 

the  defence  of  the  northern  border  rested  upon  their  shoulders. 

Seme  Incidents  of  political  Interest  naturally  took 
place.     There  were  several  bitter  disputes  between  the  Mng 
and  Individual  prelates  but  nothing  linked  these  quarrels  with 
the  episcopate  at  large.     The  unaffected  members  of  the  epis- 
copal bench  vere  often  v/HlJng  to  Intercede   to  promote  harc'.ony 
between  the  ling  and  the *culprlt,"  or  to  protect  the  privi- 
leges of  a  bishop,   hut  that  'vas  as  far  as  they  \;oulrl  go. 

Three  examples  of  such  disputes  concerned  'H'llllan 
Bateran  In  13^6,   ThiCMtias  Lisle  In  135^  and  v.iHian  Lenne  In 
1363,     The  papal  see  was  concerned  in  the  troubles  of  Lisle 
and  Lenne,  but  traces  of  its  intervention  for  Bateman  are 
scanty.     Lenne  and  Bateman  finally  submitted  to  Ldv/ard  III 
but  Lisle,  who  did  not  do  so,   died  In  exile  at  the  papal  see. 
Hov/ever,   if  Bishop  Lisle  had  lived  lon?<er,   it  seems  probable 
that  he,   too.  Eight  have  rade  his  leace. 
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The   troubles  of  Lisle  illustrate  nn  aspect  of  the 
"antl-clerlcallsin"  of  Edward  III.      .hen  the  Bishop  had  been 
thoroughly  discredited  In  the  LngllsVi  courts,   Kdvapd  III 
ordered  lils  temporalities  to  be   seized,     l.evertheless,   the 
clerical  chancellor  and  treasurer  were  negligent  in  the  actual 
taking  over  of  Lisle 's  episcopal  estates,     i.dward  III  felt 
that  the  delay  was  deliberate  and  severely  reprimanded  Ms 
officers.      "We  are  much  astonished  at  your  excuses,"  he  wrote 
to  thee.     "We  feel  well  assured  that  bad  the  affair  concerned 
a  great  peer  of  the  reals  who  was  not  a  bishop,  you  vould 
have  carried  this  riatter  through  in  a  very  different  spirit.  •* 
Under  this  rebuke,   the  chancellor  and  treasurer  acted.     Lisle 
never  hPd  his  tenporallties  returned. 

The  dispute  between  Batetnan  of  Norwich  and  the  ruler, 
in  13*»6,  began  vith  a   strurigle  between  the  Bishop  and  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of   it,   Ednund's,     The  convent  defied  epis- 
copal orders,   stating  that  it  was  exempt  fror.  such  Jurisdiction 
by  a   charter  of  King  WllliaB  1,     Batesian  excxxsfiunicated  the 
bearer  of  this  cessage,  a   sir  Richard  Freysll.     The  letters 
of  excoionunlcation  were  published  by  a  iuture  archbishop, 
Slson  .iudbury,  and  other  nenbars  of  the  Norwich  clergy, 
Freysll,   however,   too^  the  r:atter  to  the   royal  courts,   clairing 
that  the  action  of   the  Bishop  showed  contempt  of  the  King, 
whose  ancestor  had  issued  the   charter, 

Batasian  was  called  to  account  for  his  con'luct  but  he 
maintained  that  "the   justiciars  could  not  p^wI  oupht  not  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  excoeiEunication  and  referred  to  the 
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96. 
archbishop  rs  the  Jtidge  ordinary  Ir  the  cese,"     Bateitan's 

attorney  attcicpted  to  ;rove   that  the  knight  was  under  sentence 

of  greater  eycoaniriiinlcBtlon  for  cany  offences  previous  to  the 

dispute.      .;lnce  Freysll  was  notorious  for  contiimacy,   he  de- 

clnred,   It  was  unnecessary  to  answer  the  knight. 

Cn  behalf  of  the  i.lng,   It  wj>s  stated  t'  at  such  was  not 
the  case.     The  excomriunicatlon  of  T^reysil  was  the  reason  for 
the  citation  of  contempt  against  the  Bishop,  who  h?»d  failed 
to  prove  tvat  it  had  been  promulgated  prior  to  t' e  Incident 
in  question.     liater:;an*s  lawyer  then  fell  back  upon  the  asser- 
tion that,   in  causes  of  excomirunication,  only  a   spiritual  court 
had  cognlsfince.     This  was  not  upheld.     Judgement  was  plven 
In  favour  of  Freysll,  who  was  awarded  ten  thousand  pounds  for 
the  damages  suffered  by  his  reputation. 

Kdward  III  then  relented  soEewhat.     Un  20  lJ»y  I3M5 
this  sentence  was   suspended,  but  soon  after  was  upheld.     The 
Bishop  lost  an  appeal  and,   on  16  April  I3W8,  a  royal  writ  was 

Issued  to  execute  the  sentence,  now  long  delayed  by  Bateman*s 

97. 
manoeuvres.     The  temporalities  of  his  see  were  in  the  ruler's 

hands  as  enrly  as  26  April  13'+7,  when  Edward  III  Informed  the 

Pope  that  he  had  seized  them,  not  on  the  retjuest  of  the  Abbot 

of  ot.  Kdnund's,  but  because  of  the  known  misconduct  of  the 

98. 
Bishop. 

Bishop  Bateman  finally  submitted  to  his  liege.  On  28 

Kay  13*»9  "in  consideration  of  the  bishop's  good  bearing  and 

the  great  place  /hich  he  holds  for  him  as  well  as  of  his  good 

faith  and  verity  in  the  said  business,  of  especial  grace," 
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99. 
the  King  pardoned  him,      batacian  thus  escnied  the   ten  thousand 

pound  fine   levied  In  f«vour  of  Freysll  as  well  as  the  payment 

of  thirty   talents  of  gold  to  the  King,   which  he  had  been 

ordered  to  give  for  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  the  abbot 

and  convent,      Jt.   isdsund's  was  to  reraln  exempt  fror  episcopal 

control.     The   1-ope   Iriterfered  In  l3*+9f   when  the  dispute  was 

100. 
nearly  settled,   but  we  do  not  know  with  what  result. 

The  disgrace  of  Lenne  snd  Lisle  was  partly  the  outcome 
of  the  divided  allegiance  of  the   prelate,     '/hlle   the  lay 
noble  had  but  one   overlord  -  the  King  -  the  ecclesiastical 
nagnate  bad  two  -  the  ruler  and  the   Pope.     Both  Lisle  and 
Lenna  dared  to  take   their  disputes  to  the   cvxlp  despite  royal 
prohibitions  and   siiffered  accordingly. 

This  diial  allegiance  explains   the  quiescence  of  the 
prelates  at  those  parllnments  which  producpd  antl-r«pal  legis- 
lation,    V.T-.ile   it  wns    'ifficult  for  ther  to  protest  against 
the  piassage  of  these  teasures,   it  was  equally  difficult  to 
assist.     Their  real  attitude  probably  was  one   that  regarded 

the  Pom  as  lord  of  all,   but  few,   save  Archbishop  i,ittlesley, 

101. 
ever  said  it  vdth   such  frankness. 

Ro  great  prelnte  emerges  during  this  period.     T!ie  epis- 
copal ref^isters  give  us  the   daily  routine  of  the  busy  tlio- 
c^^sans  but  nothing  tells  us  of  any  political  activities  on 
their  part,      .  ven  the  lo<i\iacious  chroniclers   say  little  on 
the  bishops,   except  for  occasional  notes  of  episcopal  changes. 

Thirty  years  is  a  long  period  for  internal  quiet  in 
Bedieval  England.     The  cany  petty  grievances  which  rust  hava 
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Irritated  the  magnatas  wer«  stored  up  to  increase  th«  violence 
of  the  eventual  storm,     i.owever,   for  the  Rjoment,   success  abroad 
for  the  axT!s  of  the  Ling  and  genersl  prosperity  at  hcMM  Bade 
quarrelling  unnecesr.ary. 

After  t),e  crisis  of  I3U0-VI,   there  wns  little  friction 
between  the  hing  and  archbishop  Jtratford,   or  with  the  arch- 
bishops w^io  succeeded  him.     Islep,  Eore  concerned  with  Church 
discipline  than  with  Church  pretensions,   had  a  pontificate 
marked  by  zaildness  and  conciliation.     Ills  successor,  Archbishop 
Langhaia,  inay  have  annoyed  the  passionate  ruler  when  he  accepted 
a   cardinal's  hat,   but  after  his  surrender  of  the   southern 
prisacy  and  his  departure  for  the   curia,   he  was  on  good  terms 
with  Edward   111,     «3  a  reward  for  r.ediating  between  .England 
and  the  papal  see,   Langhac  was  given  tnany  benefiee^^  Jngland, 
d<: spite   the  pc-irliat .  ntary  illegality  of  this  practice.     Arch- 
bishop Wittlesley  was  too  ill  during  his  tenure  of  Canterbury 
to  Bake  his  influence  fult.     )iis  pontificate  vras,   in  most  in- 
stances,  as  colourless  as  his  reputed  personality.     Willian  La 
Zouche,  whose  elevation  to  York  had  beer,  stoutly  resisted  by 
the  fling,   was  soon  reconciled  vlth  i:;dward.     His  sins  seer  to 
have  been  forgiven  and  even  forgotten,   particularly  after  his 
part  in  the  battle  of  Heville's  Cross.     Arc  bishop  Thoresby,  an 
old  administrative    gerva'-t  of  the  King,   did  nothing  to  break 
the  internal  i.eace  of  the  realm.     When,  however,   the  tide  of 
war  and  prosperity  turned  af^ainst  the  aaglish  after  13^>9» 
this    'bon  accord*   soon  disintegrated. 


The   Final  Years.    1-^71-1^77 

The  parllnr-ent  of  1371,   we  are   told,   had  '•knovn  anti- 
102, 
clerical  tendencies,"  but  we  are  left  at  a  loss  to  account 

satisfactorily  for  both  the  origins  and  the   tl»tng  of  the 

103. 
Bood.      This  rarlisBient  was  concerned,    in  es5ontl.«2s,  with 

clerical  taxation  and  t!ie  rer.oval  of  the  clerical  officers  of 

state.  There  was  apparent  opposition  on  the  part  of  sore  of 

the  clergy  to  the  first  of  these,  but  little  or  none  to  the 

loff. 
second. 

Edward  III  was  not  llLely  to  attack  the  Church  directly, 
Kls  antl-clerlcalisE,  at  the  r.;ost,   had  always  been  a  thing  of 
the  rocent.     Koreover,   the  fires  of  life  no  longer  burned 
brightly  and  energy,   as  well  as  inclination,  was  probably 
lacking  in  hlBi  for  any  Eove  against  the  Church.     Finally, 
recent  archbl5?hops  and  also  pr<»ilnent  episcopal  royal  officials 
had  given  hire  little  reason  for  any  anti-clerical  feeling. 

It  does  not  seein  possible  that  the  IJjig  could  critici7,e 
either  Ullliaia  Wykehan,   his  chancellor,  or  Thomas  lirantinghaE, 
his  treasurer,   for  the  r.lsttanageKent  of  the  finances  of  the 
renewed  French  war.     Both  owed  their  positions  and  their  policy 
to  Edward  hirself.     An  attack  upon  tr;eiri  as  adnlnistrators  was 
equivalent  to  an  attack  upon  the  King,  unless  Edward  III  was 
desirous  of  shifting  the  responsibility  for  the   ill-success 
of  the  war  onto  shotilders  other  than  his  own.     The  icing's  ill- 
health  and  apathy  make  this  suggestion  unlikely. 

Research  places  the  responsibility  for  the  aggressive 
parllaretitory  attitude  of  1371  to  Wykehan;  and  i  rantinghan  upon 
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a  party  which,   "nlthough  It  nay  h«ve  been  led  by  the  Fj»rl  of 

105. 
1-eiabpoko,   wng  Inspired  by  John  of  Gaunt."     If  this  is  true, 

wh«t  rep  son  hj»d  that  npcnflte  for  oprosltion  to  the  Chiirch  or, 

particularly,   to  those  of  her  prelates  who  were  in  charge  of 

English  sdjnlrlstratlon?     The  answer  to  this  question  emerges 

when  we   study  the  parliarier.t  In  question. 

Political  support  froc  the  cornors  was  an  alnost  certain 

thing  In  an  attack  upon  the  Church,     Anti-clerlcall'^in  of  a 

106. 
sort  had  existed  for  Fany  years  among  the  cOTunon  people. 

There  >rere  rany  abuses  in  the  Church  and,  while  soKe  of  her 

bishops  sep?n  to  have  been  reasonably  pious  ren,   particularly 

107. 
in  their  old  age,   they  did  little  to  correct  abuse.     The 

reforr.er  was  not  the  Dan  to  be   selected  for  a  bishopric,  and, 

because  this  \«is  so,  j-en  such  as  V/ycllffe  looked  to  the  lay 

Biasnates  not   to  the  bishops  for  desired  changes. 

The  wealth  of  the  Church  was  proverbial.     Ken  believed, 
with  considerable   ijustification,   that  she  possessed  one-third 
of  the  land  of  l.ngland.     Such  vast  possessions  were  reBson 
•rough,   it  was  argued,   for  the  clergy  to  pay  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  state  tares.     I  oreover,    since  clerics  only  fought 
in  cases  of  ererger.cy,    the   coiranors  felt  tV:at  they  should  taka 
the  Dead  in  the  financial  side  of  the   struggle  with  France, 

The  ill- success  of  the  v/ar  siiice  its  renewal  was  a   sure 
aB«n  of  hig>>er  taxation.     The  knights  of  the   shires  and  the 
burghers  of  the  towns  wished,  not  unnaturally,   to  shift  as 
cnicb  as  they  could  of  this  exiected  increase  onto  the  Church. 
Therefore,   any  progranne  for  higher  Church  taxation,  or  hints 
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of  Church  dlsendovment,   woxild  b«  pleasing  to  thee*     Neverthr- 

l€ss,   they  vere  not  likely  to  suggest  anti-clerlcfll  iDe«isures 

therselves*     The  KolX  does  attribute  the  petition  for  th« 

resoval  of  the  clerical  officers  of  state   to  ther.,  b  t  the 

preanble   states  that  the  "earls,   barons  and  cocrons"  agreed 

108. 
upon  the  notion.     The  lords  seem  to  have  be«n  the  real 

originators  of  the   idea. 

Resistance   to  clerical  tajration  by  the  r.itred  abbots 

« 

provided  an  op-enlng  for  a  coup  d'etat.     This  began  with  ils- 

cussions  on  Church  endowments  and  clerical  taxation,  b  .t  soon 

developed  into  an  outright  attack  upon  the  clerical  rinisters 

in  power.     Jince  the  JCing  alone  could  .-lismiss  theic,   the  lord^ 

and  cacnons  presented  him  with  an  ultijnatun,     TTnless  he  r«t30ved 

these  ren,  he  would  not  cet  any  coney,     iidward  was  forced  to 

conply  and  Wykttbaa  snd  brantlngham  were  displaced  by  Thorpe 

•nd  Jcrope,     I5ven  Lacy,   the  clerical  holder  of  the  privy  seal, 

lost  his  position,  an  action  not  tanen  in  13^1*  Me  ray,  indeed, 

have  Plso  been  forced  to  relinquish  his  office  as  recelver- 

109. 
general  of  the  ti'ince  of  VJales, 

1,'either  :  dward  III  nor  his  eldest  son  did  Kuch  at  par- 

llaicent.  Probably  they  were  both  incapable  of  sustained 

effort:  the  Elack  Prince  and  the  King  were  dying  nen.  The 

foroMr  Bight  have   supported  a  mild  arti-clericalisK  in  revenge 

for  the  delay  of  supplies  when  he  was  still  in  Aquitaine,   but 

he  w»s  not  llKsly  to  desire   the  reiroval  of  Lacy,  his  old  and 

trusted  advisor,     Wykeham  and  brantinghan,   even  if  they  had 

wished  to,   could  have  done   little  to  aid  the  Prince,    since 
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botli  th«  King  and  Gaxint  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  t)ie  irlnce*3 

IIG. 
•pp«als  for  assistance.      Only  when  It  was  too  late  did  Ldward 

III  become  aware  of  the   seriousness  of  the  rilltary   situation. 

The  only  known  action  of  the  Black  Irlnce  at  the   time 
of  the  tarliament  was  to  call  the  clergy  of  the   southern 
province   Into  the   ^avoy,   v;i  ere  he  was  staying;    tnere  he  per- 
suaded then  to  grant  his  father  a   subsidy  wien  they  seened 

111. 
likely  to  refuse  to  do  so.      kJe  have  no  evidence,   however,    that 

h«  was  taking  a  really  active  part  in  political  affairs. 

The  real  lender  in  this  sphei'e  was  the  Prince's  brother, 
Jojin  of  Gaimt,   Duke  of  Lancaster.     Ills   selaure  of  power  was 
hidden  behind  a   carefully  constructed  facade  of  anti-clerlcall3»« 
The  very  vagueness  of  his  attack  upon  the  church  In  1371  was 
its  strength.     The  r=tt^ck  was  a  purely  political  move  and 
neither  the   Duke  nor  his  advisors  contexcplated  any  real  assault 
upon  the  position  of  the  Church.     Nebulous,  although  glittering, 
proposals  for  dlsendowment  were  put  forward,   perliaps  by   the 
Franciscan  friars,   as  astute  gestures.     Ihey  were  certain  to 
build  up  support  for  the  real  oove,   the  disr.lssal  of    ."ykehan 
and  Brantinghan.     This  was  brought  about  by  a  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute layren  for  clerics  in  the  great  offices,   depriving 
the  Chui'ch  of  her  ronopoly  of  high  state  arrolJitnents.     Under 
the  disguise  of  a   general  antl-clericali«n  Gaunt  found  it 
possible  to  bring  about  a  United  anti-clericallsr.  -  the   removal 
of  those  ministers  who  were  not  in  ^-.arrony  with  his  political 

Tlevs. 

Any  real  antipathy   towards  the  Church  on  the  part  of 
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Gaunt  Is  unbelievable.     He  vaa  a  graat  andower  of  the  Church 
and  a  personal  friend  of  many  eccleslflstlc?^,   such  as  the 
Abbot  of   Jt.   All^ans'.     Clerics  expected  and  generally  received 
his  support  ond  his  bounty,   although  he  favoured  the  friars 
and  the  non-active  rei^bers  of  the  clergy  rather  than  the 
seculars  and  bishops.     Brantlnrhan  and  V'ykehan  represented  to 
hlB  not  the  episcopal  clasr,   in  general  but  a  r^glne  which  he 
wished  to  overthrow.     Circucstances  forced  him  to  continue 
his  pose  as  the  leader  of  an   'pntl-clerlcal*  party  for  a   time, 
but  he  was  to  wish,   at  a   later  date,    that  this   rjart  of  his 
past  could  be   fori?otten. 

A  demand  for  the  great  offices  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  laymt^n  and  anot':er  deEand  that  Church  taxation  for 
lay  purposes  be   increased  are  hardly  an  all-out  attack  upon 
the  Church.     The   success  of  these  roves  was  not  popular  with 
the  Church,   but  we  cannot  find  any  evidence   of  great  resis- 
tance to  theic  in  clerical  circles. 

The   crisis  of  13^1  had  resulted  in  a   similar,   although 
not  so  widespread,   removal  of  clerical  officials.     That  ex- 
pedient had  ended  ultimately  in  failure.      Possibly  'fykeham, 
Brantlnghao  and  other  bishops  who  had  been,   or  who  aspired  to 
be,  holders  of  the  great  offices  of  state,   thoupht  thst  the 
sane  fate  would  befall  this   second  venture.      juch  an  attitude, 
at  least,   would  partly  explain  the  apparent  lack  of  episcopal 
opposition  to  the  creation  of  the  new  regime. 

V/ykehar.,    the  displaced  cii.mcellor,    shCr/ed  no  lawediato 
signs  of  hostility  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.     He  may  have  been 
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Gaimt's  friend  before  1371,  nnd  old  asaoclatlons  are  hard  to 

br«ak.   His  Inclusion  on  the  comslttee  asslstlne:  the  cowrons 

In  1373  i^«y  be  the  first  sign  of  n  chPnRlng  political  attitude, 

112. 
but  ->fykehain»s  position  is  not  clear  ^ontil  1376, 

Th«  parllanent  of  1372  showed  no  organised  opposition 

to  the   court  party.      Jtubbs  does  suggest  that  the  attack  upon 

lawyers  then  night  have  been  Inspired  by  the  Church  In  revenipe 

for  1371,  but  this  is  only  a   sumise.     Tout  senses  a  treneral 

113. 

distrust  of  all  officials  in  the  attitude  of  the  connn<ms. 

Four  petitions  were  presented  against  the  Church  but  these  were 

IIU. 
balanced  by  complaints  acainst  the  council. 

Dissatisfaction  ^^th  both  papal  rnd  royal  wishes  to 

tax  the  Church  heavily  roay  have  been  responsible  for  a  good 

115. 
attendnnce  of  bishops  at  the  parllar.ent  of  1373-  '.resistance 

to  the  financial  demands  of  the  <;urJLa  would  strike  a  siin- 

pathetlc  note  in  the  comnons*  At  all  events,  no  petitions  came 

in  against  the  Church  and  bishops  were  chosen  by  thp  coiniaons 

to  assist  ther.  in  their  deliberations. 

Tlie  appointment  of  a  ccmanlttee,    containing  Bishops 

Sudbury,  V/ykehan  and  Ijarewell,   to  confer  with  the  commons, 

possibly  reflects  the  growth  of  oniosltlon  to  Lancaster,  but 

116. 
Mm  are  not  on  sure  enough  ground  to  state  t>iat  definitely. 

What  real  opposition  there  was  cane  fror:  the   southern  convoca- 

117. 
tion. 

There,  vArchblshop  ^'^Ittlesley,  a  dying  nan,  attempted  to 

speak  on  the  subject  of  clerical  Imwurlty  to  lay  taxation. 

Unable  to  finish  his  si>eech,  the  Arch>^lr.hop  wr^s  carrier!  out 
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and  Bishop   iudhury,    the  dean  of  the  province,    took  chi*rg«  of 

the  teeting.     Die  docilna ting  figure  wrs  not  judbury,  however, 

but  williaia  Courtenay,   the  young  magnate  who  was  Bishop  of 

Hereford,     Couitenay  violently  refused  to  pay  both  royol  and 

118. 
papal  taxes  and  asked  the  redress  of  clerical  grievances. 

One  of  the  subsidies,   he   said,  ctist  be  renoved. 

Kdward  III  would  not  coEprcsaise  his  own  financial  needs, 

but  he  promised  to  do  sanething  about  the  papal  tax.     Arbassadors 

were  going  to  the  curija,  a  rout  papal  appointments  and  they 

apparently  were  charged  also  vith  trying  to  tiitigate  the  papal 

subsidy.      Like  the  coiMn(»is,   convocation  gave  way,   seeringly 

relying  upon  a  proBiise  of  royal  support  in  evading  the  rapal 

tax.     Accordingly,   the  clergy  adopted  a  defiant  attitude  to- 

119. 
vards  the  cmcia  on  that  siibject. 

The  conferences  at  Avignon  and  at  Bruges,  however,   soon 
dispelled  the  illusion  oi   royal  bacliing.     V/hile   the  proposed 
concordat  on  benefices  and  dignities  was  later  drastically 
modified,  nothing  was  done   then  or  later  to  stop  the  papal 
tax  collectors.     The  officials  of  the  curia,  however,  encoun- 
tered great  difficiilty  in  extracting  the  money  frori  the  reluc- 
tant clerf-y.     The  province  of  York  was  particnlarly  obdurate. 
The  results  of  the  riee tings  at  Avignon  and  Bruges  were  unsatis- 
factory to  the  commons  also. 

With  this  background,   the  Good  tsrliament  asserbled. 
The  comrons,  as  well  as  rany  highly  i-laced  ecclesiastics, 
rust  hrive  had  a  general  feeling  of  betrayal  by  the   Lancastrian 
government.     Bishops  c;rghuia,   audbury,  Houg'^ton,  and  Gill>ert, 
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vho  had  t»!:en  part  In  the  conference  at  Bruges,  ia>y 
differed?  frcii  th<r!  other  prelates,  for  three  of  these  had  re- 
ceived pronotloii.'i  ap-.ircntl;'  ps  a  result  of  the  part  they 
ployed  In  the  ne  rot  lotion  a.     Jith  tlie  exception  of  the  actual 
members  of  the  court  party,  however,  all  sections  of  prrlinnent 
were  estrangei  froc   uhe  £Ovemnent« 

The  nobility,  accustoaaed  to  on  Important  place  at  the 
cotmcil  board,  liflil  "been  excluded  fron  their  share  of  pover  by 
the  Lancastrian  naiir.oea.     n<hwrd  II,     too  late,  hnd  learned 
the  cost  of  such  an  experinent.     The  protest  of    .'arrene  in 
I3UI  had  shown  clearly  tlv>t  the  attitude  of  the  boronage  had 
not  changed.     The  coesnws,  uho  hnd  been  deluded  in  the  pre- 
vious parliary^nt  '3y  false  claims  of  riilitary  successes,  also 
saw  clearly  froa  the  results  of  Bruges  that  their  protest 
a,';ain3t  pa::al  intru-sion  was  as  yet  un£uccc3;-:ful.     Finally, 
clerics,   to  the-  annoyance  of  the  Church,  vere  still  c:-:cluded 
from  the  great  offices  of  state.     Tlie  ground,   therefore,  was 
fertile  for  iilantii:i3  the  seods  of  an  alliance   of  all  tliree 
sections  of  parliament.     This  alliance   seemingly  t^atericilized 
during  the  course  of  the  Good  FarliaEient. 

The  details  of  w'nat  took  place  at  this  assembly  are  now 
cOBBTonplnce  ard  it  is  suffici-nt  to  consider  only  those   things 
of  particular  intereiit  to  this  study,     v/lth  an  abun"?nce  of 
chronicle  tiJJterial,   for  once  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a 
reasonfjbly  cloar  picture  of  what  happened. 

Host  of  the  bishops  s^^eri  to  liave  attended.     The  Anoni- 
aalle  Chronicle  isaya  that  two  archbiahops  and  fourteen  suffragans 
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120. 

v«re  pr'»sent.     The  Lolls  of  >?^rUEncnt  substantiate  this 

^1»  122, 

statement,     :.o><3rt  Jtretton,  Bishop  of  Lichflcl(3,  \mz  absent; 

Bengor  wbs  VRcnr.t;  pr.d  it  is  unlikely  tJint  Srrldllngton  of 

3,  Aspphf  who  WPS  ns  y»t  uncon??ecrrted,  wbs  in  attendance. 

There  lo  no  -evidence  Indicating  the  possible  whereabouts  of 

123* 
Cradock  of  LlPridaff , 

Among  the  biihops,  n   .iinall  LPr.cPstrlan  party  v/ns  por;s- 

ihle.     In  the   sevoa  episcopt^l  pppointments  since  1371,   the 

I>*ncastrian  imprint  is  i*evec'!le^,     Or.unt  seeningly  was  attempting 

to  build  up  an  Influential  ^roup  snonc  ths  prelates  vho   were 

12»*. 
favourable  to  his  ains.  Tlii^  shows  he  wished  to  control  but 

not  to  destroy  the  Church  and  reveals  the  thin  tissue  of  his 
anti-clericalism. 

This  possible  Lan-'strion  Ero\;p,   cocposed  of  I^ishops 
Arunfiel,  TJevilie,  Wsksfisld  and  Erghtaa,  isay  have  been  rein- 
forced by  ;Vdain  Ilotighton,   Gnunt's  friena  and  later  Lancastrian 
HOTJinee  for  the  chanc-ellorshlp.     Gilbert  woulc!  be  favourable 

to  Lancaster  and  it  is  pos^-iblo  that  BokynEhsis  of  Lincoln 

125. 
was  the  Duke's  supporter,     iJLttle  help,  nevertlioless,  \ros  poss- 
ible for  Lancaster  fror  these  prolistes,  r.lthout^h  Ilevllle  and 
Wakefield  served  as  sureties  for  Lord  Latinor,  one  of  the 
accused  r.erabors  of  the  court  party.     I-  vouli  he  difficult 
for  Houghton,    "iilber^  or  Lrghum  to  ii?,y  a  areat  deal  after 
their  perlorr.ancc  at  Brue-aa.     The  laost  t'mt  one  can  sny  about 
then;  is  that  they  were  not  prominent  in  the  opposition. 

If  the  Lf  ncnstrlan  group  of  bishops  was  siler.t,  v/hat 
about  the  rest  of  the  epiacopate'.     k-yLe/^ac  and  Courtenay  were 
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a^jparontly  jgH  to  the  fora  in  t'.iQ  attacl:  upon  the  courtier 

govarnment.     It  idgiit  be   •j^.^'^yOiiad  tiiiit  3rantingaaja  oi"  :^et<ar 

would  lollj^  '».>'i..6;iam,  iiiu  olJ  Ldiiia'idridi  colieagud,  bat  i*li 

126. 
Me  kiiow  l.s   tliat  hti  was  aaother  of  i*-itiB.or*s  laainr^rpoun^?. 

auch  an  action  dovjs  aot  support  Siiy  assocption  or  hostility  to 

thd  riilirifi  cliojue.     ^sper.ser,  an  old  favourite  of  the  Black 

Prince,  presented  n  petition  ajainst  the  adKiniatration  and 

127. 
sear.s  to  I'iave  beer,  in  ai;rseii.ent  vith  '.-ylioham  iind  Coart€;iay, 

To  thesa  we  aiay  conceivably  add  liaruwell,   if  the  i  rinca  of 

Wales   *as  actunlly  the  strength  of  the  opposition, 

Iha  episcopal  iutiubaro  of  the  coimitt^e  appointcsd  to 

assist  thG  cciuiaons  ccntaliied  two  of  the  opponents  -  \  ourtenay 

and  iyflspenjtjr.     Appleby  of  Carlicla,    tho   third  Gplscci;al 

Bamber,   is  an  enigi^tic  fit^ui-e.     iilthough  he  was  later  to  b« 

one  of   the  inecbera  of  the   Jtaadiiig  council  for  liicliard  li,  v« 

know  little  about  lis  political  lecniTigs.     Ihe  Iioll     t;lvG5 

Houghton  as   Uia  fourth  bishop,  but  the  chroniclers' assign  this 

place  to  eitiier  Branton  or  Larevell.     If  we  accept  the  latter, 

tlie  council  inay  >i.iv«  rested  upon  a  definite  opposition  basis. 

Such     a  couiicil  is  verj'  sluiiliir  to  tliat  created  to  assist  the 

128. 
eoMsons  in  1373* 

Its  tipi^ointuent  is  variously  described  by  the  chroniclers. 

However,    the  tseneral  assumption  tluit  the  tneiabflrs  wore  selected 

by  naiiie  is  probably  valid.     One  BGcms  justified  in  assuming 

that  the  prelates  on  it  vere  in  general  agreement  vith  the 

129. 
eooKons. 

A  po.isrful,  although  short-lived,   coalition  l»d  arisMi 
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and  its  strength  Is  a  clear  Indication  of  the  unity  which  was 

•  stablisheda   Vhis  coalition  nny,  or  r.ay  not,  have  been  given 

130. 
support  by  the  Prince  of  \.ales.   The  anti-clericalisB  of  I37I 

seems  to  hav«  disappeared,  although  the  bishops  did  not  icaka 

the  ristake  of  seeking  the  return  of  ecclesiastics  to  high 

office,  which  well  night  have  pronoted  disunity.   The  synpathy 

of  the  catmcais   for  the  Church  is  illustrated  by  their  protest 

against  the  papal  taxes  agreed  upon  at  Bruges. 

The  evidence  for  an  episcopal  opposition  pk'irty  in  this 

parliaiaent,  however,  is  slight.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 

certain  bishops  appear  to  have  worked  together  for  the  dis- 

cOTifiture  of  the  group  in  power.  As  a  result  of  the  political 

activity,  Archbishop  oudbury  and  Bishops  Courtenay  and  '..yke- 

131. 
haai  obtained  places  on  the  standing  council  appointed  by 

parliament  to  assist  the  King,  thus  giving  to  the  episcopal 

class  a  place  in  the  government  of  the  realm.  The  conditions 

of  1371  were  largely  reversed  and  some  bishops  played  inportant 

parts  in  bringing  about  the  change,  clerical  anger  at  the 

court  party  was  shown  in  convocation's  blunt  refusal  to  grant 

a  subsidy.  The  comriOns  gave  only  <»ie  -  on  wool  -  obviously 

uneqiial  to  the  needs  of  the  mocient. 

When  parlianent  broke  up,  however.  Gaunt  was  able  to 

destroy  the  work  of  the  coalition  with  seemingly  little  effort. 

The  Black  Prince  was  dead,  and  any  support  froc   that  quarter 

was  no  longer  possible;  the  power  of  tha  eoasncms  was  gone  when 

they  returned  to  city  and  to  shire;  only  those  nobles  who  had 

been  proalnent  in  the  opposition  remained.   If,  as  it  appears 
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lll.ely,   the  backbone  of  the  opi'Oaltlon  had  been  the  coor  ons  - 

alttiough  lenders  i^ere  necessary  fron  the  ragnates  and  prelates  - 

when  they  dispersed,   GaTant's  task  vas  not  as  difficult  as  one 

132. 
Blight  imagine. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  reign  of  i:;dward  II  had  been 
that  a  strong  cotibination  could  overthrow  a  regicie  with  relative 
ease,  but  all  such  combinations  then  had  an  irresistible  ten- 
dency to  go  to  pieces  themselves,     fany  lords  could  be  and  were 
bought  over,   and  all  this  again  took  pli»ce,     Cmly  the  i>arl  of 
Kareb  was  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Duke  that  such  a  course 
was  not  possible.     Courtenay  and  iiykehan  \;ere  so  deeply  en- 
snarled  that  withdrawal  froti  their  Good  iarliaccnt  stand,  even 
if  those  prelates  had  wished  to  retreat,  was  difficult. 
Divided  councils  probably  prevniled  even  at  the  Good  farliarent, 
and  the  presence  of  Lancastrian  noriinees  ai;ong  the   spiritual 
lords  would  raake  concerted  action  impossible.     This  probably 
explains  tlic  failure  of  the  bishops  collectively,  and  of  Arch- 
bishop Jiidbury  in  particular,   to  excoExninicate  iilice  Jerrers 

when  she  returned  to  the  court.     It  is  unneces.'^ary  to  assune 

133. 
any  accord  between  the  primate  and  the  court  group. 

The  comparative  ense  with  wl^ich  the  lAike  of  Lancaster 
reversed  the  decisions  of  the  Good  Parllanent  did  not  blind 
hlB  to  his  lacli  of  inagnate  support.     He  took  pains  to  be 
cottclllatory  in  sooe  directions  at  least  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  following,   since  he  did  not  wish  to  be  so  ali- 
enated Iroffi  possible   sources  of  help  again.     FroD  the  tCing  he 
had  little  to  fear,  as  that  xuonarch  was  aasily  influenced  by 
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his  son.     It  required  little  effort  to  Induce  the  apathetic 

13»+. 
ruler  to  declare   that  the  Ciood  Parlianent  vms  not  a  parllanent, 

but  magnate  support  was  necessary  to  bolster  the  assertion. 

The  marshal's  staff  broiight  over  lercy  and  concessions 
9««B  to  have  been  made  to  other  "opposition"  nobles.     Jone 
agreetient  oust  have  been  reached  with  the  considerable  number 
of  r>en  who  care  out  In  favour  of  the  restored  court  party  at 
the  "Bad"  Parliament. 

The  I>lng's  illness  gave  Lancaster  a  free  hand.     The  old 
court  party,   dispersed  by  the  Good  P?irllf»r!ent,  nov  reass^nbled 

and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  strll.e  at  a  prorlnent  orponpnt, 

135. 
William  Wykeham.     This  attack  may  have  begun,  as  the  chronic- 
lers suggest,   at  the  great  council  Keetlng  of  13  October.     It 
was  at  this  r.eeting  that  Lancaster  and  Latimer  felt  strong 
enough  to  announce  the  nullification  of  the  acts  of  the  Good 
Farllnment. 

If  a  warning  was  to  be  given  to  those  bishops  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  tlie  reform  group  of  1376,   the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  was  a  logical  scapegoat.     Coxirtenay  and  Des- 

penser  were  of  baronial  status;   the  forcer  was  even  a  reLitive 

136. 
of  the  King,     line  far.ily  of  j'itzalan  held  the  rost  Important 

non- royal  earldom  and  any  dir^'ct  assault  upon  Courtenay  rijf^ht 
have  had  unfortunate  consequences.     Despenser  had  not  been  as 
pronlnently  involved  as  the  otlier  two  and  even  his  family  '.tis 
not  to  be  despised.     U'ykeham  was  the  least  protected,   par- 
ticularly after  his  friend  the  young  Earl  of  I  arch  had  been 
reduced  to  helplessness.     Lord  Latimer,  whom  the  Bishop  had 
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attempted  to  prevent  from  obtaining  counsel  nnd  a  day,  nny 
hnve   Influenced  the  choice.     Finally,  ond  perhiapa  the  r  ost 
inportant  reason,  was  Wykeham's  volnerabillty  to  attack  through 
his  former  governsiental  position,  a  thing  lEpossible  with  the 
others. 

WykehaD  had  not  held  a   state  post  since  1371  and  it  was 
hardly  likely  that  Gaiint  could  find  any  material  for  an  attack 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Good  Parliarient.     Latljner  and  Lan- 
caster,  therefore,   jell  bnck  upon  the  days  of  VJykeham's  chnn- 

cellorshlp  and  produced  n  number  of  charges,   soF^e  of  wfiich  were 

137. 
clearly  ridiculous. 

The  close  connections  between  Courtenay  and  the  accused 
prelate  were  emphasized  at  the  first  hearing,  when  the  Bishop 
of  London  attended  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  "to  comfort  hin." 
A  consideration  of  the  charges  was  postponed  at  this  reetlng 
but  Wykehan  lost  his  temporalities  and  was  forbidden  to  cor.e 
within  twenty  i.iles  of  London.  However,  as  always,  the  epis- 
copate would  not  suffer  the  person  of  one  of  their  r.ecbers  to 
be  touc'ied. 

Adjustments  now  took  place  to  strengthen  the  position 

of  the  Lancastrians.  Gaunt  respected  the  wishes  of  the  Good 

Parliament  when  he  procured  the  creation  of  llichard  of  Bordeaux 

138. 
as  Prince  of  \>ales.  Tor  the  arplification  of  the  estate  of 

the  young  Prince  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  new  dignity,  the 

Dul^e  ingeniously  assigned  to  it  the  teioporalities  of  the 

bishopric  of  V-inchester.  To  Joan  of  K«nt,  the  widov;  of  the 

Black  Prince,  went  a  liberal  dowry  assigned  on  Count's  own 
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139. 
insistence. 

These  arrnngf rents  were  also  preparations  for  o  desired 
alliance  v/ith  the  Princess  of  Wales,   -^fter  Edward  III  was  d«ad« 
As  a  rore  immediate  sop  to  tiie  great  clerics,  Houg'-iton  and 
Wakefield  were  given  the  two  great  offices  of  state,   t^;e  first 
episcopal  chancellor  and  treasurer  since  1371» 

This  latter  cove  ciay  have  been  dictated  by   t'  e  clerical 

eleuients  within  i.f»ncaster*s  ovm  party,   but  the  obvious  financial 

advantage  of  having  bishops  fill  these  iisportant  positions 

may  have  been  the  deciding  factor.     VTOtr.  this  tiise  forward  the 

chancellors  and   treasurers  were  to  represent  political  factions 

rather  than  the  King,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Archbishop  Judbury, 

a  coBpromise  between  such  factions.     By  virtue  of  this  very 

fact,   however,   it  right  even  be  said  that  the  posts  gained  a 

lUO. 
new  importance  on  the  council. 

John  was  now  ready     o  face  a  parlianent.     According  to 

the  C'  ronicles,    the  Duke  "tiacked"  the  cormons,  but  research 

itl. 
indicates  an  "unpacking."     The  iXike,   perhaps,  at  least  in- 
fluenced the  sheriffs  to  keep  his  kjiown  eneries/but.     The 
results  wore  all  that  coxild  be  desired  by  tbiSt  rnagnate.     With 
Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  as  speaker  and  a  favourable  coBPions, 
John  was  in  an  excellent  positiwi  to  work  his  will. 

The  council  appointed  to  assist  the  ccarB>5ons  nay  have 
been,  as  Walsingham  says,   creatures  of  Lancaster,      ifte  majority 
of  the  episcopal  senbcrs  seec  to  have  reflected  his  interests. 
ErghUB  was  a  devoted  adherent  and  Gilbert  was  one  of  the 
Duke*s  friends.     Bokynghain  may  have  been,   as  Tout  thinks. 
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"entirely  at  his  disposal,"  but  this,  .'apparently  deduced  fron 

that  Bishop's  appointment  as  an  executor  of  ^dward   III,    is  by 

no  means  establlsliOd.     ITie  fourth  Bishop,   Hende  of  Chichester, 

a  papal  noclnoe,  was  a  nan  of  no  political  importance,  although 

of  considerable  note   in  toe  world  of  scholarship. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  attendance  of  bishops 

at  the  pprlifiEient.      Only  otretton  of  Lichfield  and  Appleby  of 

IV- 1, 
Carlisle  sent  in  their  proxies*     uoiirtenay,  ast;isted  by  Bishops 

Brunton,   Despenser  and  Jwaffham,   raised  the  cry  th^t  "the  clergy 

is  of  such  authority  and  franchise   that  no  lay  folk  ouf;ht  to 

1U5. 
judge  then  or  have  any  authority  over  ther.,"     This  was  partly 

a  reference  to  tie  treatment  of  'Wykeham,   for  whose  restoration 
to  his  estates  they  had  presented  a  petition. 

ijwaffhan,   the  new  Bishop  of  bangor,   who  cade  his  first 
•pp«arance  in  parliament  and  supported  the  cause  of    iykeham, 
presents  certain  probleas.     He  nay  have  been  the  confessor  of 
the  Black  Prince   in  the  latter*s  final  hour.     This  would  seen 
to  strengthen  the  view  tiiat  the  Black  trlnce  was  involved  in 
the  Good  Pnrliarient.     However,    Jwaffhan  was  the  3ishop  who  later 
exccMiEunicated  the  lampooners  of  Lancaster,  when  some  trouble 
was  experienced  in  finding  a  prelate  for  the  task.     This,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  Jwaffhain  came  from  one  of  the  Duke's 
favourite  orders  of  friars,   seems  to  connect  hin  with  the  court 
party  and  not  the  opposition  group.     The  natter  of  subsidies 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  episcopal  class  woxild  touch  him 
personally,  and  perhaps  accounted  for  his  parliamentary  oppos- 
ition.    A  courtier  prelate,  he  was  later  to  be  active  in  the 
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politics  of  Klchard  II. 

Couitenay,  now  Bishop  of  liOndon  and  dean  of  the   southern 

province,  had  issued  a  writ  of  suincions  to  convocation  for  the 

"exiled"  Wykflham,  but  that  Bishop  did  not  recieve  a  chancery 

writ  to  COC6  to  parliacient,     oincc   convocation  was  teetlng 

vltliin  the  area  into  which  V.ykQhaza  was  forbidden  to  coce,  he 

did  not  zoake  an  appearance  at  that  assembly,      ilie  bishops  in 

a  body  led  by   the  dean  demanded  his  presence.     Archbishop 

Sudbury,   to  avoid  trouble,  ix>inted  out  the  royal  prohibition 

but  finally  gave  in.     The  Duke  acquiesced  and  V/ykehac  was 

STHBonsed.     lie  ap]eared  with  a  misarable  following  and  was 

1U6. 
loudly  cheered. 

A  point  having  been  won  against  the  Duke,   the  Bishop 

of  London  proceeded  to  hit  against  that  magnate  through  one  of 

his  adherents,  John  ..ycliffe.     This  cove,   in  many  respects, 

was  a  return  for  the  treafcEwnt  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

V^ycliffe  had,  Walsinghaa  tells  us,    *barked'  against  the  Chui'ch 

"for  many  years"  going  fr«n  one  church  to  another  in  Londwi 

IU7. 
and  elsewhere.     His  activities  siada  a  char^i^e  of  heresy  possible. 

V/ycliffe*s  usefulness  to  Gaunt  and  the  alliance  between 

the  two  seeE  to  have  been  at  an  end,   since  by  1376  Gaunt  vns 

IW8. 
ready  to  be  reconciled  with  the  uhm'ch.     Nevertheless,   the 

Duke  coulu  not  afford  to  repudiate  hiti.     an  attack  upon  th« 
doctor,  he  realized,  was  really  an  attack  upcMi  hinself. 

The  ttove  of  Goui'tenay  did  not  meet  with  success  for  a 
variety  of  well-known  reasons.     We  need  not  describe   the  famous 
scene  in  which  tiaunt  threatened  to  drag  the  Bishop  of  London 


out  of  the  ecclesinstlcnl  court  Ly  his  hnir.     The  trial  broke 

up  In  n   tuntilt  and  a  riot  brol.e  out.     The  Londoners,   infuriate' 

by  Gaunt *s  attacl:  upon  their  Bishop  and  frlfhtcned  hy  ruBoured 

curtallrent  of  the  city's  liberty,   were  quietened  only  vrlth 

IU9. 
difficulty. 

An  uneasy  peace  was  achieved  wlien  the  principal  citizens 

of  the  capital  were   intervlev/ed  by  the   sick  Klnp,     He  treated 

them  graciously,  as  he  always  did,  biit  the   city  was  forced  to 

back  down.     Aston  cliastised  the  bijirghers  in  no  uncertain 

terms,  nevertheless,  the  city  had  shown  a  sign  of  strength, 

the  episcopal  bench  was  restive,  and  there  v/ere  signs  of 

150. 
dissatisfaction  among  the  barons  once  nore. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  jubilee  of  ^dward  III,  a  general 

pardon  had  been  Issued,  but  the  Bishop  of  'Winchester  had  been 

specifically  excluded.  Now,  hov/ever,  on  I8  June,  by  order  of 

the  Pvlng  and  coimcil,  ^/ylieham's  tenporalities  were  restored 

151. 
and  his  disabilities  renoved.  The  story  in  C  ronlcon  Am;liae 

that  this  was  done  by  bribing  allce  Ferrers  is  now  generally 

discredited.   Gaunt  was  the  leading  figure  on  f r  e  council  and 

he  seccs  to  have  realized  that  other  times  needed  other  manners. 

The  old  King  breathed  his  last  on  2U  June  1377  in  an 

atmosphere,  therefore,  of  iOlitlcal  reconciliation,  even  if 

It  was  a  r,onev;h.at  forced  one.  With  the  removal  of  l.dward  III, 

the  hoi>es  of  Goimt  to  control  the  realr:  :erc  ended.  New 

pditical  elements  began  to  appear,  such  as  the  "party"  of  the 

Princess  of  Viales,  which  had  to  be  taV:en  into  account.  A 

tangled  period  of  politics  began  but  that  lies  beyond  the 

scope  of  this  study. 
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Cor,  elusions 

One  of  the  first  questions  to  arl^e  in  one»s  Dlnd  vHien 

on«  considers  episcopal  participation  in  the  politics  of  a 

given  raedieval  period  is  "v.'as  there  nn  especial  Church  approach 

to  political  issues?"   jometines  there  had  l^een  directives 

153. 
froo  the  papacy  and  an  episcopal  p  rty  had  been  a  possibility 

and,  occasionally,  a  reality.   Is  there  any  evidence  to  suggest 

that  these  thine?  were  true  in  the  reign  of  j.dward  III? 

The  answer  to  this  question  sects  to  be  tV  nt  t  ere  is 
not.  I  can  discover  no  real  traces  of  an  episcopal  approach 
to  politics,  an  episcopal  party  with  church  ideals  or  ideas, 
or  of  the  papacy  directing  bishops  on  jartlcular  or  general 
political  'lucstions.  True,  the  bis'^.op  as  a  traditional  nan  of 
peace  often  atterpts  to  Eeilate  between  the  hing  and  some 
individual,  but  alr.ost  always  he  does  so  in  corpany  with  the 
lay  lord,  .  -?  a  mediator  he  is  of  no  nore  importance  than  the 
baron. 

If  this  conclusion  Is  true,  the  bishop  has  lost  much  of 
his  old  identity;  he  has  become  submerged  in  the  baronial  class 
of  aigland  in  many  resp-^cts.  No  longer,  like  Beckot  or  Peckhaa 
of  old,  does  he  sec  things  entirely  through  the  eyes  of  the 
iuiivcrsal  church,  /ilthough  conscious  that  he  is  a  spiritual 
peer  and  not  a  lay  lord,  and  aware  of  tbe  special  prerof^atives 
and  duties  of  his  office,  what  political  interf^sts  he  has  seen 
largely  those  of  the  ordinary  magnate. 

It  is  true  tiat  the  tern  "ecclesia  itngllcana"  has  been 
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nnich  abused  by  those  seeking  the  far-off  roots  of  the  English 
Reforeatlon,  but  there  Is  some  truth  In  the  distinction  be- 
tween It  nnd  the  Church  universal.     In  strictly  Church  Batters, 
the   liiicllah  clergy  uere  obediont  to  the  i^op*?,   but  even  here 
relations  could  be  strained,  as  between  1371  and  1375.     Then 
they  looked  to  the  lincllsh  King  for  assistance.     In  strictly 
English  political  rintters,   few  If  any  believed  In  the  suprerracy 
of  the  papal  power. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  partially  such  an 
attitude.     In  the  war  with  France,   It  was  hard  to  thlnJ:  that 
the  Pope  was  an  Imp^rtlnl  watcher.     The  bishops  were  all  either 
Sngllsh  or  'Velsh  and  v/ould  not  he  unmoved  by  the  stirrings  of 
natlonalisK.      ulth  the  Pope  apparently  hclpinf^  the  French, 
the  tradltlotic^l  foe,   it  rlglit  seer  unpatriotic  to  look  to  hla 
for  political  directives. 

A  large  proportion  of  bishops  were  ex-royal  or  baronial 
clerks,     oot'^e  were  riagnates.     The.^e  rren  coulu  not  fall  to  be 
Influenced  by  their  background  and  training.     They  Eight  not 
be  under  leal  but  they  would  look  at  things  fror  a  i>olnt  of 
view  different  froi'i  that  of  the  prelates  who  had  car:e  up  through 
purely  Church  appointive nts.     This  wouli  be  particularly  true 
of  t?ie  roynl  clerks,      bxierience   In  the  royal  adrilnistratlon 
Eight  not  make  them  anti-papal  in  any   sense  of  the  word,   but 
It  would  be  hard  to  change  fron  an  LncUsh  approach  In  politics 
and  adElnlstration  to  a  papal  one. 

The  reign  did  not  afford  F.any  opjortunltles  for  political 
Eanoeuverlng  but  when  It  did,   as  In  I328-3O,   I3U0-UI  and 
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1371-77,  there  vms  never  a  Church  party.  Certain  bishops 
as'-.ociated  themselves  with  lay  magnates  in  ej>ch  crisis,  but 
what  they  atteiupted  to  do  had  little  connection  with  the  Church. 
There  were  always  bishops  on  the  other  side  of  the  political 
fence.  In  the  crisis  involvifig  Archbishop  Jtratford  in 
13^0-^1,  I  cannot  see  the  slightest  indication  t  at  the  prinate's 
stand  v/as  anything  other  th«r;  a  purely  political  one. 

Fron  1371  onwards  one  nlf'ht  expect  to  find  a  strong 
Church  party.  The  bishops  and  t'tte  clergy  were  excluded  frcar 
the  great  offices  of  state  until  1376;  there  uere  hints  that 
Gaunt  was  preparing  to  disendow  the  Church.  V.'hat  happened? 
A  few  prelates  very  slowly  came  out  into  the  opposition,  but 
their  reasons  for  doing  so  were  hardly  to  protect  the  Church. 
They  opposed  his  regime,  as  did  their  lay  allies,  on  ordinary 
political  grounds.  Only  \jhen   the  personal  prerogatives  of 
the  episcopate  ,.'ere  challenged  did  they  act  together. 

If  the  Fope  had  been  able  to  appoint  only  tUose  whom 
he  wished  to  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  one  night  expect 
a  papal  party.  The  reign  witnessed  a  long  struggle  over  the 
control  of  these  appointrjents,  perliaps,  in  part,  for  precisely 
that  reason.  Since  there  was  no  papal  party,  one  suspects  tl^at 
the  Kinr  had  the  greater  voice  in  the  appointment  of  prelates. 

In  the  reign  of  Ldward  II,  we  occasionally  find  chronic- 
lers coEplainlng  of  the  part  taken  by  various  bishops  in 
political  matters.  Now  and  then  this  is  nashed  by  the  state- 
ment that  prelates  should  act  in  the  episcopal  tradition, 
but  it  is  lisually  plain  tnat  the  chronicler  is  condemning  the 
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bishop  in  question  because  tliat  prelate  6oer,   not  take  hir^  o\m 

stand.  Nevertheless,  the  olfl  IJen  that  the  bishop  should  be 

VJk. 
a  mediator  was  still  present.  Under  Lidward  III,  when  the  bishops 

sceoingly  act  in  political  matters  just  as  the  barons  clo,  no 

chronicler  cooplains.  Irelntes,  apparently,  were  not  ex];ected 

to  act  arxy   differently  than  they  did. 

The  bishops  wVio  do  take  an  active  part  in  politics  were, 
hflwever,  a  rrirll  ninority.  Tlie  great  bull:  of  the  episcopal 
bench  did  little,  even  in  a  crisis,  and  the  Welsh  bishops 
seldom  ev^n  attended  parlianont. 

It  is  tcnptinj:  to  t!itnk  that  the  biphop  vjt^s   withdrawing 
trtm   politics  and  was  hocoTiing  rore  and  nore  absorbed  in  the 
routine  cares  of  the  diocese,  ns  nany  thought  he  should.  Ills 
outlook  was  becoming  slowly  rrstlnn,  his  political  views 
purely  l.nKlish. 
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Notes  to  Chapter  Foiir 

(1)  For  the  political  activities  of  the  bishops  in  the  abdica- 
tion crisis  and  earlier,  see  "The  i-olitical  Importance 

of  the  i::ngllsh  Bishops  During  the  Reign  of  i-dward  II," 
by  Dr.  K.  Ldwards,  in  K.H.R..  LIX.  311-3^7,  as  well  as 
the  biographies  of  the  Individual  prelates  in  the  appen- 
dix. 

(2)  When  this  coxincil  was  actually  appointed  is  not  kno\m 
precisely.  J.F,  Baldwin,  in  The  iJngllsh  Government  at 
V/orkf  1^27  to  lj^'^6y  Ledieval  Academy  of  Ameifea,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  19^0,  19^7,  2  vols.,  ed.  J.F.  Willfird,  etc.,  I.  132, 
thinks  that  the  list. was  drawn  up  prior  to  26  January 
1327.  since  John  Hotham,  then  appointed  chancellor,  was 
not  included. 

(3)  Tout,  Chapters^  III.  22-W,  notes  that  Henry  soon  discovered 
his  position  to  be  of  little  actual  importance,  hut  that 

he  did  act  on  behalf  of  the  Fortimer  faction  as  late  as 
the  Leicester  larliament  of  l':,28.  The  French  Chronicle 


at  first. 
ih)     The  l.ortimer -Isabella  faction  was  not  without  its  epis- 
copal supporters.  Archbishop  Reynolds  died  too  soon  to 
be  either  a  hindrance  or  a  help  to  the  new  regime,  liur- 
ghersh,  of  course,  was  a  pillar  of  strength,  while  Robert 
Wyvllle,  Isabella's  secretary,  who  was  elevated  to  Jails- 
bury  in  1330,  perhaps  played  a  considerable  part  in 
government.  Jome  attempt  may  have  been  made  to  secure 
pliant  bishops  when  sees  became  vacant.  The  .^een- 
mother's  support  for  Jition  Jepeham,  a  very  obscure  cleric, 
in  his  election  to  Canterbury,  may  have  been  dictated  by 
such  a  reason.  Perhaps  the  short-lived  Berkeley  of 
Exeter,  whom  Mortimer  and  Isabella  persiiaded  John  XXII 
to  accept,  was  a  faction  adherent.  Ho  binhop,  however, 
8««Bi5  to  have  taken  any  direct  part  in  the  murder  of  the 
ex-King.  Baker* 3  sensational  tale  of  the  rOle  of  Orleton 
In  this  affair  is  impossible,  since  the  dshop  was  at 
the  curia  when  it  presur.iably  took  place  (Baker,  Chronlcoji, 
pp.  31-2). 

(5)  The  Calendftr  of  Plea  and  Memoranda  ivolls  (of  London), 
a7d".  1^21-6»4.  ed.  A.H.  Thomas.  Canbrldge.  1926.  p.  77. 

(6)  The  letters  contained  in  the  Cal.  of  Plea  and  Fern.  Lolls 
used  in  this  thesis  consist  of  the  following 1 

1.  A  letter  of  the  City  to  Kent,  Lancaster.  Stratford 
and  Wake,  dated  12  August  1328,  on  p.  66. 

2.  A  letter  of  the  City  to  the  King,  dated  27  September 
1328,  on  pp.  68-9. 

3.  A  letter  of  Lancaster  to  the  City,  dated  5  Hover.ber 
1323,  on  p.  72. 
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k»  A  letter  of  the  City  to  the  King,   dated  18  Kovetiber 
132f..   on  pp.  73-**. 

5.  ^  letter  fron  the  King  to  the  city,  dated  16  December 
132£,  on  pp.  TV-Q. 

6.  xinclosure  in  royal  letter  of  16  December  1328,  on 
pp.  70-22. 

7.  Jr^  letter  froc  the  City  to  the  King,  on  21  Dececiber 
1328.  on  pp.  83-J+. 

8.  ^.  letter  from  Archbishop  I  epehBC!  to  the  IJlng,  dated 
23  Lieceiuber  132C,   on  p.  3U. 

9.  A  letter  fron  the  City  to  the  King,  on  22  Deceisber 
1328.  on  p.  ^5. 

10.  A  letter  fro©  the  Ivlng  to  the  City,  dated  29  December 
1328,  on  pp.  85-6. 

(7)  C«l.  of  plea  and  Mem.  Bollsy  p.  78. 

(8)  ^bld.,  p.  78. 

(9)  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

(10)  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

(11)  Ibid.,  p.  79. 

(12)  Ibid.,   pp.  68-69. 

(13)  There  was  probably  soEe  truth  in  the  report.     The  city, 
18  Novmnber  1323,  had  heard  "of  the  IJLng's  dlsj  lea  sure 
because  scene  Londoners  had  gone  in  arms  to  V'lnchester, 
to  the  terror  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed. 
They  declare  tliat  none  had  gone  v/lth  their  consent  or 
knowledge"   (Cal.  of  Plea  and  Ken,  ^olls.  pp.  73-^). 

(IW)   Ibid.y  p.  7ol oee  pages  78  to  83  for  the  balance  of  the 
royal  charges.     Quotations  will  be  marked. 

(15)  Ibid.,   p.  80. 

(16)  Certain  Lancastrians,   If  not  the  Ijarl  hlFiself,  had  reason 
for  cor.plalnt.   since  they  hnd  been  deprived  of  vast 
cicottish  holdings  by  that  truce.     Beaurjont,   for  example, 
accompanied  I^lliol  to  Jcotland.  as  one  of  the    'disin- 
herited, •   in  an  attempt  to  get  ther  back. 

(17)  Cal.  of  Pica  and  lepi.  Iioll3|  p.  82. 

(18)  Foedera.  II.   11.  753.     jinnales  Paullnly  p.  3^2,   states 
"l.odem  anno,   post  festuia  OKnliiia  .ianctorun,   fuit  parliamentuai 
apud  Jaresburiar,   sed  in  magna  discordia  archlepiscopi 

et  episcopi  et  fere  oinnes  alii  inde  recesserunt." 

(19)  Rot,  rrrl.    II.   52,   gives  the  folloid.ng  interesting  picture 
of  l.ortiicer*s  actions: 

"Le  dit  Roger  (i.e.  Jortiiner),   par  le  roy  le  dit  Folall 
Peer  a  lui  acroche,   fist  defendre  par  Brief  desouz  le 
Grant  Jeal,   ciue  nui  ne  vonlst  au  Parlement  de  Jalesbirs 
a  force  ii.  artnes,   sur  quant  q*ll  poiait  forfalre  devers 
le  Kol:   la  vynt  le  dit  Roger,   od  autre s  de  sa  covyne,  a 
force  <x  annes,  au  dit  Parlenent,   encountre  le  dit  defens: 
par  quol  Plusoiirs  Peres  de  la  'ierre,   come  le  Counte  de 
Lancastre  C:  autres.   sachantz  la  Dane  re  de  sa  venue,  ne 
vlndrent  point.     I^t  coment  par  la  ou  les  Prelatz  estolent 
assemblez  au  dit  Parloment  en  \me  J eson  pur  conselller 
sur  les  busolgnes  nostre  Gelgnur  le  i.oi  ■<  son  l  oialre,   le 
dit  Roper  ove  gentz  arciez  brusa  oens  de  la  nelson  sur  les 
dltz  Prelatz,  et  les  n^atiassa  de  vie  u  de  Cierbre  si  nul 
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d«  eux  feust  si  hardy  r   dire  au.  fa  ire  chose,   que   ltd. 
feust  a   contraire  <ie   aa   voiunte  en  niil  point."      v.as  this 
when  the  bishops  asked  the  King  to  defer  discussion  of 
Lancaster's  case  tontil  a  meeting  of  the  council?     The 
bishops  here  seer,  to  have  been  sitting  apart,  as  they  did 
for  n   tire   in  13^1. 

(20)  Cal.   of  Hea  and  Kec.   Rolls ^   p.   82, 

(21)  Ibid.,   p.  72. 
(22)   Ibid.y   p.   82. 

(23)   Ibid.y   p.   72. 
(2^)   Ibid.,  p.  77. 

(25)  ISn.f  pp.  83-^. 

(26)  AngUa  J? era.  I.  368-9. 

(27)  Rot.  Pari.   II.  52. 

(28)  6al.   of  Plea  and  lea.  RollSf   p.  72. 

(29)  itejLl.t  P*  77;  ADMlaa.F«i^nn1t  pp.  3'*3-^. 

(30)  Annf;iM>»"V"S  "-  ^^^- 


(31)  Cal>  of  Plea  and  hen.  Rolls^   p.   8U. 

(32)  Xbid.y   T).  657 

(33)  Annalea  P-gullni.  pp.  3*+3-^« 

(3^)  Cal.   of  Plea  and  Lem.  RoIISt   pp.   85-6. 

(35)  Qa.   cit..   p.  3Mt. 

(36)  Chronica  lienrici  Ijii^hton.   ed.  J.R.   LuEby,  K.o.,   London, 
IS89-95,   2  vols.,    I.   ^50-51*    snows  that  there  were  \;ith 
him  for  a   time  the   two  royal  Earls,   the  Bishops  of  Londcm 
and  Winchester,  and  Barons  v.ake,  Roscelyn,   Jandeleye  and 
BcavBiont.     'xTie  ;innales  i  eiolini.   p.  3^^   says  Lancaster 
surrendered  around  12  January  1329 • 

(37)  C.C.B..   1327-30,   pp.    523-30.     "The  official  account  in  the 
l-olls  of  Tf-rliapient  is  i.ore  or  less  in  agreement  with  the 
chroniclers,   although  tines  had  changed  when  it  was  written: 
Kortimer  had  fallen  and  Lancaster  was  back  in  favour.      It 
reads t 

"Le  dit  r.oger  (i^e.,  Kortimer)   par  le  dit  Koial  ioer  a 
lui  accroche,   fist  le  dit  nostre  oeignur  le  ;.oi  chivaucher 
forciblpr^nt  sur  le  Counte  de  Lancastre,   et  nutres  Pieres 
de  la   terre,   que  estoient  drdlnez  d'estre  pres  du  hoi  pur 
l\ii  conseilier;   et  tant  les  chachea  par  force,   cue  le  dit 
Counte,  ct  aucxins  autres  de  sa  cocpaigne  qui  voleyent  le 
profist  le  hoi  &  du  hoialme.    se  ristrent  a   la   grace  le  Roi, 
sauve  a  eux  vie  &  nesibre,   et  q'ils  ne  feussent  desheritez: 
Ou  ils  les  fist  nettre  a  si  haute  raiinson,   coire  a   la  value 
de  la  rioite  de  totes  lur  terres  a  vendre  a   touz  Jours;  Et 
lea  autres  fist  enchacer  hors  de  la  terra  ..   seisir  Ixir 
terres,   centre  la   fourre  de  la  Grande  Cfiartre,  <k  contre 
x^i  de   terre."  ILot^Jhaxl.,    II.   52), 

(38)  Chronica  iJilKhton.   I.  ^51;  >  ist.  Ang..   I.   192. 

(39)  It  would   be  of  great  interest  if  we  could  find  out  if 
bishops  other  than  I-.epehaii,   otratford  and  Gravesend  were 
present  in  London  :^t  the  Lancastrian  council-of-war.      I 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  tl  ose  bisliops 
whose  registers  liove  been  printed,   for  the  period  18 
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December  imtll  the  beplniilnp  of  the  following  year.  This 
attempt  was  largely  luisuccessful.  Hayno  of  hochester, 
froB  his  itinerary,  wss  nt  Trottiscllffe  on  20  Decerrber, 
and  at  Killing  on  2^  Janiiary  following.  Dene  seems  to  be 
right  th?<t  the  Bidhop  did  not  ?o  to  London  (Rep;,  He  the  y 
!•  xxx-xxxi)*  Grave send* a  register  is  a  blank  ; etween 
27  NovcEber  I329  and  ?9  Nover.ber  1330  (Itcgistriun  Radultbi 
Baldock,.  flilberti  ^egrave.  Kicardi  Newport  et  Jtephani 
Qravesendf  EpiscoporuM  LondonienaiuPy  1^0U»^8.  ed.  B.C. 
Fowler,  Canterbury  and  York  Jociety,  London,  I9II,  pp. 
2U0-UI).  3ishop  Grandisson  was  at  his  r anor  of  Chuddelegh 
on  21  December  and  seet  s  to  have  retained  there  for  the 
critical  period  (Reg*  Grandisson.  I.  WUl),  i  coiild  trace 
nothing  else,   iocie  of  the  t-aniiscript  registers  ray  con- 
tain inforration,  but  this  chapter  was  written  after  I 
had  consulted  them,  Tlie  thesis  was  then  to  begin  at  1350 
and  I  had  only  a  general  interest  in  register  entries 
before  that  date. 

(WO)  For  the  text  of  t>  e  confession  in  French,  \  ith  an  r'.nglish 
translation,  see  Kuricmth.  pp.  2J3-7. 

(Ul)  For  this  escape,  see  T.F.  Tout,  The  Collected  Papers  of 
T.F.  Tout,  Manchester.  1932-*+,  ^  vols.y  I.  155  et  sen. 
("The  Captivity  and  Jeath  of  r.dward  of  Carnarvon") ; 
F.J.T.  Tanquerey,  Jjiy,-'^--]  XXXI.  119-2U  ("The  Conspiracy 
of  Thonias  Dunheved'*);  h.  Clarke,  "Jame   occiilar  Activities 
of  the  English  Doninicans... 1272-13 77,"  pp.  190  et  seg.^ 
unpublished  London  i  .A,  thesis,  1930. 

We  have  no  date  for  tl^e  supposed  interview  between  the 
lope  and  the  ivarl  of  lent,  in  which  the  latter  was  urged 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  his  brother.  The  Brut 
Chronicle,  (see  P>aker,  chronicon.  p.  221)  says  that  this 
took  place  during  nepotiations  for  the  canonization  of  the 
late  l:,arl  of  Lancaster  in  I327,  bi;t  nothing  suggests  that 
Kent  was  out  of  England  at  that  ticie.  He  seeics  to  have 
rerained  on  the  island  after  his  return  with  l.ortirer  at 
the  close  of  the  disastrous  Gascon  cairpaign.   In  I327  he 
was  engaged  in  the  Scottish  war,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  involved  in  the  rising  of  the  :,arl  of  Lancaster.  Any 
urging  froir  the  hope  must  have  been  ccwiriunicated  to  him 
by  letter  or  messenger.  This  seeKS  to  be  Tout's  conclusion, 
D,I<,i;..  3.V.  i;,dE:und  of  V.ood stock,  where  he  writes  "Lent 
was  also  told  (italics  mine)  that  the  pope  was  anxious 
that  he  should  rescue  the  deposed  king.** 

(U2)  Kurimuth.  pp.  2^3-7.  The  conspirators  included  Jlr  Hugh 
Despenser,  .3ir  William  La  k^ouche.  iir  Hobcrt  Taunton, 
Sir  John  heche,  oir  Thoiuas  Hoscelyn,  oir  Innelram  Berenger, 
Jlr  Bogo  of  Bayeux,  oir  I  enry  Beauniont  and  his  sister, 
Lady  Isabel  Vescy,  and  Jir  itilk  Fltz-V«arin.   jir  John 
Deverill,  the  constable  of  Berkeley  Castle,  was  mixed  up 
In  the  affair,  but  his  part  was  that  of  a  spy  for  Kortimcr. 
A  nvanber  of  friars  were  included.  Hoscelyn  and  Beoxiront, 
who  were  exiles,  had  little  to  lose.  They  were  to  land 
In  Scotland  with  the  connivance  of  Donald  of  Ki»r  and  then 
to  r^rch  south,  reinforced  by  that  icottish  nobleman. 
l.OTQ   precise  details  than  these  were  not  given. 
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(W3)  Kurlr.uthf  pp.   59-60.     The  chronicler  states,  however,   that 
Ean>   others  were  arrested. 

iUk)  hot.   larly   II.  31-32.     If  the  preamtle  is  correct,  Kent's 
confession  was  read  before  the  great  of  the  realm  on  16 
1:8 rch,   three  days  before  his  execution.     Why,   then,  was 
Kelton  not  arrested  until  3C'  April,  and  why  was  It  on  the 
Information  of  specified  men  and  not  becnuae  of  the  con- 
fession?    There  Is  something  strange  here. 

(U5)   Larercost,  Chronicle,   p.  265,  however,   states  that  the 
bishops  \iere  severely  ptmlshed.     The  Carl's  Koves.   this 
source  asserts,  were  caused  by  the  Pope  and  the  bishops 
who  promised  to  aid  the  restoration  with  plenty  of  Lioney, 
"besides  advice  and  aid  In  carrying  it  out."     The  editor 
of  SraTesend's  recister  says  that  the  bishop  of  London 
"played  a   siaall  part  In  politics,  and  was  imprisoned  for 
a  time  in  connection  with  the  plot  of  the  i^arl  of  Ivent" 
(Reg.  Gravesend,   p.  ill).     To  my  knowledge,  he  was  never 
put  into  prison,     baker,  Chronlcoa^  p.  UU,   says  that  the 
provJjnclals  of  the  CarBelltes  and  Jvorlnlcans  were  exiled 
for  their  part  in  Lent's  conspiracy. 

(»*6)   Joshua  Dames,   1)>^  JlstQrv  Pf  %'^^t  y.9^%  n<i%oTi-9V^  .LQEJLEShf 
Ldward  Illd.   lAne  of  Iju^land  and  Frnnce,   etc.,   London, 

(W?)  Cjdi*i«» '1327-30,   p.  kV7,  dated  25  October  I329.     The  lang 

was  to  be  informed  of  the   truth  of  the  report  by  1  December. 

(V8)  Baker,  Chronicony   p.  U3.   says,   that  the  idea  of  the  plot 
was  "falsum  et  fantasia  turn." 

(V9)   See  Hot.  larly   II.  32,   39,   for  the  pardoning  of  Gravesend 
and  Lei ton. 

(50)  While  this  office  was  short,  he  was  a  council  merber  in 
1332,   and  served  as  a  deputy  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
10  August  1333  to  13  Janiiary  133^  (Hot,  i-arl..   IX.  69, 
etc.). 

(51)  3ot.  Payl.,  II.  62. 

(52)  This  is  not  completely  true.  He  was  nominated  a  member 
of  a  French  condsslon  In  1331  (Rot.  Parli,i  II.  61),  but 
his  lack  of  experience  in  the  nrt  of  (government  may  have 
precluded  appointment  to  nigh  office.   If,  as  it  has  been 
asserted,  Lepeham  was  the  author  of  De  Jpeculo  Re^is. 
(ed.  J.  Loisant,  iraris,  I89I),  the  Archbishop  may  not 
have  consi^'.ered  this  a  bar.  Alludli^K  to  the  fall  of 
Lortimer,  the  author  exhorted  the  King  to  rule  his  house- 
hold "according  to  the  council  of  spiritiial  Bien"  (ibid., 
p.  156). 

(53)  Qiifluifia-JjAi£iii2rit  !•  ^♦53.  Tout,  CMEliaxa,  m.  3^-35, 
notes  the  almost  immediate  grants  in  Burghersh's  favour, 
brought  about  perhaps  by  the  Intervention  of  John  XX. I. 

(5U)  Tout,  Chapters.  III.  3^.   Possibly  Tout  obtained  this 
information  frow  the  L.A.  thesis  of  J.T.  Gibson,  "The 
Klnorlty  of  idward  HI"  (see  Chapters,  III.  1.  n.). 
This  thesis  I  attempted  to  borrow  frcan  the  University  of 
Manchester,  through  the  University  of  LondcMi  Institute  of 
Historical  Research.  ]:)espite  a  niimber  of  letters  on  this 
subject,  no  satisfaction  was  obtained  from  the  University 
of  Lanchester. 
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(55)  -Joe  Election  no.l^, 

(56)  Grfiystanes  was  conflnnod  9  Noveaber  1333  nnd  was  con- 
secrated five  days  Inter-  ].elton*3  pardon  is  dated  30 
I  arch  133'+»  l>urlng  inost  of  this  time  the  Archbishop 
was  deputy-keeper  of  the  great  seal  (10  August  1333  - 

13  Januriry  133^ )•   If  tlie  King  was  really  angry,  would  he 
not  have  rer.oved  i.elton  rrom  that  office  Before  13  January? 
{57)   See  aot.,  InrX.y  II.  67,  for  the  parllnuifnt  concerned, 

(58)  G.T.  Lopsley*^  "Archbishop  itratford  and  the  i-arlianentary 
Crl??i3  of  13^+11 "  Is  the  longest  account  (::.!■«:.. ^  XXX. 
6-15,  193*215»  ITiere  are  ot'-  ers  In  (ili:ln.^on,  Chancfry. 
FP«  110-13  and  in  lout,  Chapters.  III.  126-1U2.  The~Iatter 
gives  a  list  of  authorities,  including  chronicles. 

(59)  D.  Hughes,  h   atudy  of  the  »ocial  and  Constitutional  Ten« 
dencies  in  the  .i^rlv  Years  of  r.dward  III,  London,  1915* 

(60)  B.  V.illcinson,  '*The  Protest  of  the  I^arls  of  Arundel  and 
ourrey  in  the  Crisis  of  13^1,"  in  :..H..x.y  yxvi.  177-193. 

(61)  :  euort  on  the  DJgnitv  of  a  Pear,  Lord^*  heports.  London, 
132<jy  6  vols.,  IV.  5g9-^0t  C.C.x  .,  13^1-^1^  tj.  11^, 
York  and  Lincoln  were  vacant. 

(62)  I:ot.  Pari,  II.  126,  127,  12  »,  I3I,  tell  us  that  the 
Bishops  of  Durhnin,  Jallsbury,  >Ay,  Lereford.  Winchester, 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  3ath  ?!nd  \  ells,  'ixeter,  3.  David's, 
London  and  Chichester  were  present,  in  addition  to  Arch- 
bishop -jtratford.  Birchington,  Anglia  jacra,  I.  Uo,  adds 

a  thirteenth,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

(63)  These  all  sent  in  iroxies,  with  Illness  as  the  usual  ex- 
cuse for  not  being  present  (1  .luo.  larllanentnrv  Proxies, 
o/C,  23,  1117,  1120,  1121,  1125. 

(6W)  I'ocdera.  II,  11.  1127,  1193. 

(65)  I'ughes,  A  ^tudv,  p.  135,  adding,  in  a  note,  cf.  >uriBnith, 
p.  122. 

(66)  hughes,  A  Jtudy^  pp.  I2C-3O,  1^-7;  Wilklns,  Concilia- 
II.  669}  Reg.  Grand  is  soHt  II.  eWO;  Fpedexa.,  II,  11.  1151. 

(67)  1  ughes,  A  otudy.  p,  128. 

(68)  Lapsley,  "Archbishop  v^tratford,"  in  L.H.K..  XXR.  199- 

(69)  ::ughea,  A  Study,  pp.  l'>3-5j  contains  another  odd  aasLunption. 

(70)  liughes,  it  ..tudy,  rp.  9^,  110;  C.f.H..  1338-4o,  p.  507/ 

(71)  Op.  cit..  p-  90- 

(72)  ^»nglia  lyacra,  I.  ^+0. 

(73)  rurlmuth,  p.  122. 

(7h)  '..ill:ins.  Concilia,  II.  680-8I. 

(75)  l^apsley,  '^^rchbishop  ..tratford,"  in  ^^-H.R.^  >JCX.  199. 

(76)  .  ot.  Pprl^  II.  126. 

(77)  «Tot."  .  tX»j   I1»  126;  3ee  WiU'-inaon,  "The  Protest,"  in 
ji^.li.K..  XLVl-  183. 

(78)  AnRUa  ^<?ra»  JL.  38. 

(79)  AMJiti  ;i§cEa,  I.  38.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

(80)  The  bishops  seem  to  have  been  sitting  apart.  They  had 
done  so  at  the  Aalisb\iry  i-arliament  of  1328  (see  pp. 
122-6 j.  Wilkinson  (i^..H.H..  XLVl.  185)  Justifies  this 
assumption  at  some  length,  but  the  fact  that  the  bishops 
were  by  therselves  in  I328  shows  that  this  was  by  no 
means  an  iinknovm  procedure. 
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(31)  Hot.  i'PTl.r   II.   126-7. 
(82)   i>eu  p.   li+2. 

(83)  ^ipKAla  tfacrft  !•  39. 

(8U)  :--iaia  oacroy   I.  39. 

(85)  iive^^myy,   p.  330. 

(86)  vhaptcrsT    III.  12G,  n.l.     Tout  writes  that  "It  is  iin- 
likely  that  an  aged  blsho]),  wiooe  pollticfil  course  wns  run 
i»nd  who  was  b»coEinp  blind,  vrould  have  gratuitously  taken 
up  the  duties  of  «  chancery  clerk."     It  is  difficult  to 
saj   froia  his  actions  that  Or le ton's  political  life  was 
over  nrd.  even  if  i>is  eyesight  was  bad,   he  coiild  easily 
have  dictated  the   letter  to  a  chancery  clerk,     iiurely 

"»•  oxcusavit  ore  tenus"  neans  that  Birchington  thinkc 
Orleton  was  lying J 

(87)  On   this,  see  Wilkinson,  "The  Pi^otest,"  In  E.H.K..  XLVI. 
179-<3l,  l8!;-6. 

{68)  /mrlla  jacray   I.  hO. 

(89)  Lnpslty,   "Archbishop  Jtratford,"  in  ij;,H.R>.  XJOa  I96-7. 

(90)  ilkinson,    "Itie  Protest,"  in  a.ii.K.,  XLYI.  I89. 

(91)  C>D.  cit..  p.  86. 

(92)  Hughes,  A,  ^tudv,  p.  lOV. 

(93)  Lanercost,  Chronicle,,   pp.  335-^2,   records  the  Archbishop's 
.Tctlona  at  Seville's  Cross. 

(9^)  Lanercost,  Chronicle,  pp.  3C6-7. 

(95)  b.  Wilkinson,  "A  letter  of  I.dward  in  to  his  Chancellor 
and  'ereasurer,"  5.n  ^.ri.i;.,.  XLII,  2W8-51.  Archbishop 

Islep  supported  his  \inri*ly  suffragan  throuphout  the  struggle, 
a  fundamental  one  for  Church  and  state  relations,  but  no 
episcopal  action  was  taken.  The  bishops,  as  a  body, 
tried  to  cnln  Lisle  when  he  argued  with  the  King  in  par- 
liaaent,  but  their  action  was  one  of  peace-taking  CAnglia 

ijgCESLf    !•  ^57 J  • 

(96)  RegJatruR  pirionla  de   ^udburla,  Diocesis  Londoniensis, 
1:^62-13 7^y  ed.  H.C.  Fm/ler,  Canterbury  and  York  society, 
(Jxford,   1927-38,   2  vols.,   li.  vii-viii;  C.h.L.,   III.  304-5. 

(97)  Jee  Year  book.   20  i.dward  III^   part  1,   ed.   x..O.  Mie, 

pp.  xxvi-xxviii,  2lU-;^2,   for  this  case.     liatenan  appealed 
against  this  invasion  of  his  rirthts  to  a  provincial 
council,  wliici  laet  1  October  13^7»  but  nothing  seens  to 
have  been  done  there   (li.V.  Venables  in  D,U,li.j   s.y. 
Eateran,  Keg.  Gvnewell,   Inst.   fol.  208).     Pike  gives  the 
Award   lo  ireysll  as  one  thousand,  not  ten  thousand,  pounds. 

(98)  Foedera.  Ill,  i.  118. 

(99)  C,PJ>,  I3U8-50,  p.  297. 
(l(X»C.i  .1..,  lii.  30H-5. 

( 101)1  ulogjua  Historiarum.  slve  ^teirporls.  Chronicon...a  rionacho 
auodam  Malmeabiriensi.  ed.  F.3.  )Irydon,  Hollr  .eries, 
London,  1858-63,  3  vols..  III.  337-9,  at  the  reputed 
grert  couricil  of  137^-  Tait  (in  U.IuB..  3. v.  .ittlealey) 
thinks  thrt  the  whole  incident  is  fictitious. 

(102)  V.I:.  Oalbraith,  in  i-.K.h.T,  aa^.IV.  579. 
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(103)Tout,  Chapters^   III.  .'?7's  writes,   'Mint  conflict  tber« 
waa,  was  between  parliament  and  the  church-  and  it  is 
probable,  although  not  certain,   Uiat  the  king  was  on  the 
rarliamentary  jlde.''     lie  nakes  no  atteiipt  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  feeling  of  antl-clericalisn  beyond  a   few 
vague  generalisations  about  the  Inefficiency  of  the 
clerical  nlnistors. 

(10^). out,  thautex-s.    III.  275,   thinlcs  that  "the  anti-clo-icnlism 
conrleian«d  by  the  chroniclers  expressed  itself  at  least 
as  r.uch  in  tlie  increase  of  clericiil  taxation  as  in  the 
reii-oval  of  clerical  lainlsters."     Tils^^where,  he  ventures 
to  suggest  that  the  anti-clericalism  was  rcerely  a  nask 
to  cover  the  real  issue,   the  ill-succes?  of  the  war 
(J.It.L.L.-  viii,    I.  97).     This  is^quiVJilent  to  saying 
that  of  real  anti-clericalisn  there  was  none,  although 
certain  bishops  were  singled  out  for  administrative 
deficiencies. 

(I05)..ili-Lirison,  Chance rvy   p.  12^, 

(106)0.1..   Trevelyan,   ijiglish  ooeial  i-lstory,   Toronto,  19^6, 
pp.  h^O-hI. 

(107):;ashdall,  Universities^  III.  ^37" 

(108)'.Glsingham,  l^ist.  Ang..  I.  313*  definitely  attributes 
tV;e  petition  to  the  acxion  of  the  lords. 

(109)ksi-a£iM  1370-7^,  pp.  61-2;  co.a.,  1369-7*+,  p.  2&7. 

Tout,   Ghauteys,    III.  270.   notes  thot  it  is  not  clear  froo 
the  enrolcent  of  the  petitions  which  were  answered  in 
J  Arch  and  in  June,  but  the  point  Is  a   snail  one.     J^idward 
co\ild  hardly  refuse   to  cc»r.ply,   oltViOugh  his  unvlllingness 
to  do  SO  rtay  be  expressed  in  his  response:   *'.^ur  ceo  point, 
sicoDie  il  liii  seinblera  nelta  par  avis  de  son  bon  conseil" 
(Kot.   Forl.^   II.  30V). 

(IIO)J.H.  liaaaav,  A  iAstorv  of  the  Revenues  of  the  l^ncs  of 

ngland,   1066-lW,:  Oxford ^   192^,   2  vols.,    II.   2^?;  thinks 
that  Gaunt  was  one  of  those  who  advised   the  I.ing  to 
refuse  aid  to  the  Frince  in  1368.     The  chronicles  seem  to 
lear  this  out  (iiist.  iuxg.j    I.  306-7;  Chron.  Anf!.,   p*  62), 

(UDl^Hsay,  ievenues  of  the  PLxngs  of  Lmiland,   il.  259. 

(112)  /ilkinson-  chancery,   p.  127,  notes  vykeVi£>infe  "exceedingly 
apiblguous^'  attitude  "as  between  the  contending  political 
I^arties,  both  in  1371  and  aften^^ards."     In  I369,  along 
v/ith    virion  sudbury.  \vykehain  was  on  a  coconittee  appointed 
by  Gaunt  to  supervise  his  possessions  in  tho  event  of 
the  ')uk9  *s  death  in  the  French  war.     He  was  still  on  this 
In  1373  (C.i»i'-M  1370-7^S  p.  279;  ifeM-,  1367-70,  p.  212). 

(113)Jtubbs.  c^onstitutional  llistory.    11.  ^+55   Tout,  ohapterSf 
III.  282. 

(llU)).ot.  1-arl..   II.  311-1^^. 

(115) Only  l^kyngham  of  iAncoln  was  not  present  (P.H.Q.  Parliam- 
entary iroxies,  s/c,  10/31,  1501). 

(Il6;^tterpts  to  analyzn   this  camr.ittee  have  not  been  very 
successful.      ;udbury  was  probably  a  r oderatc,  and  any 
connections  Wnich  he  had  with  the  I)uke|  at  least  at  this 
stage,  must  have  been  elusive  ones  (F.i).  hlacldey,    "j'he 
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English  Eplsccppcy,   137^'-30|"  University  of  Toronto 
h,A,   thesis,   19^6,   pp.   191-3),     Vout  thinks   ((hnrtera, 
III.  285-6)    thf»t  the  coitunltt«e  represented   the  court, 
but  at  this  stpge  little  differentiated  it  fropi  the  LRn- 
castrian  clique,     r'arevr«ll|   he  adssits,  was  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  pPtronj   wykeham  vms  still  on  friendly 
terras  with  Lancaster;  Fnrch  w«s  "a  young  man  only  Just 
coice  into  his  vast  estates"  end  %res  "closely  associated 
with  the  Ci'own," 

The  appearsnce  of  Wykebaiu,   together  with  ^ia^ch,   in 
1376  doys  not  seem  suggestive  to  Tout,     VI 11.  ins  on,   on  the 
other  hand  Cutiancery.   p.  I3I),  implies  that  t\ie  group  was 
s<»newhat  hostile  to  tl  e  governiQent,     :3oino  action,   he 
thinks,  laay  lipve  been  contemplated,   Ivut  "there  was  no 
political  party  prepared  for  opon  optiosltlon  in  the  coun- 
try at  largo,"     The  Black  i-rince  was  ill,   the  bishops  were 
divided  ir  outlook  and  not  in  rational  favour.     The 
CoTiinonSj   tl -ere Tore,   coulu  j'o  little. 

(117)'i'he  politicol  history  of  the  tiwe  was  coMplicated  by 
the  resldtnnce  of  the  iinglish  Church  to  a  papal  demand 
for  a   subsidy  to  assist  in  freeing  the   Italian  lands  of 
the  pope,      tiee   rp,  265-6. 

(n8)Will:in3,  Concilia ,    111,  97;  g..C..R.t   1369-7'+,   PP.    567-8. 

(119)r>8G  .p.    266-7. 

(120; UP.    cit..   p,   79. 

(121)Lot.   iarl.,    II.   321-30. 

(122)1  o  \<ras  not  present  at  the  parliament  ( P .}  . 0.   1  arliaroentary 
iroxies.    3/c,   10,^,    1519). 

( 12"^  ! ;J iron.  An>":.,   p.  69,   says  that  Kochester  was  repi^esented 
by"  /-runton,   ita  bishop,   but  the  Holls  do  not  substantiate 
this. 

(I2U) Wilkinson,  Cliaacerv,   p.   1^>1.     oee  pp.  259-65    for  a  dia- 
cuaalon  of  these  elections. 

(125) jeo  notHS   (110)  and   (127)  and  p.  If3. 

(126)i>ot.   farl..   li.  326.     Others  were  Bokynghan  and  Hatfield. 

(127)r:ot.   :nrl.,    II.   330. 

(12e;..Qt.   larl.,    II.  322 J  Aaaili-icJiEUtt. ,   p.   '^^J   y^TPRi   /tf^fi.y 

p,  69,  agroe  on  the  first  thrtie  noinbers  of  the   cora-'lttee. 
On  the  fourth  taey  disagree.     ^;runton  is  an  unlikely 
candidate  for  this  porjt,   as  tbls  is  the  only  note  of  his 
attendaiice.     Knrewell  aa'^rxa  the  obvious  choice  In  view  of 
the  coia.ons'   belief  that  the  ilack  Irince  stood  behind 
then   (Ch,rori>  Ang.,   p.  393).     Tlie  matter,   however,  rust 
3t«nd  in  doubt. 

(129')Chron.   /tap..y   p.   69,   states  that  the  coraions  asked  for  the 
bishops  lay  name,  \^ho  assisted  then  in  choosing  four  earls. 
All  three  groups  then  chose  four  barons.   Tout,  Chapters ^ 
III.   295,  n,2,   prefers  the  ver;jion  in  the  .{oils  and  In 
the  Anonlr':alle  Chronicle,  which  says  Sir  Peter  de  la  Karf, 
the   speaker,   suficpsted  the  names  of  the  coinr.it toe, 

(13:5   T>ie  participation  of  the  Prince  in  the  party  politics 

of  1376  remaim  a  matter  of  doubt.     The  coimnons,   at  least, 
thought  that  he  favoured  them.     However,   the  vigour  of 
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their  opposition  did  not  abnte   perceptibly  nfter  bis 
death. 

It  must  not  be   forgotten  that  it  was   to  the  Prince 
that  Lyons  sent  his  bribe  of  "sturgeons"   (Cj|iron.  /^AiR»t 
pp.  79-80;  nnon«  Chron.f  p.  92).     v^alsinghnm  seems  to 
have  included  the  little   scene  at  the   Irince's  death-bed 
to  emphasize  Prince  Edward  •s  hatred  of  .itxiry,  a  notorious 
ineaiber  of  the  discredited  co\irt  clique   (phron.  Anf^.y 
pp.   89-90).     Nevertheless,   we  have  little  upon  which  to 
base  any  hatred  of  the  Prince   for  the  Duke,   although  the 
letter's  succession  to  tbe  former's  comnand  in  Aquitaine 
night  be  calculated  to  foment  Jealousy.     I'he  statement 
that  the  Prince  feared  for  the  succession  of  his  son 
(4,bid..   p.   89)   is  counterbalanced  by  the   inclusion  of 
Lancaster  in  the  list  of  the  Prince's  executors,   although 
it  may  have  been  difficult  to  leave  Gaunt 's  name  out. 

The  best  that  can  be   said  for  the  theory  of  his  par- 
ticipation In  politics   is  that  the  reputed   support  of  the 
Prince  lay  behind  the   comnions,   iji  their  minds  at  least. 
The  actions  of  the  Prince's  friends.   Bishops  Harewell  and 
Despenser,  may  indicate   that  he  did  not,   at  least,   oppose 
their  wishes. 

dSD'^'ykeham's  known  part  in  this  parliament  is  srall.     He 

refused  counsel  and  a  day  to  Latimer,  accord  In  ft  to  Anop. 
Chron. f  p.  93,  but  he  was  over-ruled. 

(132)Wilkinson,  Chancery,  p.   1^0,   thinP.s  that  the  fatal  blow 
was  the  death  of  the  Prince,  but  see  note   (113). 

(I'^^Khron.  Ang..   p.   lOH,     Some  of  the  bishops  may  have  been 
favourable   to  Alice,   however.     >ihe  owed   natfleld  1000 
silver  marks  at  his  death  and  this,  when  taken  together 
with  his  standing  surety  for  Latimer,   looks  very  suspicious. 

(I'^U) Chron.  Anr...   p.   103» 

(135)Tout,   Chapters.   III.   310,   is  surprised  at  thi?^  riove, 

since   it  was  prosecuted  "with  a  violence  which  suggests 
that  they  regarded  him  as  the   leader  of  the  dominant  party 
in  that  (i.e..   the  Good)   parliament," 

(136)1  have  omitted  Harewell  as  a  possibility,   since  we  are  not 
very  sure  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  reform  group.     ITie 
choice  of  Harewell  as  a   "scapegoat"  would  have  been 
difficult,   because  of  his  close  connections  with  the 
lately  deceased  Prince. 

(n7)Anon.  Chron..   pp.  96-8|   see  Tout,  Chapters.   III.  310-11. 
Amongst  the  people  whom  the  Bishop  was  supposed  to  have 
oppressed  were  two  important  retainers  of  the  Duke.      If 
this  is  true,   it  was  a  noteworthy  achievenent,   indeed! 

(138)Cj£hJi.,    13^1-1^17,   p.   231  (20  Novemher  1376). 

(119)C.ji  .R..   I37U-7,   pp.   37'+-6.      opr  idling  ton  was  present  when 
this  was  done,   I3   October  I376.      ,^  .    „„  ,  ^^     ,  ., 

(lUQ)C.P.K..   137^-^7,   p.  ^00;  C.C.K.,   137^-77,   PP-^'^O^,  1+66. 
3ee  Wilkinson,   Chancery,   pp.   lM^'+-6,   on  the  effect  of  the 
change  upon  the  cViancellorship  and  treasurership. 

(lUl)J.c.   '.'edgewood,   "John  of  Gaunt  and  the  Paciing  of  Par- 
liament,"  in  E.H.K..  XLV.   623-5- 
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(lH2)(;;hrQnt  M^m  p-  113. 

(l»+3)Tout,  ChflPtersy   III,   315.     Other  episcopal  executors  of 
the  Pionurch  were  V.akefleld  of  \»forcester  and  Gilbert  of 
Hereford  (Foederay   III,  1080). 

(1M»)I  .i  ,0.  iarliamentarv  froxiea.    ti/C,   10/31,    1533,   15^3. 
Appleby  a  Inserted  that  the  affairs  of  his  diocese  would 
not  allow  his  absenov, 

(l'^5)Anon.  Chron.y  pp.  100-101  j  Chron,  Am;.y  p,  ll^+j  Tout, 
ChapterSf  III,  317. 

(1^6) Anon,  ChrQP.t    PP*   101-2 ^  Chron.  Ang.y   p.   lllf, 

(lU?) Chron.  Ang.y   p.   115;   see  Kashdall  in  D.N.B,^   3, v.  Vycllffe. 

Cl»+8)   .15,  \.orkr!ian.   John   ' vclif .   Oxford,   I93t),  2  volsT,   I,   275 y 
thinks  that  "the  attack  of  Lancaster  upon  the  Good  Par- 
liament was  followed  by  an  alliance  with  John  v/ycllf." 
Unless  the  reformer  had  powerful  i^atronage,   however,   it 
is  hard  to  see  why  he  was  allowed  to  attack  the  Church  in 
London  as  elsewhere,  as  v/alsingham  says,  which  he  had 
been  doing  for  years.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  alliance 
between  Gaunt  and  Wycliffe  must  go  back  earlier  than  the 
overthrow  of  the  work  of  the  Good  Farliarnent, 

This  alliance  seens  to  have  been  one  of  niere  expediency 
on  the  part  of  the  Duke,     Lancaster's  biographer,  Armitage- 
Smlth,   shows  that  the  Duke  did  not  share  or  understand 
the  doctrinal  ideas  of  the  reformer,     (Jee  d,  Armitage- 
Smlth,   John  of  Gaunt,.  London,   190^,  p.  I80), 

We  are  informed  by  V^alsinghaR  that,   in  the  last  stages 
of  the  rule  of  the  old  King,   the  Dul:e  intended  to  get 
power  by  any  irieans,  and  then  planned  to  popularize  himself 
by  posing  as  a  champion  of  the  laity  against  the  clergy 
(Chron.  Ang,.   p.  11?).     However,   this  a;  pears  to  have 
been  his  design,   in  part,   ever  since  1371,  'ind  v/alsingham 
may  have  erred  in  attributing  it  to  the  year  he  does  - 
or,   at  least,   its  beginnings. 

(IU9) Court enay  hinself  intervened,  as  did  the  Princess  of 

Wales.      It  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  latter  on  the 
political  scene, 

(l50)Tout,  ChapterSf   III.  317-l8|   says  that  the  barons  were 
showing  signs  of  changing  sides,   but  the  evidence  is 
slight. 

(151)Foedera,  III.  1079. 

(l'?2)Chron.  iim:..  pp,  13^-7. 

(153)As  late  OS  i321,  Bishop  Cobham  was  hoping  for  papal  advice 
that  would  remove  the  poison  from  the  state  (Her.  Cobham, 
p.  101), 

(l5U)The  bishop  was  expected  to  act  in  politics  as  a  wise  nnd 
detached  advisor  to  the  iJ.ng,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  protect  the  people.  Trokelowe  had,  as  an  ideal,  an 
archbishop  who  would  reconcile  the  royal  and  baronial 
factions  (Johannis  de  Trokelowe  et  ilenrlci  de  Hlaneforde, 
Chronica  gt  Annalea.  ed,  H.T.  :.lley.  Rolls  Series,  London, 
186^,  p.  82y  cf.  Flores  !;lstoriarum  per  yatthaeum  West- 
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MflniialifirlqfiSgPi  gg3.;igcU>   ed«  H,R.   Luard,  Rolls  .>erles, 
London,  I690.   3  vols.,   III.  h68),  but  Reynolds  was  for 
from  the  desired  primate.     The  writer  of  the  Flore 3 
},ilstp,rlarign,   In  actual  cases,   consistently  praised  the 
Lancastrian  prelates  and  oenoxanced  the  curlalists   (Flore 5 
Hist.y   III.   Ikk,   l»+9,   150,   etc.).     P^or  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  this  theme,   see  Edwards,   The sis y   pp.  236-U2. 
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jirchieplscopal  and  .^i:,iscQDiil  ADDointmenta ^  1-^.27.1^77 

The  sources  utilized  for  this  study  of  prchieplscopal 
and  episcopal  appointments  In  Knglnnd  and  In  Wales  during  the 
reign  of  ii.dward  III  foil  into  two  main  categories  -  chronicles 
and  records.  When  they  conflict,  as  is  often  the  case,  I  have 
given  more  credence  to  the  records,  although  the  chronicles 
have  not  been  despised. 

The  principal  chroniclers  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III 
were  not  particularly  interested  in  the  details  of  high  Church 
appointnents,  usxially  preferring  to  discuss  such  things  as  the 
feats  of  English  anas  during  the  Hundred  Years'  "ar.  The 
northern  AyT^onimalle  Chronicle  ia  perhaps  an  extreme  estample  of 
this:  with  the  exception  of  a  slightly  aisleading  passage 
concerning  La  Zouche'a  election  to  York,  it  mnkes  no  mention 
of  archleplscopal  or  episcopal  changes.  The  other  chronicles 
usually  record  the  changes,  but  with  few  details. 

The  bulk  of  ray  chronicle  infonaation  before  1350  conea 
fro«  Adam  Kurimuth  and  John  of  Reading,  although  Geoffrey  le 
Bakar  made  an  occasional  notation  of  interest.  Thomas  'Valsingham 
draw  heavily  upon  the  works  of  Baker,  Kurimuth  and  other 
writers,  until  1376,  when  he  began  to  record  his  own  observa- 
tions. Consequently  the  dt.  Albans*  chronicles  have  little 
Independent  value  until  that  date,  rather  late  to  be  very 
useful  in  this  study.  The  Aiyiales  i-aulini  give  us  some  facts 
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not  recorded  elsewhere  but  here,  as  In  VWHsinghan,  there  ure 
larf^e  borrowings  fron  Kurlmuth.  Wharton  •  3  Anplla  oacra  con- 
tains chronicles  devoteci  Piore  specifically  to  ecclesiastical 
Batters.  However,  even  here,  aut'iors  such  as  Birching  ton  do 
not  give  as  many  details  of  Chitrch  appointments  as  one  could 
wish.  Other  chronicles  have  contributed  isolated  facts  or 
passages  of  interest. 

It  is  a  vexing  problen  to  decide  how  much  faith  to  place 
in  either  J  urimuth  or  Reading.  Froin  I3I3  to  13^7,  when  his 
work  ends,  Kurlmuth  notes  some  twenty-eight  appointments;  in 
describing  exactly  half  of  these  he  says  sonothing  either 
derogatory  to  the  proceedings  or  to  the  bishop-elect.  This 
"carping  spirit,*'  says  his  editor  K.K.  ThoEpson,  terapts  one 

to  regard  him  as  "an  ill-nftured  or  disappointed  tian,  whose 

2. 
words  nust  not  be  taken  too  literally."  Reading,  almost  an 

j[„;\,2^^firat^i«i  (to  Judge  by  his  Latin  which  is  almost  untrans- 
latable at  times j,  was  a  cloistered  monk.  He  saw  ell  things 
from  a  monastic  point  of  view  and  regarded  seculars  such  as 
Wlliinm  Wykeham  as  vicious  v/orldlings  who  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  princes  of  the  Church.  Both  Murimuth  and  Reading 
were  probably  prejudiced  observers j  but  the  fortier,  at  least, 
was  highly  intelligent,  expert  in  public  affairs,  and  reasonably 
well-informed. 

The  archiepiscopal  registers  of  Canterbury,  the  most 
Important  record  sources  for  southern  episcopal  appointnents, 

are  not  coriplete  before  1350.  There  are  no  registers  extant 

3» 
for  K.epeham,  Stratford  or  Bradwardine.  Rymer's  r9qt^?r« 
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contains   transcripts  of  soiae   lnport«nt  election  documents  but 

do«s  not  print  «li  the  relevant  papal  bulls  in  the  Hibllc 

Records  Office.     The  unprinted  ivcclasiastlcel  letitiona  give 

details  on  some  elections.     Archiepiscopal  appointments  in  the 

southern  province  are  usually  noted  in  the  Canterbury   Jcde 

Vecante  Regis tera,  which  also  r<JCord  an  occasior\al  southern 

episcopal  appointment  taking  place  during  a  Canterbury  vacancyi 

The  register  of  an  individ\ial  bishop  often  contains  a  transcript 

of  that  prelate's  own  bull  of  provision,  which  may  include 

statements  about,  or  allusions  to,  a  chapter  election.     An 

occasional  entry  in  the  printed  Kegjstera  of  the   i31ack  Fringe 

sheds  some  light  on  V\'elsh  appointments  after  13^3,  but  these 

palatinate  records  are  frsgmentary.     Other  obvious  sources 

5. 
such  as  the  aede  Vacante  Register  of  vvorceaterT    the  Calendar 

of  the  Kianuscripts  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  ^VellSy  and  the 

Public  Records  office   series  of  calendars  have  been  used.      It 

vas  possible   to  check  some  of  the  entries  in  the  latter  with 

the  entries  on  the  rolls  themselves,   but  this  was  unfortvmately 

not  possible   in  the  case  of  the  Calendar  of  Facal  Registers. 

The  unpublished  i^onan  holla  in  the  Public  Records  Office  give 

some  additional  details  for  the  episcopal  appointments  which 

are  noted  in  the   sumirarles  of  the  Calendar  of  Papal  Registers. 

For  the  period  1351  to  1377,   the  archiepiscopal  registers 

for  the  province     of  Canterbury  at  Larsbeth  i-alace  are  complete, 

supplementing  the  other  soiorces.     However,   to  counterbalance 

this,   the   chroniclers  after  13''1  are  even  less  helpful  than 

before.     Kurimuth  ends  in  13^7  and  Heading  continues  only  until 
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1367.  One  Is  forced  to  foil  back  largely  upon  such  works  as 

7. 
Malvern's  continuation  of  Hlgdon's  Folvchronlcony  hitherto 

overshadowed  by  nbler  works,  altbough  the  accounts  In  \Vharton's 
Anglla  Sacra  are  still  usofia. 


II.  Introduction 

The  accepted  view  on  ejiscopal  appointments  in  England 
dtirlng  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  the  Kiddle  Ages  is  given 
by  Professor  Fardlton  Thompson  In  The  linplisli  Clergy  and  Theiy 
Qr£«nlz>tlon  In  the  Later  Kiddle  Ages.  Capitular  elections, 
he  writes,  were  still  held,  but  they  had  becoir<e  an  empty  form 
since  "appointments  to  bishoprics  were  invariably  made  by 
provision,"  subject  to  a  "mutual  a^.reecient  between  the  Crown 
and  the  papacy."  In  outlining  this  theory,  Professor  Thorrpson 

agrves  with  Kr.  F,v,  fuller  who  says  that  "Chapters  invariably 

9. 
elected  and  the  Popes  invariably  provided  the  royal  nominee." 

It  Biay  be  questioned,  hov/ever,  whether  all  the  appoint- 
ments in  the  period  covered  by  Hamilton  ThoKpson  -  that  is, 
after  1351  -  conform  to  his  generalissation,  I^oat  of  theia 
cartainly  do.  For  example,  Professor  Thompson  discusses  the 
elevation  of  Wiliian  Vlykehaa  to  Winchester  in  13<^7  in  considerable 
detail*  As  one  would  expect,  this  appointment  does  conform  to 

Thompson's  general  theory.   On  the  other  hand,  a  Lincoln 

10. 

election  of  13^2,  which  he  does  not  mention,  contains  one 

curious  incident  wliich  does  not. 

Here,  the  lJ.ng  issued  the  normal  licence  to  elect;  the 
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cathedral  chapter  voted  In  favour  of  Bokyn^han,   the  royal 
candidate 5  end  the  Pope  finally  issued  a  bull  of  provision  In 
favour  of  fro  bishop-fllect.     I'owcver,   the  election  of  Bokynghan 
%rBs  hardly  a  formal  net  In  which  the  chapter  cierely  expressed 
its  consent  to  the  royal  choice,     oose  of  its  resident  oembers 
had  to  be  prevented  with  threats  of  force  from  holding  the 
•lection  on  a  day  considered  xirisuitable  by  the  IJ.ng,  wViO 
accused  them  of  wishing  "to  elect  at  their  own  will,"     Ldward 
was  counting  aptarently  on  using  the  votes  of  the  non-resident 
menibers,   largely  royal  cltrks,   to  bring  about  an  election 
suitable  to  his  wishes.     As  the  day  proclaimed  would  make  it 
impossible  for  these  nembers  to  attend  the  election  conclave, 
the  chapter  officials  were  ordered  to  set  a  day  on  which  they 
coiild  be  present.     The  sheriff  of  ;^incoln  with  sone   "discreet" 
knights  mis      sent  to  the  cathedral  to  see  that  the  royal  mandate 
was  followed.      If,   in  the  final  analysij,   the  appointment  of 
a  bishop  lay  purely  between  the  iope  and  the  King,  why  had 
Edw£ird  to  take   such  pains  to  see  that  the  chapter  elected  his 
candidate? 

Professor  Thonpson's  explanation  of  the  procedure  does 
not,  on  the  surface  at  least,  provide  the  answer  to  this 
question.     It  is  tempting  to  argue   that  the  Pope  would  rofusa 
a  provision  to  a  royal  nooilnce  unless  the  fonr.al  chapter  assent 
had  been  obtained;  but  we  happen  to  know  that  this  was  not  the 
case.     It  looks  as  if  the  election  by  the  chapter  was  important 
on  other  grounds,  and  that  it  nay  not  have  always  been  easily 
obtained,     /\t  least,   there   seei.s  to  he   sotce  groiind  for  believing 
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thPt  the  charter  election  may  hflve  been  more  Inportflnt,  on 
occrslons,  than  Professor  Thompson's  gene rallznt ion  would 
lend  us  to  believe. 

Both  I-rofessor  Thoopaon  and  Kr,  Puller  believe  that  the 
balance  between  the  power  of  the  King  and  Pope  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  archbishops  and  bishops  and  the  consequent  decline  in 
the  inportancQ  of  elections  by  monastic  and  secular  chapters 
cane  about  after  the  passage  of  the  Jtatute  of  Provisors  in 
135l«  I  r.  Puller  believes  that  the  consequences  of  the  statute 
were  even  more  far-reaching,  since  it  enabled  the  Kings  of 
England  to  "become  in  every  way  masters  of  the  situation." 
Neither  writer,  hov/ever,  seees  to  hnve  based  his  conclusions 
on  a  study  of  nil  appolntoents  before  and  after  1351  in  the 
reign  of  Ddvnrd  III,  This  will  be  attempted  below;  but,  in 
order  to  give  such  a  study  its  proper  background,  it  seems 
necessary  to  determine  the  steps  which  should  take  place,  by 
law  and  practice,  to  fill  vacant  sees  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period.  Only  in  the  light  of  this  procedure  is  it  possible  to 
neasure  the  change  brought  about  by  the  statute  of  Provisors. 
I  have  given  a  suaanary  of  ny  findings  under  the  general  title 
of  "The  Theory  of  episcopal  Appointments"  to  which  I  now  tiim, 

III.  The  Theory  of  Episcopal  ADPOintmeutfl 

The  selection  of  a  bishop  at  any  period  of  the  Hiddle 
Ages  was  not  a  simple  task.  Jljice  bishops  Mere   of  considerable 
Importance  in  both  Jtate  and  Church,  it  was  needful  that 
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suitable  persons  only  be  chosen.   In  1?13  Pope  Innocent  III 
instructed  hla  legnte  richolng  to  sec  th«t  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  In  i.;ngland  "be  filled  by  your  advice  through  canonical 
election  or  postulatlon  with  suitable  per'^ons,  who  are  not 
only  distinguished  through  their  life  and  learning  but  nre 

also  faithful  to  the  king,  efficient  in  help  nnd  co^msel  nnd 

11. 
useful  to  the  realn,  the  royal  assent  being  sought  thereto." 

This  was  re-inforced  by  Pope  Alexander  IV  v/ho,  in  1256,  pointed 
out  to  the  chapter  of  York  that,  "for  vhe  utility  of  churches, 
and  as  a  helpful  precaution  against  heir  loss,  it  is  right- 
fully provided  that  the  care  of  thera  Ljhould  be  cotinltted  to 

12. 
prudent  persons." 

The  State,  as  represented  by  the  King,  nnd  the  Church, 
as  represented  ultimately  by  the  Pope,  we:e  thus  both  interested 
In  the  persons  of  tho  bishops.  However,  the  Jtate  placed 
emphasis  on  the  lay  aspects  and  the  Church  placed  emphasis  on 
the  clerical  aspects  of  the  episcopal  office.  /.  suitable 
tenant-in-chlef  was  not  necessarily  o  suitable  prince  of  the 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  as  :.;dwnrd  II  pointed  out,  the 
Church  might  put  forward  for  a  bishopric  a  candidate  who  was 

unsuitable  in  tre  royal  eyes:  one  v/ho  might  even  be  a  traitor 

13. 
to,  or  an  enemy  of,  the  ling.  Kach  side  saw  the  appointxcent 

of  a  bishop  frOBf  a  different  point  of  view;  and  they  protected 

their  divergent  Interests  with  differing  weapons:  the  Church 

by  canon  law,  the  King  by  cooEon  and  statute  law.   One  cannot 

say  that  one  side  was  right  and  the  other  wrong;  both  were 

right  in  their  own  way. 
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If  Sttite  and  Chiirch  had  been  things  apart,   the  ri^ht  of 
the  latter  to  cVoose  her  own  governors   (vested  In  the  early 
fourteenth  century   In  the   cathedrnl  chapter,   only  occasionally 
set  aside  by  the  over-riding  authority  of  the  lOpe)  might  have 
been  unquestioned.     J'-e   leval  uifin,   however,   never  succeeded 
in  separating  Church  and  JtPte   in  theory  or  in  practice,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  prelate  as  a  tenant-in-chlef  of  the 
crovn  Bade  royal  intervention  inevitable   in  episcopal  appointments. 

In  the  Lurope  of  the  i^rly  Mddle  Ages  the  election  of 
a  bishop,  as  indeed  of  the  ?ope  hlcccif,   seens  to  have  been 
entrusted  to  both  the   clergy  and  the  laity  of  the  vacant  see, 
and  the   secular  rviler  had  at  least  the  right  of  assent.      In 
England,   the  archbishop  was  also  allowed  to  agree  or  to  exercise 
his  veto  when  a   suffragan  was  concerned.     There  were,   of  cotirse, 
infinite  vrriations  In  this  general  pattern.     However,   in  the 
course  of  time,   the   general  clergy  of  the  diocese,   on  the  one 
hand,  vere   crowded  out  by  the   cathedral  chapter  and  the  people, 
on  the  other,  were  crowded  out  by  the  lay  lord.     The   latter, 
be  he  ecperor,  king,  or  lesser  ruler  or  nagnate,   caoie  to  regard 
hlBself  as  the  patron  of  the  bishopric  since  it  was  under  his 
protection.     The   cathedral  chapter  seens  to  have  been  supreme 
over  all  other  diocesan  clergy  at  least  by  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  any  conflict  over  the  person  of  a  new 
bishop  would  take  place   between  the  chapter  and  the  lay  ruler. 
Bowever,   the  chapter  was  supported  in  its  claic  to  be  the  sole 
•lector  by  the  papal  curia,  who  wished  to  end  lay  patronage 
over  bishoprics.      Xc     further  this  end,   in  1169  ^ope  iilexander  III 
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stated  thflt,  \/?^lle  royal  assent  to  an  eplscopfll  olectlon  smat 

be  obtolned,  lay  interference  iii  the  actual  i.rocoas  of  that 

Ik, 
•lection  coiild  not  be  Hlloved. 

In  England,  the  first  Norman  King,  Villlan  I,  continued 

the  congenial  Anglo-daxon  practice  of  regarding  the  bishop  as 

•  royal  -vassal,  since  V^est  Saxon  bishops  had,  in  all  probability, 

been  elected  or  appointed  rostly  in  the  V'itan,  the  Conqueror 

asovned  the  right  of  investiture.  I'he  curia ^  however,  had 

determined  to  end  such  practices  in  Europe  and  under  V/illiam  II 

and  Henry  I  there  were  a  nuiabor  of  stormy  clashes  on  the 

subject  between  the  King  and  the  lope.   This  phase  ended  in  • 

concordat,  agreed  to  by  Henry  I  and  Anselra  at  Le  Dec  in  II06 

and  published  at  a  council  in  London  the  following  year.   In 

this  the  King  agreed  no  longer  to  invest  with  the  ring  and 

pastoral  staff,  but  he  retained  the  royal  right  of  exacting 

homage  from  the  bishop  concerned.     Tlilu  honage   the  King  was 

astute  enough  to  get  before  the  bishop-elect  was  consecrnted. 

As  3aylcs  notes,  the  right  of  exacting  homage,  in  ])ractice, 

gave  the  FJjig  the  power  of  veto  in  an  election  and  bishops 

continued  to  be  selected  who  were  regarded  by  the  cro\m  as 

15. 
suitable. 

horeover,  the  King  had  other  ways  of  influencing  the 

election  of  c   prelate.  The  twelfth  article  of  the  Constitutions 

of  Clarendon,  in  116^,  shows  the  "greater  parsons"  of  the 

church  concerned  assembling  to  elect  in  the  royal  chapel. 

Such  an  election  hardly  could  be  considered  free  from  royal 

interference. 
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Episcopal  elections  In  Sngland,  however,  vcro  theoretically 
fr«cd  from  this  direct  suparvlalon  fcy  John'j  charter  to  the 
Church  In  12lU,  re -nf firmed  by  the  Ling  the  following  yerr  In 
Kagna  ChrrtTi.   That  ruler  granted  free  episcopal  elections  but 
nevertheless  apeclflcrlly  re-^erved  his  right  to  grant  a  licence 
to  elect  and  his  privilege  of  Bzsentinz   to  the  person  of  the 
bishop-elect. 

Later  Eodlev^il  Kings,  however,  were  prone  to  break  the 
spirit  If  not  the  letter  of  such  a  concession.  Consequently 
the  freedom  of  Church  elections  hrd  to  be  re-affirmed  once 
Bore  In  the  Jtatute  of  •-'esfc.-ilnstf^r  in  1275,  although  that 
statute  probably  wjjs  no  core  successful  in  preventing  royal 
Interference  than  the  charters  of  John.  \.'lth  cathedral  chapuers 
hardly  strong  enough  to  stand  out  against  the  wishes  of  the 
King,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  qurio  began  to 
appoint  some  bishops  directly  by  provision  even  in  the  thirteenth 
century.   In  that  way,  at  least,  the  popes  could  avoid  lay 
InttrferencQ  In  the  elections  in  question. 

The  popeir  attempted,  therefore,  from  an  early  date  to 
restrict  the  crown  from  direct  interference  in  episcopal 
•lections.  By  the  Concordat  of  1107  and  by  papal  conflnaatlon 
of  the  c'tarter  of  121^h,  the  curia  was  prepared  to  allow  the  King 
only  a  negative  voice.   In  like  rnnner,  the  Lngllsh  kings  were 
prepared  to  allow  the  papal  see  a  final  supervision;  but  the 
curia  soon  went  beyond  this  by  prohibiting  elections,  by 
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reservfitions,  or  by  aetting  them  aside  by  provisions. 

Hflservatlons  and  provisions  had  a  gradixal  growth.  The 

first  recorded  iJigllsh  reservation  took  place  in  128o,  when 

Nicholas  III  forbade  the  loonks  of  Winchester  to  proceed  to  an 

16. 
election  oa  he  intended  to  provide  a  bishop.   The  in;)iuictlon 

vas  renoved  a  few  days  later,  but  a  precedent  seems  to  have 

been  establiched,   t>urlng  the  next  few  decodes  most  English 

sees  were  papally  reserved  at  some  vacancy  or  other.  Frovlglons 

began  earlier,  but  ooon  were  inseparably  connected  with  re- 

sarvations, 

heservations  fell  into  two  coteforles.  One  was  the 
"special"  reservntion  which  needed  no  reason  for  its  Issue  and 
could  be  applied  at  any  vacancy  to  any  see.  The  other  was  the 
"general"  reservation  which  was  supposed  to  apply  automatically 
to  vacancies  caused  by  certain  reasons. 

The  first  general  reservation,  of  benefices  vacated  by 
those  who  died  at  the  curie ,  was  decreed  by  Pope  Cleipent  IV 
in  1265»,  By  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II  this 
elass  had  been  enlarged  to  include  those  benefices  whose 
holders  had  died  within  two  days'  journey  of  Avignon,  or  who 
had  received  consecration  or  benediction  at  the  cuyia .  John  XXII 
brought  r-bout  nn  even  greater  extension  of  sees  generally 
reserved.   In  I316,  "adhering,"  as  he  says,  "to  the  steps  of 
his  predecessors,  but  sone  things  withdrawing,  son<:  things 
declaring,  and  some  adding,"  he  issued  the  famous  papal  extra- 
vagant, J:;x  Debito.  This  covered  sees  void  in  consequence  of 
death  at  the  papal  see,  deprivation,  resignation,  the  breaking 
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Of  an  election,   the  rejectlor.     of  a  postulntlon,  8  papal  trans- 
lation Olid  finally,   the  papfil  consccrfitlon  or  bflnedlction  of 

17. 
tho  provious  bisho; . 

liubel  says  thnt  tho  basic  I'ira  of  this  decree  vas  to 

18. 
prevent  elections  taking  place,  nlttiough,  if  tMs  \*B3  so,  It  was 

rwiarkably  unsuccessful  in  "^ngland.   It  left  still  o  few 

boles  in  the  complete  papal  control  of  op;  olntxnenta,  but  these 

might  be  flllad  rapidly  by  the  extension  of  papal  confirnation 

and  consecration  of  bishops. 

Despite  tbo  weakness  of  Edward  II,  that  King  did  not 

19. 

calxaly  watch  the  bulldlne  up  of  this  system  without  resistance. 

Kelying  upon  low,  as  did  the  Pope,  although  law  of  a  different 

sort,  he  declared  that: 

the  pope  cannot  confer  bishoprics  In  England  nor 
make  reaervation  of  them,  as  the  matter  concerns 
lay  prtronpgn. ,  ,.tnd,  if  the  pope  raake  rei^ervation 
of  the  bishoprics,  he  will  do  so  to  the  disherison 
of  the  !:lng  and  the  prejudice  of  his  crown.  (20) 

Tlie  on.ly  renervr.tlons  that  he  v/ould  admit,  we  are  told,  wer« 

those  vy-ilch  \;ere  arranged  ^>etween  the  royal  court  and  tho 

curia.   Thus,  while  he  gave  up  the  tenporplities  to  Higaud 

Assier,  who  had  obtained  his  bishopric  by  a  papal  reoervation 

and  provision  about  which  iidward  was  not  consulted,  he  "drew 

up  a  formal  protest  that  the  privilege  of  election  by  chapters 

as  sot  forth  by  If'cna  Chnrta  sf'ould  stand,  and  that  he  yields 

21. 
this  time  only  out  of  reverence  .or  the  pope." 

This  does  not  Kean  thnt  'Jdward  II  completely  ignored 

all  the  papal  rights  as  set  forth  in  Lx  Debito.   In  practice, 

no  attempt  vas  made  to  call  elections  in  sees  vacated  by  a 
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translation,  but  the  filling  of  thobe  sees  vaa  to  b«  done  with 
the  wlalies  of  tho  King  being  borne  In  nlnd  by  the  fope*  We 
B>ust  uatch  to  3ee  hov  hlu  son,  ^wnrd  ill,  reacted  to  the 
other  cloiLis  of  the  decree* 

It  cust  be  rer.embered  that  papal  orders  did  not  execute 
ther.aelVGj  In  :-ngland»   They  were  carried  out  by  the  officials 
of  the  Church  who  did  not  question  papal  rights.   Jome,  like 
Grosseteate  of  old,  ulght  protest,  but,  in  the  final  analysis, 
they  were  prepfired  to  obey  the  holy  Father  in  all  things.  The 
only  way  to  stop  them  doing  so  was  to  hold  up  papal  bulls  at 
the  ports,  but  a   really  effective  fourteenth  century  "Iron 
curtain"  is  difficult  to  imagine • 

if  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  an  archbishop  of 
York,  received  notification  of  a  papal  re-iervation,  h»   would 
see  that  no  election  took  placo  in  his  suffragan  see  concerned. 
Even  if  the  King  had  issued  already  his  congtj  d*elire.  all 
chapter  activity  on  an  election  wotild  cease,  and  the  ruler 
scarcely  coula  force  the  selection  of  a  bishop-elect.  Ills  only 
recourse,  if  he  had  a  particular  candidate  in  nind,  w?.is  to  ask 
the  i'ope  to  provide.  True,  he  eight  assert  that  reservations 
were  contrary  to  royal  rights,  but  that  availed  little  if  the 
chapter  refused  to  elect* 

i\irtheniora,  even  if  an  election  took  place  ar.d  was 
confinnod  by  the  i.lng,  the  arcViblshop  could  stop  the  "making  a 
bishop''  if  he  received  notification  of  the  reservation  of  the 
see.  If  the  see  was  only  specially  reserved,  however,  that 
reservation  must  have  been  Issued  before  the  chapter  elected. 


Even  the  louaour  of  such  a  reaervntion  night  cnuse  the  archbishop 
to  delay  coiifinwition  or  conaecratioii. 

Thou,  some  bislioprlcs  vere  not  voider  the  liii  cdlpte  royal 
control,  Ivochtister  was  t>ubj«ct  directly  to  the  archlGpiscopal 

see  of  Carktorbury  and  the  archbishop  Issued  tho  licence  to 

23. 
elect  aud  hold  the  teiaporalities  of  the  see  during  a  vacancy. 

The  stea  of  Wales,  after  i3^3»  were  aub;5ect  to  the  control  of 

the  Black  fiince,  f^lthough  ludward  III  subsequently  got  back 

21*. 
his  control  of  the  richest,  the  bishopric  of  S,  David's, 

Trie  papal  rightii  found  their  ultimate  basis  in  the 
position  of  the  itoly  J'ather  as  head  of  the  Church  with  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  spiritual,  a  jurisdiction  tliat  had 
evolved  slowly.  This   supremacy  was  also  f^sserted  in   the 
teE^porol  fields,  since  it  vjus  ciairaeu  no   tei-poral  government 
could  be  conducted  witnout  sin,  but  the  temporal  headship  of 
the  Pope  was  not  accepted  as  was  his  spiritual  leadership. 
The  problem,  however,  was  where  one  ended  and  the  ot^er  began, 

i'dward  II  based  his  stand  upon  the  Concordat  with  tha 
Pope,  the  chJirter  of  121-+  and,  if  t;  ose  were  ignored  by  the 
c.uyia,  upon  the  pxe-investiture-ciisis  conception  that  all 
cathedral  churclies  were  in  the  lay  patronage  of  the  crown. 
This  would  enable  the  Ling  to  present  bishops  to  the  ordinary, 
in  the  final  aiialysis  the  i-ope,  for  every  vacant  see  in 
England,  If  these  candidates  were  unsxiitable  by  Church  standards, 
the  ordinary  had  the  ririht  to  refuse  consecration  but  presumably 
he  did  not  have  tha  power  to  select  arbitrarily  an  alternative, 

As  we  have  noted,  even  the  right  of  free  election 
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granted  by  the  crovm  In  the  clarlcnl  chorter  of  121U  hpd  been 

subject  to  certnln  safep;v:«rd3  nrid  reservations.     The  royal 

ffong^  d'cllrey   iss;2Gd  to  the  cnthodral  chopter,  node  the  election 

possible,   althounh  the  chapter  coul     procoed  to  nn  election 

26. 
without  it  after  a  reosonablo  delay,     Iiowever,    the  royel  pre- 
rogative of  assent  to  the  bishop-olect,  which  gave  the  Ting 
his  negative  voice,  was  not  cecVanical,     The  Ling  could  nnd 
frequently  did  r«fuse   to  grant  it.     V.ith  that  right  was  hound 
up  the  eventual  bestowal  of  the  teoporolitlen,     Thene  were  In 
the  royal  hards,  vith  scwie   fev;  exceptions,   dui'ing  the  vncancy. 
By  virtue  of  these,   a  bishop  becar.e  a   tenant-in- chief  of  the 
crown,  and  upon  them  he  was  dependent  for  the  major  proportion 

of  his  income,     I'lthout  the  lands  attached  to  his  bishopric, 

27. 
•  bishop  v/ould  be  hnrd  put  to  malntc^ln  his  position.     For  tho 

King  to  refuse  his  assent,  according  to  the  charter  of  12m, 

h«  must  have   "a  reasonable  excuse  and  lawfully  prove  it." 

The  precise  meaning  of  this  latter  clause  is  nowhere  given, 

but  one   suspects  that  the  KJjig  alone  v/as  the   Judge  of  the 

reasonableness  of  his  excuse. 

The  tempornllties  were,  in  fact,  one  of  t'le  points  of 

dispute  between  the  rope  ar^d  the  English  icing.  The  papal  bulls 

of  provision  professeo  to  give  both  the  temporalities  and  the 

spiritualities  to  the  bishop-elect,  but  the  King  did  not 

recognize  5;uch  a  papal  grant,  Kvei-y  bishop  who  received  such 

a  bull  was  compelled  to  renoimce  t  is  clause,  rnd  the  ling 

did  not  hesitate  to  seize  the  temporalities  of  a  recfilcitrant 

28. 
or  iinnily  prelate.  In  this  he  regarded  then  as  no  different 
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from  the  lands  of  his  lay  tenants-ln-chief • 

The  homage  given  by  the  new  prelate  before  he  received 

his  episcopal  lands  wns  a  symbol  of  the  relationship  between 

a  tenant- in-chief  and  his  liege.     The  fact  that  this  homage  wos 

due  was  accepted  by  the  church.     Unfortunately,  King  John  had 

given  his  kingdom  to  the  Pope  and  had  received  It  back  as  a 

papal  fief.     This  surrender,   in  feudal  theory,  made  the  Pope 

the  \iltimate  overlord  of  both  bishop  and  King.     From  this  it 

may  have  followed  that  the  Pope  could  exercise  control  over  the 

temporalities,  at  least  in  theory.     Possibly  here  we  may  have 

the   source  of  authority  by  which  the   curia  professed,  but  never 

29. 
managed,    to  give  each  bishop-elect  his  temporalities. 

Despite  royal  resistance  to  provisions  and  reservations, 

the  King  recognized  certain  specific  papal  powers,  outlined 

usually  in  canon  law.  The  Pope  confirmed  the  postulation, 

30. 
but  not  Invariably  the  election,  of  a  bishop;  he  confirmed  and 

consecrated  archbishops,   j  ranting  them  the  jjalliffij  '"'nd,   in 

disputed  elections  when  the  chapter  was  divided  in  its  choice 

or  when  an  appeal  had  been  lodged,  the  final  selection  of  a 

31. 
bishop  belonged  to  the  curia. 

Closely  allied  to  these  papal  prerogatives  was  the  power 
of  translation,  claimed  as  early  as  in  the  pontificate  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  The  vicar  of  Christ  alone  had  the  power  to  loose 
the  ties  that  "married"  a  bishop  to  his  cathedral  c'nurch  and  to 
translate  him  to  another  see.  A  see  vacated  by  such  a  trans- 
lation did  not  elect  a  new  pastor:  the  Pope  filled  it  by 
provision. 
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These  papal  powers  were,  on  the  whole,  reoaonable  ones. 

Agitation  in  England  against  translation  does  not  seen  to 

have  seriously  arisen  until  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  and  then 

the  agitation  was  directed  not  against  the  papal  power  but 

32. 
against  its  abuse. 

lY.  The  Pontificate  of  John  XXII 

The  initial  appointment  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
that  of  Berkeley  to  the  bishopric  of  :.xeter,  really  belongs  to 
the  reign  of  Ldward  II.  Berkeley  became  bishop-elect  of 
Exeter  on  6  December  1326,  but  it  was  known  eitlier  then,  or 
shortly  afterwards,  that  the  see  was  specially  reserved.  On 
18  December,  Edward  II  wrote  to  Pope  John  XXII  admitting  the 
right  of  such  a  reservaiion  but  requesting  that,  on  this 
ocoasion,  the  curia  would  set  the  reservation  aside  and  con- 
firm the  bishop-elect  of  the  chapter.  It  is  curious  that  the 
King,  having  made  such  an  admission,  did  not  ask  simply  for  • 
provision.  The  wishes  of  the  King,  since  he  had  been  taken 
into  custody  by  the  faction  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer  before  he 
wrote  the  letter,  were  not  necessarily  expressed  in  his  peti- 
tion to  the  Pope. 

Berkeley,  who  had  already  received  the  confirmation  of 
his  metropolitan.  Archbishop  Reynolds,  was  consecrated  iiishop 
of  Exeter  on  22  March  1327,  a  month  before  the  date  of  the 
papal  bull  appointing  him,  but  not  wniving  the  reservation 
as  the  King  had  requested.  However,  the  new  Bishop  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  promotion  for  his  almost  immediate  death  vacated 
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the  see  of  Exeter  once  more* 

John  Godlegh,  Dean  of  Wells,  was  the  choice  of  the 
Bateter  chapter  when  It  met  together  in  soleinn  conclave  towards 
the  end  of  August  1327.  Edward  III,  who  had  already  requested 
a  papal  iTovision  for  ITioinas  Charlton,  a  one-time  favourite  of 
Edward  II  but  now  an  adherent  of  Isabella,  reconsidered  his 
decision  and  gave  assent  to  Godlegh,  an  ex-royal  clerk.  He 
therefore  allowed  proceedings  to  begin  for  the  archiepiscopal 
confinaation  of  Godlegh, 

However,  he  had  obviously  to  do  sone thing  about  his 
letter  in  favour  of  Charlton,  who  laigb.t  be  provided  by  the  Pope 
to  Exeter  in  response  to  the  King's  original  request.  Thcre- 
fbre,  on  16  Septer^ber  1327,  he  wrote  asking  for  the  papal  con- 
flnnation  of  bishop-elect  Godlegh  since,  if  the  Pope  provided 
Chi  rlton,  it  would  not  matter  whether  or  not  Archbishop  Rey- 
nolds confirmed  the  Exeter  election,  Edward  utilized  this 
letter  to  write  at  some  length  on  the  evils  of  the  practice 
of  papal  reservation.  While  the  King  is  nov/  anxious  that  a 
reservntion  will  not  set  Godlegh  aside,  he  does  not  contest 
the  legality  of  such  a  papal  right,  John  XXII  is  nierely 
advised  to  moderate  his  use  of  it,  John  XXII  chose  to  dis- 
regard both  the  letter  recomt.ending  the  provision  of  Charlton 
and  the  request  for  the  confirmation  of  the  bishop-elect;  he 
provided  John  Grandisson,  whose  services  had  been  utilized  in 
the  past  both  by  hlEself  and  by  the  King,  The  provision  was 
justified  to  Edward  on  the  groimds  of  a  papal  reservation. 

In  the  mesntiioe,  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Cobhan,  the  see 
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of  Worcester  became  vacant  on  27  August  I327,  The  Prior  of 
the  Eonastic  chapter,  Wulstan  Bransford,  was  elected  bishop, 
an  elevation  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  King  and  confirmed  by 
Archbishop  Reynolds.  Sdward  III  thereupon  released  the  tem- 
poralities but  Reynolds,  who  hnd  heard  a  rumour  that  the  see 
vras  reserved,  delayed  the  consecration  of  the  confirrcod  bis^^op- 
elect. 

Edward  III,  who  had  also  received  news  of  the  riunoured 
papal  reservation,  wrote  to  John  XXII,  recOTunendlng  the  bishop- 
elect  in  the  highest  terms,  and  asking  for  his  confinration. 
Once  rjore  the  English  ruler  refrained  frors  contei^ting  the 
validity  of  reservations  but  contented  himself  \irith  the  state- 
ment that  the  papal  use  of  this  power  was  causing  resentment 
in  England.  }iis  release  of  the  temporalities,  before  any 
reply  had  been  received  to  this  letter,  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  thought  John  XXII  would  comply  with  his  request. 

The  Pope,  after  regretting  to  the  i.ing  that  his  letter 
had  come  too  late  and  confirming  the  fact  that  the  see  was 
reserved,  stated  that  he  had  filled  the  see  of  V.orcester  by 
the  translation  of  Bishop  Adam  Orleton  from  Hereford,  Thomas 
Charlton  \ias  provided  to  Urleton's  old  see  of  Hereford, 

The  action  of  the  Fope  showed  some  concern  for  the 
wishes  of  the  English  Ivlng.  Edward  had  asked  for  a  provision 
of  Thomas  Charlton  shortly  before,  although  he  had  changed 
his  support  to  Godlegh  for  the  bishopric  concerned.  Godlegh 
v«ll  may  have  been  considered  too  old  by  John  XXII  for  the 
episcopal  duty.   Orleton,  the  second  cleric,  was  a  prominent 
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Btinber  of  tho  Isabelln-Hortimer  faction  and  John  was  entitled 
to  suppose  that  the  translation  of  this  prolfit6  would  be  quite 
acceptable  to  tho  English  govemnent. 

However,  it  was  not  acceptable,  and  one  can  only  suppose, 
fror  the  anger  shown  on  the  news  of  the  translation,  that 
John  XXII  had  not  consulted  English  lay  authorities.  No  diffi- 
culty was  made  over  Charlton's  actiial  provision  to  Hereford, 
but  it  was  asserted  that  he  attained  the  see  not  by  virtue  of 
Orleton*s  translation  but  by  the  resignation  of  "Adan,  late 
bishop  of  Hereford."  The  latter  obviously  must  resign  his  old 
dignity  before  he  could  becaae  Bishop  of  v/orcester  end  England 
acknowledged  his  resignation.  V.liat  was  not  admitted  was  his 
papal  translation  to  the  second  see. 

rjince  V/orcester  obviously  had  to  be  filled,  Edward  III 
Bado  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  the  consecration  of  Bronsford, 
the  confirced  bishop-elect.  The  manoeuvre  vms  obviously  in- 
tended to  deprive  Orlpton  of  any  bishopric  and  he  was  specifi- 
cally omitted  from  the  list  of  preletes  in  a  royal  raandate, 
beinfr  dismissed  as  "Adam,  who  claims  to  be  bishop  of  \/orcester." 

The  reason  for  this  enmity  towards  Orleton  is  difficult 

to  imagine.  Equally  difficult  to  ccauprehend  is  the  motive  of 

Orleton  in  seeking  removal  from  Hereford  to  V/orcester.   It  la 

true  that  the  latter  seems  to  have  brought  in  slightly  more 

33. 
revanue  to  its  holder  than  Hereford,  but  the  cash  involved 

surely  was  insufficient  to  risk  the  charge  brought  against  him 

of  showing  no  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  English 

crown,  in  his  attempt  to  procure  this  translation. 
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Surely  nslthor  Isabella  nor  I'ortlp5*jr  would  risk  the 
alienation  of  so.  powerful  a  tsember  of  their  f notion,  unloas 
Orleton  was  showing  signs  of  backsliding.   This  Is  possible, 
since  he  was  always  somewhat  unruly,  and  the  c>jarge  inay  have 
been  designed,  in  .nart,  to  teach  him  obedience.   On  the  otVier 
hand,  unless  it  could  be  proven  that  Orleton  vias  o  traitor  to 
the  realm  to  the  satisfaction  of  John  XXII,  there  was  little 
hope  of  deposing  a  nan  who  was  rot  a  irere  bishop-elect  like 
Brtnsford  but  a  consecrated  prince  of  the  Church, 

John  XXII  was  undoubtedly  concerned  over  the  charge* 
levied  against  Orleton  but  ho  failed  to  indicate  that  he  would 
consider  deposition.  Only  if  he  took  this  drastic  action  could 
Bransford  possibly  secure  Hereford.   xTierefore,  one  is  not 
greatly  surprised  that  the  ?Clng  and  Orleton  were  reconciled, 
assisted  by  the  intervention  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  at  tha 
York  Farllanent  of  1323.  On  5  March  1328,  ;:,dwerd  III  con- 
sented to  accept  the  translation,  and  Bransford  returned  the 
temporalities  of  VJorcestor,  If  John  X^lII  is  to  be  blamed  in 
all  this,  it  can  only  be  for  his  apparent  failure  to  consider 
the  wishes  of  the  English  govcmiaent  before  making  the  trans- 
lation, a  practice  which  was  us\ial  but  not  legally  necessary. 
It  is  too  much  to  suggest  that  the  trial  of  Orleton  was  merely 
to  teach  the  Pope  the  advisability  of  such  a  conaidamtion, 

Canterbury  was  the  next  vacancy,  Jlmon  Kepehaia,  after 
being  elected  archbishop  by  the  t.onka  of  Christ  Church  and 
having  received  the  royal  assent  to  his  position  as  archbishop  - 
elect,  depf^rted  for  papal  confirnation  at  Avignon,  5  January  1328, 
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Strong  support  was  given  to  bin  by  letters  fron  the  King  and, 
more  Important  perhaps,  from  the  wu««n-niother,  who  vas  still 
In  control  of  the  reins  of  government. 

The  papal  assent  was  delayed  hcvever,  the  examiners 
appointed  by  John  XXII  apparently  discovering  a  possible  fault 
In  the  archbishop-elect.  The  investigation  of  this  involved 
a  long  delay,  which  was  not  shortened  In  spite  of  the  angry 
protests  of  the  Klnp,  the  tiueen-piother  and  later  the  nagnattg 
of  England,  assembled  at  the  Parllaraent  of  Northampton,  who 
said  that  England  needed  a  southern  primate  in  the  troublesomt 
tiaas*   In  case  the  election  was  broken,  as  seeced  very 
possible,  Edward  III  suggested  the  translation  of  Henry  Burghersh, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  the  vacant  archbishopric.  In  an  election 
set  aside  for  a  fault  in  the  candidate  or  the  procedure,  the 
Pope  filled  the  vacnncy,  but  the  King  could  suggest  a  recipient  . 
However,  finally,  on  27  Fay  1328,  the  Pope  conflmed  I  epeham, 
granting  him  a  bull  covering  all  possible  defects  in  his 
election. 

The  elections  at  Bangor  and  S.  David's  in  I328  seen  to 
have  passed  off  quietly.  Pishop  lattbew  Englefleld  of  Bangor 
was  conflrred  only  by  the  English  authorities  -  the  chapter  of 
Canterbury,  wl  o  exercised  this  rlpht  during  a  vacancy  of  the 
primacy.   However,  because  of  a  rumour  of  reservation,  Edwnrd  III 
requested  papal  conflrtaatlon  of  Henry  Ckwer,  bishop-elect  of 
S.  David's.  John  XXII  complied  and  confirmed  since,  as  he 
said,  the  nunoiir  was  a  false  one  and  the  se«  had  not  been 
reserved.  Few  Welsh  sees  were  ot  this  stage. 
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Ralph  ialopla's  election  to  .jath  and  Wtlls  in  I329 
vas  Bade  difficult  by  a  nuincer  of  things,     V%hcn  the  vacancy 
of  Bath  and  Wells  took  place  in  1329t  i>dward  III,   12  June  I329, 
wrote  to  John  aXII  asking  for  the  provision  of  Robert  Wyville, 
a  prooiinent  clerk  of  i^ueen  Isabella,  while,  at  some  indefinite 
date,    Isabella  herself  requested  John  XXII  to  translate  Bishop 
Roger  Northburgh  fron  Coventry  and  Lichfield,     However,   Edward 
gave  his  assent  to  the  election  of  Ralph  ialopia,  who  was 
confirmed  by  Archbishop  Kepeham,  21  July  I329,   apparently 
dropping  his  support  of  Wyville  for  the  bishopric  in  qi.estion. 
The  election  was  contested  at  the  c\Ar;Lay   but,  at  length,   John 
XXII  conflnaed  lialph  as  bishop-elect  of  bath  and  Wells,    since 
he  fovmd  no  fault  in  his  qualifications. 

It  is  possible  that  Edward  III,  when  he  assented  to  the 
bishop-elect  of  Both  and  Wells,  was  moved  by  the  exceptional 
character  of  I^lih  oalopia  to  drop  his  candidature  of  ..yville. 
However,   he   still  wished  a  bishopric  for  Isabella's  clerk  and 
wrote  again  on  the   subject  to  John  XXII  on  2  August  1329.     We 
then  learn  from  his  letter  that  persons  unknown  have  been 
blackening  the  character  of  Wyville  in  order  that  he  be  not 
provided  to  Bath  and  Wells.     Their  allegations  the  King  denies 
but,   since  he  now  wishes  Bath  and  Wells  for  cialopia,   he  merely 
asks  for  a  bishopric  without  specifying  a  particular  one. 

Wyville,  apparently,  had  already  been  taken  care  of, 
since  John  XXII,   16  April  I329,  had  granted  him  the  "eacpectancy" 
of  Salisbury;  although  i.oger,   the  Bishop  of  that  see,   did  not 
die  until  1330.     This  was  before  i^dward  III  requested  his 
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provision  to  Bath  and  V.ells  on  12  Juno  I329,  and  much  «arlier 
than  his  second  letter  retiuestlng  a  biiihoprlc  for  v^yville  on 
2  August  1329.     Ldvrard  sceias  to  have  been  unaware  of  uyville's 
"expectancy"  of  Jalisbory. 

When  the  see  of  oaliabury  did  becotie  vacant,   on  Ih 
March  1330,   the  FJLng  granted  his  licence  to  elect.     :.ven  if 
the  tJjig  knew  tliat  Wyville  had  received  a  bull  for  Salisbury 
ha  aay  have  been  in  some  doubts  as  to  the  effects  of  the  cam- 
paign against  that  cleric  in  the  curia  ^  which  might  bring  about 
a  revocation  of  the  papal  grant.     Kurimuth  asserts  tliat,  if 
the  Pope  had  seen  the  bisl  op-elect,  he  would  never  have  pro- 
vided him  and  tliat  Wyville  obtained  his  see  by  the   intervention 
of  the  King.     At  all  events,   the  ^.ing  authorized  an  election 
which  seems  to  have  been  held.     liicholas  Lodelowe  was  apparently 
elected  by  the  chapter,  but  no  trace  of  the  royal  assent 
ranalns.     i  roLably  Wyville 's  bull  liau  arrived  by  then,   in- 
validating any  chapter  action.     Lodelowe,  nevertheless, 
appears  to  have  gone  to  the  ff^uyl,.^  where,   in  ^eptetriber,  he  is 
reported  as  blackening  the  character  of  the  new  Bishop  of 
Salisbury.     Ldward,  apparently  with  no  success,  ordered  hlB 
to  return  to  England.     To  this  election  it  will  be  necessary 
to  return  shortly,   but  Wyville  meanwhile  ruled  at  Salisbury. 

The  northern  sees  of  Carlisle  and  Durham  in  I332  and 
in  1333  were  the  first  vacancies  under  the  unrestricted  rule 
of  the  young  IJjig.     John  i.irhby  was  elected  to  Carlisle  and, 
on  9  July  1332,  received  the   temporalities  from  the  King.     He 
had  already  been  consecrated  when,   on  26  October,   the  ruler 
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wrote  to  the  Fope  on  a  rutioured  reservation  of  th«  s««« 
John  XXII  waived  tha  reservation  and  confirmed  th«  election, 
perhaps  feeling  zimt   jinca  i.irkby  v/as  already  consecrated  this 
was  the  sioplest  course?.  The  Durham  election  deserves  a  less 
cursory  treatnont. 

Me   are  fortuiiate  In  possessing  an  account  of  the  chapter 
election  at  Durban  end  what  followed,  fror:  the  pen  of  the 
bishop-elect  hitiself,  Robert  Graystanes,  the  sub-prior  of  the 
monastery.  lor  soice  unspecified  reason,  Graystanes  incredibly 
neglected  to  obtain  the  royal  assent  to  his  election  before 
confirmation,  consecration  and  enthronement •  What  is  core 
aaasing,  Kelton,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  confirmed  the  election 
without  a  royal  mandate  to  exaiiilne  the  bishop-elect,  both  he 
and  U.rkby,  the  new  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  officiated  at  the 
consecration.  Ihen,  and  only  then,  did  "Bishop''  Graystanes 
seek  royal  sanction  and  the  return  of  the  temporalities. 

Edward  III  gave  every  sign  of  a  very  justifiable  annoy- 
ance. He  refused  to  see  Graystanes  personally  and  informed 
him,  through  the  medium  of  others,  that  the  bishopric  was  going 
to  Richard  Bury,  to  whom  the  Pope  liad  given  a  provision. 
Edward  had  apparently  sought  Lury's  appointment  and  the  action 
of  Graystanes  in  neglecting  to  get  his  assent  was  not  likely 
to  change  his  iwind. 

Graystanes  did  not  get  his  bishopric  while  Kelton,  for 
his  very  Indiscreet  actions,  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
his  teciporalities.  The  ii,rchbi3hop  was  forced  to  sue  for 
pardon  and  wisely  advised  Graystanes  and  the  Durham  convent 
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to  consider  the  matter  of  the  elect  lor.  sr.   closed, 

Graystflnes  accepted  this  sdvlce  'md  wlthdrev  from  th« 
struggle  awfiitln^,  as  ha   said,  tho  course  of  Cod's  will,  Th« 
financial  condition  of  the  Prior  iir.d  convent  of  Durhnr,  we  art 
told,  was  too  chaotic  to  carry  out  o  lavcnlt.  Such  a  suit  also 
would  be  of  an  uncertain  outcote,  Craystar.es  concludes  in  on« 
place,  but  In  another  nakes  the  anazlng  statenent  tbet,  If  he 
took  his  clalins  to  court,  he  could  prevail  over  the  King,  the 
Pope,  and  all  their  provisions. 

Just  what  his  clalrs  consisted  of  Is  a  questionable 
point,  A  de  facto  possession  of  the  bishopric  iroxilri  cjlve  hln 
"lus  in  quesituE"  at  the  japnl  curia,  but  tbi?t  was  no  defence 
against  a  provision,  Gince  '^-raystanes  vas  a  doctor  of  theology 
and  Bury's  education  is  a  natter  of  sone  doubt,  perhaps  he 
thought  that,  if  he  could  prove  that  Bury  was  of  ins^:fficlent 
learning,  John  XXII  would  break  the  provision  and  confirm  his 
election.  The  success  in  such  an  effort  uouli  be  very  doubtful 
since  John  XXII  knew  Bury  personally  and  would  have  considered 
his  sufficiency  before  caking  the  provision.  Craystanes's 
election,  because  of  his  failure  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
King,  would  be  illegal  in  the  corinon  law  courts.  To  ce,  it 
seems  that  Graystanes  is  seeking  consolation  in  his  chronicle, 
a  consolation  that  woiild  be  denied  by  either  the  curial  or 
the  comcon  law  courts. 

The  final  appointments  in  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII 
were  those  of  Canterbury,  Wine,  ester  and  ^/orce-ster,  in  1333f 
all  brought  about  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  hepehrn  on  12 
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October  of  that  year.  John  Jtrati'ord,  Bishop  of  ^.inchegter, 
was  postulated  to  Canterbury  in  the  customary  way,  oltho^igh 
apparently  not  without  pressure  frta^   the  Ling,     John  ^11, 
before  receiving  news  of  the  postulation  froui  the  King,  in- 
dependently chose  Stratford  and  issued  a  bull  of  translation. 
This  left  tvinchijsttir  void  i>nd  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

Edward  III  did  not  question  the  pr^pal  right  to  provide 
a  bishop  for  V/inchester,  but  as  the  reigning  rionarch  of  iinglnnd 
he  expected  tliat  his  wishes  on  the  toatter  would  be  seriously 
considered.  Accordingly,  he  asked  John  ^QI  to  provide  oijnon 
I'.ontacute  to  tuls,  the  richest  bishopric  in  England,  hontacuta 
was  the  brother  of  the  iiarl  of  Salisbury,  a  favourite  of  the 
Ling. 

The  lope,  however,  translated  iidac  Orleton  frofu  V^orcester 
to  IVinchester,  on  the  request  oi  the  Ling  of  France.  Orleton, 
then  at  the  court  of  King  i:^hilip  VI  on  a  cission,  persuaded 
that  ruler  to  petition  for  his  translation,  iiontacute,  the 
cleric  put  forward  by  Edward  ill,  was  given  the  see  of  VJor- 
cester,  vacated  by  wrleton* 

The  pi'ovlsion  of  Montocute  was  accepted  but  Adac  Orleton 
was  once  laore  sirxgled  out  for  the  royal  wrath,  i^dward's 
annoyance  was  not  directed  at  tne  papal  power  so  much  as  it 
was  at  a  translation  ciada  in  response  to  the  wishes  of  a 
forei^  ruler  in  opposition  to  his  own.  ITie  new  Bishop  of 
Winchester  was  once  tore  called  by  the  i'JLng  to  answer  for  his 
sin  of  securing  ecclesiastical  promotion  in  opi-osition  to 
the  wishei^f  the  crown. 
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It  woiild  bpve  been  difficult  for  the  ruler  to  make  a 
case  against  the  prfllote  on  the  i»rounds  of  the  actual  trona- 
Ifltion,   Therefore  we  ore  not  surprised  to  find  that  past 
political  offences  are  the  real  charges  levied  against  Orleton, 
dating  back  to  the  final  days  of  Edvard  II.   Once  nore,  if  it 
could  bo  sho^vn  that  Orleton,  as  a  nan  of  violent  deeds,  was 
completely  unsuitable  to  be  a  prince  of  the  Church,  it  is 
Just  possible  that  John  XXII  would  depose  hln. 

The  Elshop's  defence  was  agile,  but  it  Is  imllkely  that 
anyone  was  convinced  of  his  complete  innocence  In  the  charges 
laid  against  bin,  Nevert' eless,  the  bishops  of  England  demon- 
strated their  solidarity  where  questions  of  episcopal  status 
were  concerned.   Orleton  was  discharged  and  soon  restored  to 
favour. 

I  have  nov;  considered  all  the  archiepiscopal  and  epis- 
copal changes  in  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII,  but  I  must  say 
a  few  words  more  on  the  struggle  of  Nicholas  Lodelowe  to  get 
the  bishopric  of  .Salisbury.   This  had  begun  in  the  ninorlty 
and  had  now  continued  for  soaie  years. 

Both  the  King  and  i^ueen  Isabella  had  supported  Plshop 
Wyvllle  against  his  detractors  in  1330  but  the  Bishop,  a  creaturt 
of  the  rlnorlty  regime,  fell  from  favour  when  Nottinghan  castle 
vas  captured  and  Kortlrner  executed.   It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  but  lightly  punished  by  being  sent 

back  to  his  diocese  and  being  excluded  from  governmental 

35. 
affairs.   It  se^irs  too  much  to  think,  however,  that  Edwrd  III 

would  hold  Wyvllle  in  particular  regard. 
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In  1331  we  know  thPt  an  appenl  against  Wyvllle's  appoint- 
ment as  bishop  had  been  lodf^ed  and  In  1333  the  Bishop  left 
for  the  cuy^j.   This  perhops  Ksant  that  the  appeal  was  not 
going  too  favoxirably  for  him,  despite  his  "gift"  of  6,^00 
florins  to  the  papal  coffers  In  1332.   ouddenly,  on  31  October 
1333,  we  find  John  >JCII  addressing  Lodelowe  as  "blshoi -elect" 
of  Sallsburj't 

Unfortunately,  the  Information  we  have  at  our  disposal 
Is  scanty.  Lodelovre  wns  at  the  curia  In  I33O  saying  things 
•gainst  the  fitness  of  '-'yvllle.   In  I33I  soiceone  definitely 
had  appealed  the  appolnta.ent,  TlnrTlly,  In  1333,  while  Wyvllle 
was  at  t»^e  curia  himself,  Lodelowe  was  being  considered  the 
bishop-elect  of  Salisbury  by  John  XXII, 

Lodelowe,  to  have  any  rights  at  all  to  Salisbury,  must 

have  been  the  bishop-elect  of  the  chapter,  Normolly,  the  papal 

provision  of  Wyvllle  to  that  see  would  Invalidate  Lodelowe *a 

claims.   If,  however,  Lodelowe  could  prove  that  '/yvllle  was 

30. 
unfit  for  his  rank  -  lurlcuth's  description  of  the  Bishop 

Indicates  that  this  v;ould  not  be  too  difficult,  particularly 

if  Edward  III  gave  v/yvllle  no  i)artlcular  support  after  133"^-  - 

the  provision  would  be  Invalidated.   In  that  case,  there  was 

a  good  chance  that  the  canon  of  Jallsbury  could  get  his  election 

conflrired.   That,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  ne  the  only  possible 

conclusion  from  what  evidence  I  possess*  Lodelowe,  however, 

never  appeared  at  Salisbury,  since  he  died  at  the  papal  court 

shortly  before  20  February  133^.  v.'yvllle,  somehow,  managed 

to  keep  his  see. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  regime  of  Isabella  and  Kcrtlmor, 
Edward  II  had  admitted,   or  been  forced   oy   then;  to  admit,   the 
papal  ripht  to  special  reservations.     This  was  also  admitted 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  yoiing  hing,  while   still  a  minor. 
Edward  lil,   however,   rev^uested  John  XXII   to  be  more  moderate 
in  his  use  of  this  ri^ht.     A  second  concession,   the  papal  right 
to  provide  a  bishop  when  a   cliapter  election  was  broken,  was 
saflBingly  nrde  by  cdward  ILI  in  the  Canterbury  election  of 
1327-28.     This  papal  power,   of  course,   had  been  asserted  earlier 
in  tix  L>€bito. 

John  >JCII  reserved  five  sees,  but  in  the  appointment  to 
one  of  these  be  waived  his  privilege  and  confirmed  the  bishop- 
elect  of  the  chapter  and,  in  the  case  of  a  second,  Durham,  tha 
papal  reservation  enabled  ivdward  ili  to  avoid  trouble  over  the 
election  of  Graystanes.  In  the  rer'aining  three  reservations, 
he  provided  men  who  were  not  unacceptable  to  the  English 
authorities,   one  being  actually  the  choice  of  the  Exeter  chapter. 

The  papal  right  of  translation  end   the  privilege  of 
providing  to  a   see  vacated  by  translation  were  not  resisted, 
In  thensalves,   and  two  of  the  four  bishops  involved  in  the 
translations,  Charlton  and  liontacute,   were  appointed  or  moved 
at  the  royal  request.      Stratford's  assumption  of  the  primacy 
was  desired  by  the  King,  even  if  his  proBotlon  antedated  the 
I>ai>al  receipt  of  the  royal  request.      The   tuo  translations  of 
Orleton  brought   trouble,   probably  because   the  English  author- 
ities were  not  consulted.      In  both  cases  John  >JCII  might  be 
excused  if  ho  thought  that  Orleton  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
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King,  Once  the  tr??n3latlons  were  made,  he  could  hfirdly  con- 
slfler  the  deprlvntlon  of  that  prelnte  vlthout  more  ovldonce  of 
his  treacher:/  th«n  the  King  seer.ed  to  find. 

The  failure  of  Edward's  attenpt  in  I327  to  force  the 
conaecrrtlon  of  Wulstan  Brfnsford  as  Bishop  of  V/orcester 
illuatrntes  clearly  that  the  Church  would  not  nove  contrary 
to  the  rights  of  the  Pope.   The  election  of  Graystanos  to 
I>.TrhPin  in  1333  fi^d,  if  the  account  In  I'urlnuth  is  correct,  th« 
royal  pressure  exerted  In  the  saiije  year  to  bring  about  Strat- 
ford's post-ulatlon  to  Canterbury  indicates  f-iat  the  chapters 
were  rot  always  mere  rubber  stamps  electing  royal  candidates 
without  trouble, 

Ther«  is  no  indication  that  any  particular  agreement  of 
a  private  nature  existed  between  King  and  Fope  about  episcopal 
appolntnents.  Chapter  election  was  considered  the  normal  nethod 
of  elevation  and  eleven  elections  v;ere  held,  sone  of  which,  of 
course,  carie  to  nought.   To  the  three  sees  voided  by  trans** 
lations  no  elections  were  held,   rspal  conflnnatlon  of  epis* 
copal  elections,  as  distinct  frcan  archlepiscopal  ones,  vras  not 
yet  considered  to  be  normal.   Only  when  there  was  n  r^jcour  that 
the  see  had  been  reserved  or  when  it  was  clalr.ed  that  a  fault 
existed  In  the  election  or  the  bishop-elect,  was  an  additional 
papal  conflrnatlon  soupht,  Metropolitans,  therefore,  were 
still  exerclsinf'i  their  rights  on  this  point, 

John  XX.11   quashed  the  election  of  Godlcgh  to  Exeter  in 
1327  ond,  the  see  being  reserved,  provided  Grardisson,   I2dward 
was  not  too  sure  whom  he  really  wished,  reconirending  Charlton 
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for  a  provision  ond  If^ter  Ctodloch  for  coiu'liiaation.      Jlnce 
Ctodlegh  was  in  his  Inte  sixties,   John  Tur.y  hrive  b^en  Justified 
In  his  fnllure  to  confina.     Chrrlton  was  latflr  provided  to  a 
s«€.     Bransford,   the  bicbop-olect  of  Lorceatei'  in  I32,  ,   tho 
Pope  pronised  to  renember.     'i'he  provision  of  bury,  which 
quashed  the  election  of  Greystanes,  tuny  vail  have  bten  sought 
by  the  Kin{^« 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  agree  with  )^,Z,i.t  ctnlth  that 
In  "the  difficulties  of  £dward  II  and  in  the  early  ^ears  of 
his  son,   John  hod  his  opportunity,  and  ht.  established  securely 

the  principle   that  a  bishop,   even  though  a  royal  i;ervaut,   owed 

37. 
his  post  not  to  the  king,  but  to  the  pope,"     i.o  hi<;,   the  pon- 
tificate of  John  XXII  from  I327  onwards  SQoias  to  show  that 
Fope  and  Ling  each  rssi'^ctod  the  fact  tliat  the  other  had 
elains  upon  «  prelate  and  tho  appolntiaQnts  iuaJe  usually  if 
not  invmiably  reflect  thli>.     Jince  both  were  looking  at  the 
appolritwents  froci  different  viewpoints,   tl  ere  v/tis   r.oiLc  difference 
of  opiTiion  upon  occasion,  but  except  iii  ti.e  case  01   uiieton. 
It  was  never  serious. 

V.   'ihc  iontlficate  of  .3envdict  ai^ 

Nine  vacancies  were  filled  during  the  pontificpte  of 
Benedict  XII,   but,   except  in  the  cases  of  Noi'wlch  in  I336  and 
York  in  I3M),   there  was  no  papal  action  to  which  the  rin;^  could 
seriously  object,     Wo  statute  such  as  Frovisors  was  necessary 
to  protect  royal  rights  generally.     The  pontificate   is  interesting 
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In  that  It  contained  a  series  of  confirmed  elections  vhich  may 
not  have  gone  to  the  papal  see,  and  the  period  as  a  whole 
stands  In  marked  contraet  to  the  one  which  followed. 

Trouble  developed  over  the  Norwich  election  of  Thomat 
Htnenhale,  an  obscure  monk  of  that  cathedral  convent,  in  I336. 
Certain  detractors  appear  to  have  spoken  against  him,  and  the 
King  assigned  a  day  for  a  hearing.   If  Hemenhole  had  satis- 
factorily answered  the  objectors,  the  Ling  probably  would  have 
assented  to  his  election.  Hetienhale,  however,  decamped,  pre- 
ferring to  spaed  to  the  c.uria  in  the  hope  of  a  mora  favourabla 
reception  of  his  claim  at  Avignon. 

Edward  III  iramedintely  instructed  his  proctor  at  Avignon, 

a  certain  Andrew  oaplti,  to  place  every  obstruction  in  the 

monk's  path  to  the  attainment  of  Norwich.   On  the  sane  day, 

28  October  133^>i  he  ordered  Nicholas  Alton,  the  chamberlain, 

38. 
to  search  the  royal  records  for  his  rights  in  such  a  case.  Royal 

assent,  he  was  to  assert  to  Benedict  XII,  was  necessary  for  an 

alection  to  be  legal,  and  we  may  pre3\me  that  Alton's  findings 

supported  this  stand. 

Banedict  did  not  overrule  the  King,  but  appointed 

Antony  :3ek,  the  Daan  of  Lincoln,  to  the  see  of  Norwich  In  the 

place  of  Hemenhale.  This  h?  was  entitled  to  do  since  the 

election  of  the  Ilorwlch  chapter  was  broken.  The  new  Bishop  and 

former  resident  of  Lincoln  was  then  at  the  curia,  engaging  in 

an  acrimonious  litigation  with  the  Lincoln  chapter.  E'^ward  II 

had  soxight  Bek's  appointment  to  a  bishopric  in  1320  and  the 

son  may  have  desired  to  fulfil  the  wish  of  his  father  in 
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Obtaining  a   see   for  Antony.     Possibly  Benedict  consulted  the 
King  on  this  provision.      I  Vinve  been  unnble  to  find  any  evidence 
In  the  Ropnn  l.olls  or  elsewhere  thflt  Wapiti  was  instructed  to 
further  the  cause  of  any  other  cleric  for  the   see  of  Norwich 
or  to  block  Hemenhale's  possible  accession  to  a  bishopric 
other  than  Norwich, 

Hemtnhale  surrendered  his  rights  to  Norwich  into  the 
hands  of  the  Pope  -  an  Interesting  lolnt  which  shows  that 
Benedict  had  sc»ie  respect  for  a  chapter  election  -  and  received 
in  ccHupensatlon  a  papal  provision  to  Worcester  in  1337.     That 
see  was  In  the  disposition  of  ^ope  benedict  by  reason  of  the 
translation  of  oinon  Kontacute  from  it  to  xOly  on  the  sai.ie  day. 

Ely  was  vacant  through  the  death  of  Bishop  Jolm  Potham 
In  January  1337*     Althoiogh  a  licence  to  elect  was  Issued,   the 
King  had  previously  sought  a  translation  for  Montacute  to  this 
'fatter*   see,  and  a  roynl  letter  of  thanks  is  to  be  found  In 
Foedera.  after  the  Pope  hod  complied.     It  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  King  coiild  object  too  strenuously  to  Hecenhale's  provision 
to  Worcester,   if  he  obtained  his  wish  at  Ely,  and  he  had  no 
legal  right  to  object. 

Before  Montacute's  translation  was  known,  however, 
ffohn  Crauden,   the  Prior  of  Ely,  was  elected  by  his  brother 
monks.     The  royal  assent  was  never  obtained.     The  tale  In 
Apulia  oacra   that  the  IJLng  and  his  council  delayed  the   issuance 
of  the  llcf^nce  to  elect  has  no  foundation.     It  is  possible 
that  the  chronicler  is  really  thinking  about  the  royal  assent 
which  the  King  would  delay  granting  until  he  heard  the  papal 
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reply  to  his  request  for  KontPcute's  translation.     No  election 
coxild  take  place  at  Worcester,  vacated  by  a  tranalation.     The 
assertion  of  Wlllis-Bund  that  the   Prior,  V.ulstan  Bransford,  was 
chosen  bishop  a   second  time  by  his  convent,   in  1337,   is 
without  foundation. 

Five  normal  chapter  elections  followed.     Robert  Jtrat- 
ford  at  Chichester  in  1337,  Richard  Dentworth  at  London,   and 
Wulstan  Bransford  at  V^orcester,   all  in  I338,  were  confimod  by 
Canterbury,   and  the  bishops-elect  were   consecrated  without 
recourse  to  the  papal  see.     This  seems  to  have  been  true  also 
of  the  election  of  Ralph  Stratford  to  London  in  13^0.     A 
reservation  was  runoured  at  Lincoln  in  13^1,   and  the   bishop- 
elect  of  that  see,  Thomas  Bek,  went  to  the  curia  to  prosecute 
his  claims.     He  remained  at  Avignon  until  the  following  year 
vhen  the  new  Pope,  Clenent  VI,   finally  confirmed  his  election. 
This  was  the  last  election  in  the  reign  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
papal  authorities. 

The  archiepiscopal  election  at  York  differed  from  these. 

The  chapter  elected  two  candidates  -  William  La  Zouche,   its 

dean  and  royal  treasurer,  end  William  Kildesby,   the  keeper 

of  the  privy  seal.     Edward   III  favoured   the   latter.     In  « 

letter  to  Benedict  XII,  he  asserted  that  La  Zouche,  as  a 

imrierer  and  an  incranpetent  official,  was  completely  unsuitable 

for  the  archiepiscopal  rank.     Koreover,   he   continued,    since 

La  Zouche  had  not  obtained  the  royal  assent,  he  therefore  was 

39. 
unable  legally  to  prosecute  his   split  election.     This  letter 

makes   sense  only  if  the  King  means  that  he  will  not  accept 
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La  Zouche  if  Benedict  decides  the  election  dispute  in  his 
favour.   On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  inplies  that  the  royal 
•aaent  hes  been  given  to  Kildeaby,  whoa  the  Kinp  describes 
•a  the  "archbishop-elect  of  York."  If  this  is  the  meaning  of 
Edvard  III,  he  is  using  the  tern  "archbishop-elect"  Icjosely  for 
neither  La  Zouche  nor  Lildesby  could  be  called  thpt  until  the 
curia  had  decided  between  their  respective  daios. 

The  election  dispute  was  carried  over  into  the  next 
pontificnte,  when  papal  approval  was  finally  given  to  La  Zouche, 
As  he  was  a  imiversity  graduate,  a  nenber  of  a  powerful  northern 
family  with  local  interests  at  York,  and  dean  of  the  cathedral, 
the  papal  decision  was  a  wise  one.  decent,  however,  did  not 
confirm  La  Zouche 's  disputed  election.  He  annulled  the  claina 
of  Klldesby,  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  rights  of  La  Zouche, 
and  appointed  the  latter  by  papal  provision.  This  vtps  but  a 
taste  of  things  to  core.  The  final  results  of  this  election 
dispute  more  properly  belong  to  the  next  section,  but  I  have 
considered  then  here  for  the  sake  of  cocpleteness. 

The  pontificate  of  Benedict  aII  seoriS  notable  for  an 
almost  complete  ?ibsence  of  strife  between  the  King  and  the 
Pope  over  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  appointments.  Benedict 
interfered  sparingly  with  cathedral  elections  and  probably 
Edward  III  followed  suit.  As  long  as  Avignon  kept  usually 
within  recofrnized  canonical  limits,  there  was  not  much  mur- 
muring in  England.  The  petitions  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament 
reflect  this  by  their  fewness  on  the  subject  of  papal  re- 
servations and  provisions. 
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For  nine  vocunciea,   elections  w«re  held  on  every  occasion, 
•xcept  at  Worcester  In  1337,  which  was  voided  by  the  trans- 
lation of  Hon ta cute  to  Ely.     of  these  eight  elections,   four 
were  approved  by  the  King  and  the  bishops-elect  confirmed  and 
consecrated  without  any  papal  action.     Lincoln,   in  131^1,  was 
ruBOured  to  be  reserved  and  Thomas  Bek,   the  bishop-elect,  went 
to  the  curia  to  seek  confirraation  without,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  being  confirmed  by  his  Eetropolitan.     The  York  election 
of  13>hO  was  a  split-election  which  needed  papal  mediation. 
While  the  guria  finally  gave   the  see  to  the  co-elect  not 
supported  by  the  iClng,   both  the  York  and  Lincoln  decisions  came 
after  Benedict's  death,     Norwich,   in  1336,   ond  Ely  in  1337, 
were  reported  as  reserved  but,   in  both  instances,   the  reser- 
vation was  utilized  in  a  way  pleasing  to  the  King* 

yit  Th^  Ppi\U;fA<jaJfeg^JLQleFen.1:.  VI 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  anti-pni>al 

ho. 
movements  in  JJngland,  even  during  the  reign  of  ii.dward  III, 

but  from  the  point  of  view  of  resistance  to  papal  provisions, 
the  year  13^2  is  a  critical  one.     Froti  then  on  the  cur^a  attem- 
pted completely  to  control  epiaopal  appointments  to  the  exclusion 
of  royal  rights.     The  chroniclers  support  this  statement. 
There  is  nothing  in  huriouth  before   this  date  of  any  note  upon 
the  subject  of  papal  interference  in  episcopal  appolntmentS| 
although  that  author  does  devote  some  space   to  diatribes  on 
the  venality  of  the  curia .     After  13^2,  however,  a  good  pro- 
portion of  his  chronicle  is  taken  up  by  discussions  of  papal 
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abuses.   The  measures  taken  by  the  Lngllsh  authorities  to 
combat  the  new  papal  policy  were  embodied  in  port  In  the 
Statute  of  Provisors.   Therefore,  it  seems  convenient  to 
consider  the  pontificate  of  clement  VI  in  three  sub-sections i 
before  the  passage  of  Provisors,  the  statute  itself,  and 
after  the  Statute. 

a*  Before  the  statute  of  Frovisor;^ 
If  the  aln  of  Edward  III  was  to  exercise  a  general  con- 
trol over  episcopal  elections,  to  reward  p  proportion  of  his 
friends  and  clerks  v;lth  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  to  keep 
out  those  whom  he  considered  unsuitable,  this  was  achieved  in 
the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XII.  Cletient  VI,  hownver,  was  a 
different  type  of  I-opo  froin  either  John  XXII  or  Benedict  XII, 
particulprly  in  his  distribution  of  benefices.   It  was  he  who 
staggered  the  icaglnation  of  contemporary  Europe  by  his 
prodigality  in  distribiating  100,000  benefices  in  a  few  weeks 
of  the  first  year  of  his  rule,  iilnost  linredlntely  he  was  to 
anger  the  Lngllsh  nation  and  its  King  by  an  attempt  to  provide 
two  Cardinals  ulth  benefices  each  of  the  value  of  two  thousand 

'a, 

narks  a  year. 

These  benefices,  it  Is  tr.ie,  were  not  to  be  bishoprics, 
but  the  attempt  caused  one  of  the  first  expos tula tory  letters 
of  any  importance  upon  the  subject  of  provisions  and  reserva- 
tions in  general  to  be  dispatched  to  the  curia  by  the  i.ing. 
After  a  general  preamble  against  papal  Impetrants  who  were  both 
unworthy  of  honour  and  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  t-dward  III  adiponished  Clerent,  saying  that  it  was  the 
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duty  of  the  Pope  to  feed  and  not  to  shear  his  sheep.  Turning 

to  episcopal  elections,  Ve   ruler  argued  the  case  for  their 

freedom  from  papal  control} 

We  likewise  desire  your  holiness  to  r. collect  how 
obedient  o\ir  royal  family,  tne  clergy,  ond  the 
laity  of  our  kinRdOTi  have  hitherto  continued  to  yoiir 
see;  for  which  behaviour  we  nay  rensonably  expect 
a  return  of  paternal  affection;  and  that,  instead 
of  loading  us  with  new  grievances,  you  would  remove 
the  old,  revoke  these  l;urdpn.'50ine  provisions,  permit 
patrons  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  their  advowsons, 
and  cathcdraly  ond  other  plnc<;3  to  bo  un;;i3turbed 
in  the  freedom  of  their  elections:  which  prefer- 
nents  were  foriierly  disposed  of  by  our  predecessors 
upon  a  vacancy;  but  afterwards,  at  the  instance 
and  request  of  the  apostolic  see  they  granted  the 
chapters  and  convents  and  cathedrals  the  liberty 
of  choosins  thoir  respective  f^ovomors  under 
certain  limitations  and  considerations,  which 
grant  was  also  conflmed  by  the  popes  thersrlves. 
But  now,  by  the  provisions  and  reservations  of 
the  apostolic  see,  these  ^rants  and  confimations 
are  perfectly  defeated  and  set  aside;  the  chapters 
thrown  out  of  their  free  )0T!'  of  ol'^ction,  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  criartersviere  granted 
broken,  in  which  case  the  nrant  becores  void  and 
our  prerogative  returns  upon  the  church  in  its 
forner  extent  and  latitude,  {k2) 

The  general  tone  of  the  letter  and  of  the  remedy  which  would 

be  adopted  for  the  abuses  noted  if  there  was  no  change  In  the 

papal  attitude  resettbles  greatly  the  Statute  of  Frovlsors. 

This  attitude  vrtis  not  that  of  the  King  alone.  The 
Easter  parliament  of  I3W3  had  tiade  a  determined  stand  against 
the  amount  of  money  taken  out  of  the  country  by  pflpal  agents 
to  sustain  the  French  enemy,  the  betrayal  of  national  secrets 
by  papal  foreign  provldees,  provisions  in  general,  and  pro- 
visions  of  the  two  Cardinals  in  particular. 

During  the  course  of  the  session  the  comrions  requested 
the  King  to 
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oscrlvro  p   I'/.iontollG  drsonz  son  Grnnt  Jeal,   et 
desoua  jLea  oetilx  des  i  iers  a  Grantz  de  la  terr«, 
&  nundtr  au  ffipe  q'il  voille  sur  cecte  Chnrf^a 
surseer,  «S:  c«  qo  est  fait  repcller.  ..ijt  on  cese 
qe   1g  Fope  n«  le  voille  granter  en  la  laenere 
suadite.   la  Corjsone  pri  a  nostre  oeignur  le 
Eoi,   q»ll  voille  estre  on  eldo  <f  meyntennnce  de 
eux  a  d.  fffilre  cello  Charg«,  et  mcttre  tleux  hors 
ae  sa  Irotectlon,     {hh) 

To  this  the  ?J.ng  acceded,  and  3lr  John  Shored  Itch  was  dls- 

^8tched  to  Avignon  with  the  protests  of  the  repLn-.     If  Furlnuth 

Is  accepted,  Clet.cnt  VI  denied  the   charges,   but  the  English 

envoy  gho'./ed  th^  tiiith  of  them  by  citlnn  a   r-reciflc  instance. 

For  a  BcxKent  there  was  a  i^reat  flurry  of  activity. 

The  Kln^,   in  July  I3H3,    issued  0  rrocl?«nPtion  forbidding  the 

entrance  of  bulls  Into  r,ngland  or  the  •jyecution  of  :L;uch  grants 

in  the  country.     Tlie   p.iovtors  of  the  two  CarOlnrls  './ere  ia- 

priaoned,   and  Glc-ment,  alonied  Ly  such  i;i'0ccedingc,   sent  several 

letters  demanding  their  release  and  the  repair  and  correction 

of  "injury  donp  to  ecclesiastical  libeity,"     He  also  wrote  to 

Bishop  Orleton  of  Wincbaster  and   to  T'enry,  r.orl  of  Derliy,   to 

assist  him  in  coribattinc  "certain  novelties  attempted  by  evil 

pO. 
Ben  against  the  honour  of  the  :>a'B8n  church." 

In  such  en  atrcosphere,   it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
first  appointment  of  the  r>onilflcste,   thst  to  ITorvich  in 
Dcceinbcr  of  11' 'O*   irovoked  «   stubborn  strursle.     The   see, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Bek,  had  been  rercrved  to  the  papacy 
during  the  incumtiency  of  the  late  'Biahop.     This  fact  nay  v^ave 
been  known  to  the  King,  but  he  nevertheless  issued  his  conpt^ 
dJJJlire.     U'illiar"  T^atenan,  alias  do  Norwico,  \ms  the  choice 
of  the  chapter,   but  Cloaent  \1  proceeded  to  annul  this  flec- 
tion by  papal  bull  end  to  arpoint  the  same  cleric  by  plenitudo 
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DO  testa  tls«     While  It  is  possible  that  Batesian  nay  have  been 
elected  by  the  chapter  to  plcnse  the  Pope,    the  bishop-elect 
vas  a  Norvich  man  and  the  election  seens  to  bear  the   3 tamp  of 
local  approval, 

CleBiant*3  provision  of  a  bishop-elect  was  a  change  fro« 
the  norEial  appointment  procedure.     Until  this  tire,  when  a 
pope  provided  he  usually  displaced  the  bishop-elect  of  the 
chapter  (supposing  an  election  had  taken  place),   but  when  the 
chapter  candidate  was  deemed  to  be  suitable  by  the  papal  con- 
sistory,  he  confirced  the  election.     In  this  instai.ce,  both 
chapter  and  i)8pal  consistory  selected  the  identical  candidate, 
Bateman.     Cletcnt,   however,  did  not  confirn  BateEan  but  provided 
him.     Henceforth,   no  bishop-elect  had  his  chapter  election 
confirmed  by  the   curia.     All  -  on  parchment  at  least  -  were 
provided  and  all  would  have  to  go  to  the  curia. 

The  action  of  clenent  VI  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
His  refusal  to  confim,  or  to  allow  the  archbishop  to  confirn 
without  papal  action  follo'-ring,  was  a  further  advance  in  papal 
claina  to  control  episcopal  appointments,     Koreovor,  his  pro- 
digality as  well  as  the  revolt  of  the  papal  states  w  ose  taxes 
could  not  be  collected  ciade  hin  chronically  in  need  of  fvmds, 
A  papal  provision  cost  the  recipient  a  large  amount  of  oonay 
which  the  papal  see  would  not  receive  if  a  bishop-elect  was 
merely  conftnned  in  England  by  his  inetropollt?>n.     rolicy  and 
poverty  dictated  the  Dove, 

Edward  III  did  not  accept  this  rebuff  to  his  letters 
concerning  provisions  and  reservations  without  action.     On 
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30  Jnnunry  13*^**  ho  iasuecl  throughout  lilngland  a  general  pro- 

i'l. 
clc'^itntion  J'gfilnst  provlsior.a  -nc;  then  diapatched  Andrew  Offard 

to  the  curia .     line  latter  wjis  to  Infona  Clerjent  VI  that  pro- 
visions and  rooervntlons  were   "contrary  to  an  ordinance  of 

52. 
Parlinment*" 

The  lope  replied  that  he  did  not  exercise   tnase  rights 
"unless  he  believes  theic  to  be  expedient  for  the  churches 
themselves,"  but  it  is  liard  to  see  how  he  applied  this  to  the 
quashing  of  Batemnn's  election  ond  tUe  provision  of  the 
identical  bishop-elect.     Clement  went  on  to  &«y  that  the  King 
should  "desist  froit  invading  tlie  liberties  of  the  church  in 

regard  to  William,   bishop-elact  of  Noxvich,  end  papal  reser- 

53. 
vations  and  provisions."     ouch  a   reply  Wcis  not  Cvilculated  to 

soothe  the  anger  of  tii:ie  i:aiglish  or  their  king. 

iidwarU's  objBctions  were  not,  ai,i>iiwritly,  concerned 
with  Bateman  personally  but  with  the  amiuloent  of  his  chapter 
election  nnd  consequent  ap).>ointa.Jftnt  by  provision.     Tlio  Bishop 
himself  was  to  be  sent  the  following  year  to  the  curiji  on 
behalf  of  the  King  to  discuss  Tjae  matter  or  ''collations  and 
provisions." 

ITie  King  nay  hnve  con.^idcred  that  his  bnish  with  Cletaent 
in  I3H3  would  causQ  tha  iopa  to  refrein  free  interference  in 
the  next  episcopal  election,   th?5t  of  Hereford  In  February 
I3M+.     At  all  events,   two  days  »ifter  the  ercVdepiscopal  con- 
fimiation  of  the  bishop-eloct,  John  Xrillt-ck,  on  29  ^:arch, 
Edward  released  the   tojaporsllties.     The  i-ope,  however,   qufiahed 
the  eltction  and  a  ..pointed  Trillcck  oy  a  ptipal  bull  bearing  th« 
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date  15  ^a^ch.     Kurlmuth  asserts  thnt  the  papal  notion  \<ra3 
cnused  by  Oleiaent's  desire  to  mulct  the  biahop-elect  for  the 
customary     comriune  servitliim  et  privstur?     wliich  vent  with  a 
papal  provision. 

The  subject  of  provisions  and  reservations  %ra8  mised 
once  Pore  by  the  coniBions  in  the  June  pjirllaraent  of  13^*'^ .     It 
WIS  prayed  that  spiritual  patrons  who  foiled  to  present  to  a 
benefice,   voided  by  the  acceptance  of  a  ^roviaion,   vjithin 
four  Ronths  should  lose  their  rights,  and  the  Ling  or  some 
other  piitron  should  take  then  over,     l^imisliiaents  were  outlined 
for  tljose  wiio  tool:  a  o\iit  to  tl.e  curia  to  overtlirow  a  Judgement 
in  a  royal  court  conceinlng  a  provision.     Iii  addition,  pnd  of 
more  interest  to  this  study,   tie  corinons  desired  that,    if  any 
preferred  o  papal  provision  to  a  chapter  election,   the  ]:ing 
would  withhold  the  teiuporallties  and  only  grant  then  by  a 
special  act  of  grace,     Tlie  i.ing,   the  aarls,   the  barons,   the 
justices  and  other  "sages  de  la  Ley"  agreed  that  these  siigges- 
tions  should  be  anbodied  in  e   covenant. 

The  matter  was  further  discussed  at  a  great  council 

meeting,   10  January  13^5»  where  safe-conduct  writs  were  issued 

for  '^apal  envoys,   the  ArcV bishop  of  Kavenna  and  his  colleagues, 

55. 
who  were  co&lng  to  England  that  year  for  talks,     Clement 

assured  the  lJ.ng  that  these  men  were  eapowered  on3.y   to  induce 

the  King  by  peaceful  neana  to  "revoke  novelties  atter.pted 

•gainst  ^he  church"  and  tbnt  they  would  not  "publish  processes 

and  fulniinate  sentences  in  .^ngland," 

The  envoys  appeared  before  Edward  III  at  Archbishop 
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Stratford's  manor  of  Tyn«))«D  In  tbe  week  beginning  13  Feb- 
ruary and 

rogabant  et  hortabantur  quod  dorinus  rex  panrlttaret, 
alcut  sui  ant9cvssor«3  p«nalsenint,   sunDian  pon- 
tificen  episcopatua,   dignitatea.   praebendas,   et 
eccleslRS  collPtlonl  sedis  apostollcoe  resorvare, 
conferre,   et  <Je  eisuen;  diaponere,   sicut  fuerat 
hactenus  conduetuxn,  et  quod  atteciptata  in  con- 
trariuLi  revocarat,  nee  in  praejudiclxun  gedls 
apostolicae  qulcquao  de   cetera  attejjijtar«t, 
sicut  voluit  jura  per  sederc  apoatolicam  protogl 
et  defendi.      {57) 

The  Pope  believed  that  a  statute,   Injurious  to  papal 
rights,   had  been  passed  at  the  Trinity  papllament  of  13*+^,   and 
wished  it  to  be  withdrawn.     This  information,   the  ling  Pssured 
hiu,   in  a  letter  vnritten  23  February  13^?»  vTis  fnlse  and  the 
coimcil  xrauld  inronn  t'le  envoy ;i  of  the  truth. 

This  ^^s  "ot,  as  we  have  seen,   precisely  the  tsru-ch, 
but  it  probflbly  could  be  srgurd  thst  the  covenant  of  13'+'+ 
was  icerely  a  recapitulation  of  fon;er  s-catuteg,   embodying 
nothing  that  was  n^jw.     Considerable  difference  of  opinion,   too, 
woiild  prevail  as  to  what  were  the  i^pal  rights. 

Ed'jard»   in  IjMt,   had  been  einpcvarecl,    if  h©  chose,   to 
refuse  to  give  the  temporalities  to  any  new  bishop  who  had 
obtalneci  his  see  by  papal  provision  over  a  canonical  election. 
This  Clement  had  twisted  into  raeaning  that,   if  an  election 
was  legally  broken  at  thu  fiu£la,  and  the   i ope  provided  an 
alternative  but  suitable   candidate,    the  King  would  not  give 
him  the   lands  attac'ied  to  his  bishopric. 

The  king  assured  Cletient  that  he  would  cede   the  ten- 
poralities  to  a  papal  providue  if   Uie  chapter  election  of 
another  was  legally  broken  at  the  curie,   subject  to  his  homage, 


r-  { 
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provlcied  thJRt  the  p?»pal  cliolce  was  a  person  sult.-^bla  for  such 

59. 
«  ranlu     Tbls  he   hfid  always  <ior.e.     V-'hnt  lOdwsrd  did  net  like 

to  flcceit  was  the   provision  of  an  ali'er.dy  cnnonlcnlly  elected 
candidate  and,   secondly,   the' setting  aside  of  a   canonically 
leeal  election  because  of  a  reported  special  reservation. 
The  prlncliw>l  difficulty,   of  course,   vc^s  that  the  Pope  con- 
sidered a  reservf^tion  a  legal  cnuse  for  brefking  an  election 
and  the  King  did  not. 

No  success  attended  tbe  efforts  of  the  papal  envoys. 
Th«  King  gave  r.  vagus  answer  to  tlicir  urglns  that  be  allow 
the  Pope  complete  freedom  in  episcopal  appointtients,    saying 
"nesclvlt  ali^iua  li\  suo  regno  contra  sedew  apostollcam 
attemj  tc'ita   et,   si  quae  fuerlnt,   faceret  de  eisden  inq-'ilri  ct 
ea  debite  reforriari."     Despite  fiirt'er  atteiaptg,    the   envoys 
could  not  Q-otaln  a  nore  definite  answer.     Fi^unlly,   on  their 

dismissal,   Pdvard  III  ordered   thejn  to  tell  Clement  VI  that  he 

60. 
would  penal t  nothing  to  alienate  the  righta  of  his  crown. 

This  was  a  flnt  refusal  to  observe  the  pai>al  requests,   In- 
•SBUCh  as  the  King  iwlntained  th^nt  all  provisions  and  reser- 
vations invalidating  legal  caiionical  elections  were  ra^le   to 
the  detriment  of  his  royal  rights. 

element  VI,   through  Bishop  Bateman  who  returned  to 
England,   showed  clearly  that  he,   for  Ms  part,  v/as  not  pre- 
pared to  abandon  wl wit  he   considered  to  be  his  rights.     Colla- 
tions and  provisions,  he  informed  the  } Ing,  belonged  to  the 
rope  and  he  did  not  "intend  to  restrict  or  lliait  his  own 
power  touching  the  sane,   although  he  \ill  not  exercise  it  so 
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61. 
freely  •  s  he  did  »t  th*"  tliro  of  his  ftccegslon,'* 

Fo?-lowlnr,  tl)0?8  abortive  negotiations,   »<   teat  of  strength 

should  hflvw  followed  vhen  the  pf.  In  tine  bishopric  of  Durha» 

bceaaie  vacant  1^  April  13^5,   on  the  death  of  Bishop  Rlchfird 

Bxiry.     But  Edward  III  desired  the  r.ee  for  Tt.ot.as  ll«tiield  and, 

on  the  very  day  of   fjury's  death,   requested  the  papal  provision 

of  that  cleric  to  Durhar,   to  the   confusion  of  i:he  realm,   as 

>'urlmuth  tells  us.     revertv»eless,   the  Ttrg  took  pains  to  see 

that  the  c^PT  tpr  vps  tr.forr.cd  ir  the  cf  tter  of  the  next  blahop 

and  they,  it.otp   "ccrcordlter*'  t>sn  ♦*hllflrlt(=r"  elected  t>e 

royal  candidate. 

Ed%;ard  III  r-f^y  have  teen  surprised  at  the   chapter  election 
of  his  candidate,    r;irce  he  seens  to  h.~v^   fer.rcd  a  recurrence 
of  the  1333  Pltcllon,     t^p  lnr«?dlately  gave   his  assent  to  the 
blshop-electj   cltriiLcd  r>rchlepl3Copi»l  confinrrtion  of  the 
election  and  liberated  the  teciroralitlef!.     'r>'.ece  were  liberated, 
not  by  virttie  of  c  rrorfslon,  birt  by  reot-on  of  the  archlepls- 
cor)al  conflrratlon  of  th^  bishop-elect  by  I.e  louche.     He  dis- 
patched another  Intter  to  Clerrcrt,    this  tire  apking  for  the 
conflrrsrtlon  of  the  election,   iiot  the   j'rovJslon  of  Iiatfleld, 

Such  an  on-ortunity,  hcvtver,  v  ;:    l-.o  cr^at  for  Clecent 
to  overlook  and  he  hastily  provided  the  bishop-elfct,   an'^ulling 
his  chapter  election,      l-^^-wrd  111  ray  r.'ell  have  feared  that 
the  DurhoB  chapter  vould  not  elect  Hatfield,  his   "loose  and 
lay-irlnded  official, "  but  hi?  appllcf'tior.  for  a  provision 
before  rakinr  '^vre  'trs  p   .^prlotir:  error. 

Cletient  capitalised  u,  rn  tMn  rcycl  re-ndj-^lssior  of  the 
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papal  power  to  provide  by   setting  asitie  the  elect  of  Ely, 
Alan  Wolslnghan,   in  the  aar.e  yGr<r,     Thonaa  Lisle,  a  Dominican 
friar,   m^s  provided  in  his  place.     The  Doninican  was  the  only 

&S   hiS   (irsT  see. 

friar  in  the  whole  of  the  reign  to  obtain  on  English  bishopric f 

There  is  no  sign  of  royal  assent  for  V/alsingham,  wrio, 
"timens  reservptionern  consuetan  a  pluribus  piocurotani,"  only 
tepidly  prosecuted  the  business  oi   his  election.     We  have  no 
evidence   to  show  that  Lisle 's  promotion  wrs  n   ro;^al  suggestion. 
Edvard,  however,  assented  to  the   i,roi.iOtion  of  the  friar  but 
made  at  leost  a   suierficial  nttcKpt  to  uphold  the  covenant  of 
13^^+.     Lisle 's  teEiporalitles  vore     ranted  "by  grace'  not  by 
virtue  of  his  p^^jial  provision. 

llse  election  which  follov,-ed  at  V.lnchester  in  I3W5 
placed  reward  ill  in  an  awkward  position.     He  was  on  the 
continent  when  the  see  becar>e  vrcaut,  and  the  regent  issued  a 
conge  fT^rlirt.     This,  however,   i-.d\>rard  retracted  on  his  return 
to  Ingland.     At  about  the  same  time,  Cicuent  VI  issued  a  pfijal 
bull  reserving  the  bishopric. 

l;espite  both  the  retraction  of  the  royal  licence  and 
the  papal  reservation,  an  election  was  held  at  VJinchester, 
apparently  in  considerable  tumult,     ihe  King  wrathfully  refused 
his  assent  to  tbe  bishop-elect,   John  Devenlsh,  and  fined  the 
chapter  hervily  for  flouting  the  royal  instructions.     Devenish, 
despite  the  irregular  nature  of  his  position,   took  his  case 
to  the  curia . 

The  ring  desired  the  bishopric  for  William   Jdington, 
and  we  may  speciilstG  that  the  rr vocation  of  the  election  was 
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to  give  ti!a<?  for  the  hing  to  urge  his  chapter  election,     >row, 
however,   while  royal  nssQnt  had  not  been  Riven  to  Oovenlsh, 
•nd  the  latter  hnd  been  eiect-ui   cotarnry  tr.  •   jal  prohibi- 

tion,   it  Wfis  just  possible  that  Clera«nt  VI  r.ight  provide  the 
H-onk  of  r.inc  ester  to  the  aee.     The  iJjig,   therefore,  was  forced 
to  write  to  the  Fope,  begging  th«t  Fdlngton  be  provided  to  the 
vacant  bishopric. 

While  Clement  obligingly  issued  the  required  bull,   he 
nevertfceleas  seeiLs  to  have  felt  that  'aore   coiripensation  was 
nectsssnry  for  ^evenish,  n.nd  attempted  to  obtain  for  hie  the 
dignity  of  i^btoot  of  >-;t.  Augustine's,  Canterbury.     Tnero  wag 
stout  royal  resistance  to  this  provision,     l.dvard,   tiersfore, 
was  perhatiS  right  in  hlo  fears,  but  lils  epplicotion  for  o 
provision  >wid  weakened  his  position, 

KiATinuth  './rites  t^iSt  tne   ir-opc-!  delayed  .;dington'3  pro- 
vision in  Older  to  extract  th?  highest  possible  price  for  the 
bishopric,  ond  th^n  lai^jiches  into  n  long  tiarangue  on  the 
greeuiness  of   l;he   successive  topes  f*nd  the  stupidity  of  the 
Lngliih  :  ings  who  allowed  theo  to  got  their  way,     Edington  thus 
obtained  the  blphopric,   hut  st  a  pricR  vhich  niay  have  1>€en 
hl=;her  than  the  cost  cI   the  usual  coCT-;on  and  private   service. 

Two  Welsh  •elections  rollowecl  -  at  S.  As<iph  in  l^kC  and 
at  Llandoff  in  I3U7.      In  the  forrier,   the  bishop-elect  of  the 
cliaptor  renounced  his  election,   "^hlch  gfive   the  lope  a  legal 
basis  for  providing  a  bishop.     In  the  3jitter,   tl'ere  were 
curiouij  olrcui..3tc'.nce3«     John  i<isc«l  'nf^d  been  provided  to  tliat 
see  and  consecrated  as  its  Lishop  in  I3^^i   vjmIqt  thp  mistaken 
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notion  that  Mabop  'iagltldiff  was  desd.       .   chaj'^f^r  cr.ndidfite 
received  the  assent  of  the  Bl;;cic  irlncc  but  tht;  A.oid  <  a  la  tine 
of  Wales  may  have  waived  his  rights,  imder  these  extenuating 
drciuastaxices,   to  give  Prscal  tYe  ■bishopric.     At  nny  rate,   ue 
have  no  letters  ol  protest  I'ror.  the  jrrlncc   at  any  time  over 
reservations  or  provisions  and  ve  have  no  reason  to  su^poce 
that  he  would  follov  his  father's  course. 

In  13^7,  at  Lincoln,   Clement  VI  prevented  an  election. 
Hero  the  Pope  openly  announced  that  he   Intended  to  reserve 
the  bishopric,   without  r^aying  for  whot:.     Although  a  llceuce 
to  elect  was  granted,   this  rasorvfition  crust  have  arrived 
iMBediately  aftcrwp.rds.     The  chapter  could  not  elect  ax.d 
Bdvard  III  could  do  very  little  except  l^old  up  the  tenporalltics 
which  he  did  for  about  a  r:onth  alter  the  provision  of  Gynewell, 

clencnt  VI,   In  the  sane  year,  qiujshe.'i  the  election  of 
William  Carrew  to  J.   Liavld's  by  the  proviclon  of  John  Tlioresby, 
the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,   a  E:an  to  vl  om  the  Ling  could 
take  no  exception .     Here  the  ovcrlorJshlp  of  the   bishopric  vas 
in  dispute  between  the  Black  Prince  and  the  ixing.     Tlie  bishop- 
elect  of  ti:e  chapter  received  the  royal  assent  on  30  June, 
but  the  bull  of  1  revision  for  Ttoresby  ciust  have  arrived 
shortly  afterwards,   since  it  is  dated  £3  Kay.      it  voulcl  bo 
useless  to  attempt  to  get  the  conflrriation  of  Carrew»a  olection. 
Therefore,  Edward  once  core  gave  way. 

Three  Canterbury  elections  followed  rapidly  upon  the 
4«8th  of  Archbishop  Jolm  otratford  in  13^^S.     TaoiaaB  .Jraciwardliie, 
•  scholar  of  great  note  and  a  household  clerk  of  the  king,  was 
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tbp  choice  of  the  chapter  In  the  first  two  of  these.     Aftor 
the  first  <3lf?Gtlon,   hovever,   c:lenent  VI  provided  the  roysl 
chancellor,   John  Offc-rd.     There   is  no  reason  to  aupposo,  as 
R«L«   Stephens  siignests,   that  the  King  was  opposed  to  thd 
rppolntmrnt  of  Dradvnrdine,   and  his  election  clld  not  take 
place,   ns  ti!Pt  acholnr  notes,  v:lthout  the  royal  licince, 

Offard,  ho'^/ever,   died  oi'  the  pl^iguc  before  his  consecra- 
tion and  a   second  election  was  nacoi'.ncr;'.     '"^.a  ICiiig  carorully 
instructed  the  chapter  to  sleet  rhoiias  irac:-..T.rdlne,  and  this 
vas  done.     Tirac'wardlne,   vrtio  waa  alroad  at  the  tice,  wont  to 
the  curia   to  obtain  conf irpia tion  Init  received,   instead,   a  papal 
hiill  of  iroviaion.     Upon  his  death,  25  August  13'^9,   oiran 
Islep,   0   third  royal  cierk,  W£»3  elected  by  the  chapter  r.nd 
also  jrovided  b;    the  Icpe. 

The   tivo  filial  vaccinciws  occurec   in  ijH;  3t  Worcester 
and  at  L>«  David's.     In  the  first  of  these,   John  Eveahar.,   the 
PtIo-"  ^-t  ''o^cos-^ffy^   nbtF.'rj-d  conf In^intlor  rs  lishop-cloct 
fror!  the  ^  rior  rnd  convent  of  Christ  Church,  canterbury,   acd£ 
vacsr;t(?>     Cl^rent,   however,  upcet  the  aj. proved  election  by  the 
translation  of  Jorin  Thoresby  from  J.  David's  to  Worcester. 
The  see  of  S.   r^avld'a  'rns  fil'^*'  by  the  prcviaion  of  licslnald 
Brian,   tho  brother  of  Ovi^'  Eri^r,   s  favourite  of  Kdward  III. 
It  is  '3ard  to  say  that  either  of  theae  r.en  v.-aa  not  r.cccvtnble 
to  tVc  n.ler. 

The  toctics  of  Cloinont  VI  deeu  fairly  clear.     After  the 
initial  sl:irrlsh  over  'Tatemsn's  provi.-ilon,   ^nd  nlso  that  of 
Trillock,   the  King  '.*B3  obviouyly  tuigrj'  an:l  soiie  plication  nay 


have  seemed  adviiuiblo.     I'ovcver,   the  roynl  «:  plication  for  th« 
pappl  fippolntr.ents  of  hntfleld  nnd  of  ^'.dir.cton  i-.trengthfned 
the  pnpal  position  as  they  Implied  once  more  the  Icgflllly  of 
such  a   proceaa,   ieopite   the  hlph-flo;m  vords  of  13'+3  And  ISWU', 
Cleicent  VI,   l.owGVsr,    scerrlrgly  tool:  cpre   to  provl^lr  r.on  to 
vhorn  the  Ling  had  no  grent  objections,  but  ovory  election  was 
utlllzecl  to  Increase  a  -precoderit  which,  unless  reguLnted, 
would  have   coripletely  nullified  both  chapter  and  royal  rights, 
A  chapter  election,  under  such  conditions,  i;p.s  an  ewpty  form 
since  the  Pope  Invrrlably  disrcrar-^ed  it  and  ?^11  seer  -/rere 
filleC  by  provision  or  translfttion.     Iht  Kinr  was  placed  in 
the  pcrlticn  of  a  petitioner. 

The  v?r  vlth  France  occupied  r.uch,   if  not  rost,   cf  the 
attention  of  the  ii-nr.ilsh  hing.     With  !ils  I:^lnd  filled  vlth 
other  things,  -./hlc*!  at  least  BC-eiced  of  rore  importance, 
Edward  III  isviy  veil  hpve  lost  interest  In  this  prolonged  struggle 
with  the  papacy.     The  iJ.ng  usually  oltninsd  the  ren  vl  on-,  he 
seems  to  have  desired,   bit  this  was  only  at  the   sacrifice  of 
his  richts. 

how  long  the  King  would  have  allowed  this  situation 
to  continue   it  is  liiposslhle   to  say.     The   cowE^onf!  of  T'nRland, 
hov/ever,  vrere  intensely  interested  and  their  t  inds  vrrn  rot  so 
absorbed  in  other  iratters  as  was  tlio  Ling's.     It  was  by  then 
that  the  ne::t  step  was  taken  to  check  the  ra]  id  enlargenent 
of  papal  power  over  appointments  by  the  celebrated  Statute 
of  Provlsors. 
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V.lillc   the    statute  of  r-rovlsors  *"> ^    -r,*-  llnlte^?  in  its 
nctlon  to  nrchbishoxirlca  and  blshoprica,    i   propose  to  deal 
almost  cxcluslvrly  v/lth  that  asj-ect  of  its  clauses.     The 
prlnclpl;^    -.■nrliocl  bv  t.'if   atntato  to  tho  oTHnary  '^•-^'■flces 
In  lay  pr.-«ronngG  ^;o3  hnrdly  ncv  n^d  needs  no  discussion.     Its 
extension  to  covar  archbishoprics  and  biishoprlca,  w'lilGt  it 
was  leased  on  o   ?;ei-ornl  iden  of  con3ld«r?>T3ie  •"'>  -^inulty,    nHd  a 
new  nsi-cct  which  deserves  consldt-iatioti. 

Th«   statute  w?>s  simply  the  cost  rigid  applic»tlor  of 
the  1 'ea  or  theory  thnt  sll  sees  were  iri  the  patronage  of 
the  croim,   subject  to   tho  12lU  grant  of  free  election  to 
cPthedr*^!  chnptcr^.     If  fr«»e  cleetlonii  were  ^et  aside  or  made 
imposGlble   t-j  papal  reservations  or  provisions ,   tlien  the  King 
becaws,   ns  he  had  been  ir»   larly  lioriuan  tiwiesi    the  lf>y  patron. 

Until  now  Edward  III  usually  fiacl  b^en  content  to  proti^st 
that  i  rovisions  and  roservtitions,   w'uich  u^^yet  the  privileges 
of  cathedral  choptero,  were   illegal  by   the  law  of  the  land, 
withovt  'loing  nuch  about  it,     fiov;,   however,   a  procedure  wrs 
outlines  to  give   "teeth"  to  *:hc  roynl  cliir.d,    If  the  Popes 
continued  to  c'lsres^rc'   thcr:.     Ir.  the  words  of  tlie  statute, 
K'^var'?  Ill  i.c  to  "collr.tc"  cnnh  nn '  *very   tiine   such  a  pj'pal 
rt::j€!i.Vtition  or  i-TOvision  .\'.:-AX,r.^i-i.    i  .v   validity  of  a   chi^j  tor's 
el'ctorrl  rights  or  an  actual  chapter  €l<?ctiori.     If  there   is 
no   :j;Vj,.?l  intcrfci-ence   in  these  ratterd,    then  the  Church   will 
continuo  to  onjoy  rrec  election. 

The  word  "collate"  presents  aoi.e  difficulty,     A  correct 


use  of  the  tern  implies  0  patron  v;ith  fl  vacant  benefice  or 
living  in  his  gift  who  also  possesses  the  power  of  institu- 
tion or  Its  equivalent.  Bishops  with  vacant  prebends  In  their 
gift,  for  example,  coul  i  collate  to  tliett,  but  a  lay  patron 
had  at  all  tines  only  the  right  of  presentation.  The  latter 
could  put  forward  the  name  of  a  clerk  for  a  vacant  living, 
but  the  ordinary  had  the  right  to  refuse  institution  if  the 
candidate  was  cononically  unsuitable.  Institution  was  an 
tcclesiastical  affair  and  no  layman,  even  a  patron,  could 
perform  this  right.  In  aipointing  to  a  bishopric,  the  acts 
of  conf irciO tion  and  consecration  would  be  equivalent  to  in- 
stitution to  a  lesser  benefice.  Until  the  concordat  of  II06, 
the  Noman  Kings  did,  for  all  practical  purposes,  collate, 
eince  they  invested  the  bishop  of  their  choice  with  the  pastoral 
ring  and  staff. 

The  statute  itself  equates  presentation  with  collation 
in  one  plf>ce,  which  suggests  a  loose  use  of  the  word  "collate." 
If  we  substitute  "present"  for  "collate,"  the  statute  vrauld 
not  be  difficult  to  imderstandi 

And  in  case  that  reservation,  collation,  or 
provision  be  tiade  by  the  court  of  Lome,  of 
any  archbishopric,  bishopric,  dignity,  or 
other  benefice,  in  disturbance  of  the  elec- 
tions, collations,  or  presentations  afore- 
named that  at  t  e  sare  time  of  the  voidance, 
when  such  reservations,  collations,  and  provisions 
shall  take  effect,  our  lord  the  king  and  his 
heirs  shall  have  and  enjoy  for  the  same  time 
the  pre^eptatlon;^  (for  statute  "collations"; 
to  the  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  and  other 
dignities  elective,  vrhich  be  of  his  advowry, 
such  as  his  progenitors  had,  before  that  free 
election  was  granted,  seeing  that  the  elec- 
tions were  first  granted  by  the  king's  pro- 
genitors upon  a  certain  form  and  condition,  as 
to  demand  licence  of  the  king  to  choose,  and 
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after  the  election  to  have  his   roynl  assent,  and 
not  in  other  laonner;  \/hich  condltiono  not  kept, 
the  thing  ought  by  reason  to  resort  to  its  first 
natiire* 

The  grant  of  free  election  was  the  charter  of  121U  and  between 
1106  and  I21U  the  i.lng  had  not  exercised  any  powers  of  In- 
vestiture or  collation* 

Lost  authorities  state,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  IJjig 

did  not  collate  bishops  when  the  sees  were  "illegally"  filled 

62. 
by  papal  provisions,  tdward  III  could  not  institute  a  bishop 

nor  could  he  consecrate  one  and  we  have,  at  no  tice,  any  real 

Indication  that  he  considered  such  an  act  to  be  within  his 

power.   If,  however,  "present,"  and  not  "collate,"  is  the 

correct  word,  does  the  soine  verdict  apply? 

A  discussion  of  this  problem  Involves  an  attempted 

clarification  of  the  roynl  right  of  presentation.  To  whom 

woxild  the  King  present  a  candidate  for  an  archbishopric  or  a 

bishopric?  The  obvious  person,  in  the  case  of  the  former, 

would  be  the  Pope  who  had  ultimate  Jiirisdictlon  over  all 

metropolitan  elections  as  ordinary.  Logically,  the  archbishops 

would  deal  with  presentations  to  bishoprics  within  their  own 

provinces,  Just  as  the  bishops  dealt  with  presentations  to 

lesser  leneflces  within  their  own  dioceses.  However,  the 

Pope  had  b«en  slowly  taking  over  the  confirmation  powers  of  tha 

archbishops  and  the  current  papal  practice  of  providing  for 

•very  cathedral  vacancy  made  archieplscopal  conflmatlon  of 

snail  account.  The  Ling  would  be  well  advised  to  go  directly 

to  the  curia  for  even  bishops,  unless  he  successfully  re- 


established  the  former  confirmation  powers  of  the  archbishops 
vhich  vere  rapidly  falling  away,  .ven  the  archbishops,  however, 
in  that  case,  well  might  have  scruples  In  following  the  dic- 
tates of  a  lay  statute  which  had  no  canonical  basis,  and,  at 
all  events,  the  final  decision  lay  with  t.-ie  Pope. 

The  right  of  presentation,  or  "collation"  if  you  will, 
was  to  be  used  only  when,  as  the  statute  declares,  "reservation, 
collation,  or  provision. ..(a re  used)... in  disturbance  of  th« 
•lections."   It  cannot  be  argued,  I  think,  that  the  statute 
was  to  go  into  effoct  when  the  Pope  provided  the  chapter  bishop- 
elect  since,  in  that  case,  the  election  was  hardly  disturbed, 
except  in  the  matter  of  forssula.  If  the  chapter  elected  and 
th«  Pope  provided  the  same  nan,  nothing  would  happen,  if  the 
King  had  given  liis  assent  to  tho  bishop-elect  after  his  chapter 
election. 

In  the  statute,  the  iiing  also  "ordained  and  established, 
that  the  free  elections  of  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  other 
dignitaries  and  benefices  elective  in  England,  shall  hold  from 
henceforth  in  the  manner  as  they  were  granted  by  the  King's 
progenitors,  and  foimded  by  the  ancestors  of  other  lords." 
While  this  looks  simple  enough  -  a  confirmation  of  the  clerical 
charter  of  121»+  -  I  think  that  it  was  put  in  for  a  very  de- 
finite purpose.  The  notions  behind  the  ototute  of  l^rovisors 
were  hardly  different  from  those  of  13^+^1  when  the  comrr.ons 
wished  the  King  to  withhold  the  temporalities  fror.  bishops  who 
preferred  a  papal  provision  to  a  chapter  election.   It  had 
b««n  the  King  and  the  nobles,  hurlmuth  tells  us,  who  had  made 


that  earlier  atterapt  to  curb  papal  provisions  and  reservations 
abortive  by  their  petitions  to  the  curia . 

In  the  statute  of  Frovisors,  I  thinic,  the  King  is 
guaranteeing  that  "free"  elections  will  be  the  only  procedure 
In  England  for  filling  vacant  sees  which  the  English  will 
coTintenance ,  Yo   longer  is  Kdward  III  to  ask  for  papal  pro- 
vision for  other  than  the  chapter-elects.  If  t  e  i-ope  is  not 
to  provide  other  than  the  chapter-elect,  the  Kins  is  not  to 
write  in  favour  of  any  other,  either.  Therofore,  the  King  and 
the  nobles,  as  well  as  the  Pope,  are  limited. 

That,  to  ne,  is  the  meaning  of  Provlsors.  If  the  King 
desired  a  bishopric  or  archbishopric  for  a  favourite,  he  uould 
have  to  persuade  the  chapter  to  elect  him.   hen  this  was  done, 
the  election  would  go  to  the  curia  for  confirmation.  Unless 
there  wos  a  fault  either  in  the  bishop-elect,  which  made  him 
unsuitable  to  be  a  bishop,  or  in  the  election  itself,  the  Pope 
had  no  other  alternative  but  to  provide  him.  If  he  did  not, 
then  Edward  III  was  entitled  to  present.  In  elth  r  case,  no 
one  to  whom  the  King  objected  could  get  a  bishopric  or  an 
archbishopric. 

If  this  is  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  statute  of 
Provisors,  w«  may  expect  to  find  no  more  royal  requests  for 
papal  provisions  before  an  election  has  taken  place.  We  nay 
expect  to  find  the  King  attempting  to  influence  the  so-called 
"free"  cathedral  elections  when  he  has  a  sptciiic  candidate 
in  mind.  lor  the  less  important  sees,  he  would  not  always  have 
such  a  candidate,  but  his  right  of  assent  would  keep  out  im- 
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suitable  ia«n.  His  r.Pln  concern  would  be  to  see  that  the  bishop- 
elect  put  forward  wps  cnnonlc^lly  suitable  for,  If  he  was  not, 
the  election  would  be  broken  and  the  Fope  could  provide  without 
any  strings.   The  right  of  presentation  would  be  useful  as  a 
threat,  but  It  would  not  necessarily  be  employed, 

Clrinent  was  utilizing  papal  provisions  and  reservations 
to  invalidate  cathedral  elections.  The  Statute  of  Frovlsors 
was  passed  to  guarantee  that  elections  vould  continue  to  take 
place,  thereby  assuring,  at  the  very  least,  the  negative  voice 
of  the  illng.  For  the  tine  being,  I  think,  It  was  successfully 
used  and  provision  was  aquatad  merely  with  the  papal  power 
of  tb*  confirmation  of  a  chapter  election, 

c.  Aftey  the  ^-trtute  of  Frovlsors 
We  cannot  discover  whether  the  statute  of  Frovlsors, 
as  Interpreted  above,  was  applied  In  the  short  period  that 
now  renalned  of  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VI,  Vacancies 
occxirred  at  Rocboster,  York,  \Jorcester  and  3,  David's  In  1352, 
but  the  first  two  only  Involved  chapter  elections,  Tlie  re- 
mainder were  flllrd  by  provisions  follov;lng  translations. 

The  Rochester  nppolntment  was  a  strange  one.  Bishop 
ITaymo  Hythe  resigned  his  see  Into  the  hands  of  the  Fope  -  the 
only  case  of  a  bishop  doing  so  In  the  reign,   ITils,  by  canon 
lav,  placed  the  bishopric  at  the  dllsposal  of  the  Fope  and  to 
It  he  provided  Sheppey  on  22  Octobor  13^2,  Apparently  th« 
naws  of  the  resignation  renc'^od  Koch'jster  before  the  news  of 
Sheppay's  provision,  A  licence  to  elect  wfis  Issued  by  the 
Archbishop  and  the  chapter  elected  3heppey,  about  2?  Dacember 
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1352,  but  thtlr  action  was  Invalidated  by  the  curiously  delny«d 
provision  which  seecs  to  tiove   been  Issued  when  the  resignation 
vns  accepted. 

At  York,   Thoresby  of  '.'orcester  was  postulated  as  arch- 
bishop.    This  needed  papal  approval  and  cleraent  agreed  to  th« 
translation.     He  moved  Reginald  Brian  from  3.  David's  to 
Thoresby 's  old  see,   while  he  provided  Thomas  Fastolf,  a  papal 
clerk,   to  3*  David's. 

VII.  The  Pontificate  of  Innocent  VI 

During  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  VI,  when  the  generaliz- 
ations of  Professor  ajsllton  Thompson  should  begin  to  apply, 
fourteen  bishops  died.  The  translation  of  Bishop  Brian  to 
Ely  from  Worcester  in  I36I,  although  that  prelate  was  dead  of 
the  plague  before  the  bull  arrived.  Increased  the  niamber  of 

changes  to  fifteen. 

63. 
To  six  sees  chapter  bljjhops-elect  were  provided;  three 

sees  were  filled  by  translations  or  provisions  to  sees  vacated 

6k, 
by  translations;  the  Pope  provided  when  one  chapter  election 

65. 
was  broken;  one  chapter  was  divided  In  its  choice  and  the 

66, 
yuria  decided  in  favour  of  one  of  the  co-elects;   two  cliapter 

elections  were  set  aside  by  papal  provisions  Issued  for  men 

67. 
who  were  not  the  bishops-elect  of  the  chapters  concerned;  and 

at  two  sees,  at  Which  elections  were  possible  but  apparently 

6C. 
did  not  take  place,   the  Pope  provided. 

The  first  eleven  of  these  vacancies  were   filled  under 

conditions  or  formulae  luore  or  less  acceptable  to  both  King 


and  Pope,  The  King  accepted  the  papal  power  of  translation  and 
the  pa  pill  right  to  fill  sees  vacated  by  translations.  In  I3UW 
Edward  III  had  guaranteed  that,  if  a  chapter  election  was 
lawfully  broken  at  the  curiae  the  pnpal  right  to  provirie  would 
not  be  questioned,  ITie  papacy  had  always  been  entitled  to 
select  one  of  two  co-elects  from  an  election  in  discordia.  By 
the  provision  of  six  bishope-elect,  the  statute  of  i-rovisors, 
if  my  contention  is  correct,  was  not  being  infringed. 

Any  additional  information  on  these  eleven  vacancies 
that  I  possess  icay  be  found  In  the  appendix  to  this  chapter. 
One  other  election  was  held  -  at  viorcester  in  I36I.  However, 
the  King,  realizing  that  It  was  Illegal  w-ien  the  news  of  Brian's 
translation  reached  him,  retracted  his  licence  to  elect. 

There  are  possible  explanations,  consistent  with  my 
interpretation  of  the  statute  of  Provisors,  of  two  of  the 
remaining  four  appointments:  that  to  Norwich  In  1355  and  that 
to  Ciilchester  in  I362,  To  these  I  now  turn. 

Although  a  licence  to  elect  was  issued  on  17  February 
1355  for  the  vacancy  at  Norwich,  the  see,  by  that  clause  in 
the  extravagant  Bx  Debito  which  allowed  the  Pope  to  provide 
when  the  previous  Incunbent  had  died  at  the  £U£ia,  was  reserved 
to  the  Pope,  Presumably  the  chapter  applied  for  the  licence 
to  elect  in  case  the  Pope  waived  his  right.  However,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  at  the  time  on  an  embassy 
at  the  papal  see,  the  Pope  provided  henry  Percy,  dispensing 
him  for  his  defects  of  orders  and  age.  The  chapter  could  not 
elect  and  Ldward  could  hardly  object  to,  even  if  he  did  not 
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inspire,  the  petition  or  presentation  of  Henry  of  Lancaster. 
No  other  case  of  death  at  the  curia  took  place  but  it  looks 
as  if  Edward  III  allowed  this  papal  prerosativt, 

Lemxe,  the  absentee  Dean  of  Chichester,  was  pp pally 
provided  to  Chichester  16  Kay  1362,  The  custoranr^'  licence  to 
elect  had  been  Issued  by  the  King  on  25  April  1362,  but  no 
evidence  regains  of  an  election.  However,  the  Chichester 
records  have  perished  and  the  only  document  that  we  have  is  a 
transcript  of  Lenne's  provision,  in  the  Archbishop's  register. 
It  does  not  mention  an  election,  but  the  absence  of  such  a 
mention  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  one  did  not  take  place. 

The  dean  of  the  s«e  was  a  papal  auditor,  who  was  kno^m 
to  the  King  and  had.  In  feet,  served  hin  as  a  mmgio.   One 
would  think  that  Lenne  was  a  person  ideally  suited  to  pleas* 
all  -  the  chapter,  the  Pope  and  the  King, 

Supposing  that  Lenne  was  elected  by  the  Chichester 
chapter,  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  the  consent  of  the  dean, 
since  a  bishop-elect  could  refuse  the  honour.  Until  that  con- 
sent wa:  obtained,  the  chapter  could  hardly  ask  for  the  formal 
•8s«nt  of  the  ruler.  However,  a  chapter  emissary,  to  go  to 
the  pur la  for  L^nne's  assent  would  have  to  obtain  the  informal 
consent  of  the  King  to  be  allowed  to  lerve  the  country.  The 
Pope,  under  such  circianstances,  could  provide  Lenne  without 
breaking:  my  interpretation  of  the  Statute  of  rrovlsors,  at 
least  in  spirit.   The  time  element  is  sufficient.  No  formal 
royal  assent  in  this  case  would  be  enrolled. 

This  leaves  us  with  two  ai-pointments  which,  no  natter 
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irtwt  tenuous  explanntions  might  b«  advanced,  were  flatly  against 
th«  statute  ol  iroviiiors  -  that  of  Carlisle  in  I353  and  that 
of  Bangor  in  1357.  in  both  cases,  the  choice  of  the  chapter 
seens  to  have  at  one  point  obtained  possession  of  the  bishopric, 
but  was  set  aside  for  a  papal  providee.  In  neither  case  did 
the  overlord,  the  iJ.ng  for  Carlisle,  or  the  Black  Irince  for 
bangor,  apparently  resist  the  papal  provision. 

fope  Innocent  knew  Ringstead,  the  new  bishop-elect  of 
Bangor,  well,  since  he  was  ciirrently  eraploying  him  as  a 
penitentiary  at  the  curia  and  the  friar  was  a  famous  preacher. 
Wei ton  was  a  clerical  lawyer  with  a  wide  background,  vhich 
brought  hlE  into  contact  with  many  possible  patrons,  such  as 
the  Pope,  the  xdLng  and  Bishop  ^«k  of  Lincoln.  In  1352  he  had 
gone  to  Avignon  to  get  the  gallium  for  Archbishop  Thoresby, 
Innocent  would  favour  Eingstead  and  perhaps  the  idea  of  pro- 
noting  Welton,  too,  was  his  own.  Nothing  suggests  that  either 
promotion  was  requested  by  the  ILing. 

The  displaced  bishops-elect  were  Horncastle  of  Carlisle, 
the  prior  of  the  Augustinian  chapter,  but  rather  a  shadowy 
individiial,  and  Ithel  ap  TiObert,  a  completely  unknown  Welshman. 
Royal  or  palatine  assent  had  been  given  to  both.  Hov/ever, 
since  the  Welsliman  had  to  pay  a  good  deal  for  his  bishopric, 
one  can  hardly  regard  him  as  a  great  favourite  of  the  Black 
Prince.  As  individuals,  Welton  and  liingstead  would  be  very 
acceptable,  wiiile  Horncastle  and  Ithel  may  not  have  been 
backed  with  any  strength* 

Presunably  Edward  did  nothins  because  he  wasn't  very 
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concom«d.  The  papal  choices  were  better  men  tlian  tbooe  of 
the  chapter.  As  Jrrofessor  Tout  aald,  "all  medieval  laws  were 

rather  enunciations  of  an  Ideal  than  measures  which  practical 

69. 
statesmen  aimed  at  carrying  out  in  detail."  A  constant  papal 

disregard  of  chapter  election",  would  be  resisted,  but  an 

occasional  one  wight  easily  pass.  Neither  see,  in  either 

case,  was  on  important  one. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  rajority  of  the  translations 
wsre  rrade  with  the  wishes  of  the  King  in  mind.  However,  the 
translation  of  Brian  frot;  i/'orcester  to  Ely  was  not  laade  at 
the  wish  of  the  ruler.  The  ICing  attributed  it,  wrongfully 
Innocent  assured  him,  to  the  machinations  of  the  Bishop's 
brother.  The  Fope  alone  arranged  it,  thinking,  as^e  told 
Edward,  it  would  be  pleasing  to  the  King.  An  absence  of 
similar  letters  on  other  translations  probably  shows  that  the 
King  was  consulted  before  these  took  place. 

In  every  case  where  a  chapter  election  was  possible 
and  the  King  had  a  particular  candidate  in  mind,  Edward  III 
worked  through  the  cathedral  body,  as  he  now  must  do.  No 
royal  letters  to  the  curia  sasm  to  e:tist,  as  they  do  for  pre- 
vious periods,  asking  for  a  provision.  The  care  taken  by  the 
King  at  the  Lincoln  election  of  I362,  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter,  is  explained  by  his  adherence  to  the  Statute 
of  Provisors  which  forbade  anj'  other  course.  Vhen  the  Pope, 
worried  over  the  reports  of  Bokynghan's  l?arnlng,  asked  the 
King  to  put  forward  someone  else,  he  rightly  did  not  do  so. 

We  ar^ow  in  the  period  when  Professor  Thompson's  pattern 
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should  ni'ply.  Are  appolntanents  to  blghoprlca  Invariably 
being  made  by  provision,  subject  to  a  nutual  agreement  between 
the  King  and  the  Pope?  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  they 
ere*  An  attempt,  and  a  fairly  successful  one  nt  that,  Is  being 
made  to  make  chapter  elections  coiint  for  something  and  to 
limit  both  Pope  and  i;J.ng« 

VIII.  The  i-ontificate  of  Urban  V 

On  2G  Geptenber  I362,  Urban  V  was  elected  to  the  vacant 
throne  of  Innocent  VI,  a  papal  decree  was  issued  shortly 
afterwards  stating  a  papal  claim  to  control  fully  all  epis- 
copal and  archie  pis  copal  appointments,   T^iis  docree  made  chapter 
election  an  impossibility  since  it  reserved  all  sees  and  all 
elections  were  therefore  invalid.  It  nust  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  papal  decree  was  to  take  effect  "whenever  It  should 
please  him  "  l,e,  the  Pope)  to  Lnake  use  of  it,  either  by  hinself 

providing,  or  by  issu.i.ng  corjaands  to  others  to  provide  for  the 

■70. 
vacant  churches  or  iionasteries'.  Urban  seeKs  to  have  hesitated 

to  use  this  power  in  ij\glnnd,  inasnuch  as  chapter  elections 

continued  to  take  place. 

Results  almost  identical  with  the  enforcement  of  the 

decree,  however,  could  be  o  tained  by  an  increased  use  of  th« 

power  of  translation  which  carried  *ith  it  the  as  yet  unchallenged 

right  of  provision  to  sees  thus  vacated.   One  death  could  be 

utilized  for  a  series  of  translations  in  which  no  chapter 

activity  was  legal.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 

Urban  V  deliberately  exploited  this  method  of  aprolntr.ent. 


H«  used  It  for  nine  out  of  the  fifteen  ppT^olntnienta  in  the 
pontificate,  and  en  additional  series  of  tmnalatlons  vns 
planned  for  I363.  The  refusal  of  Bishop  Lenne  to  accept  a 
translf<tion,  however,  made  this  abortive. 

Translations  made  actual  interference  in  chapter 
elections  seldoo  necessary.  Two  instances  perhaps  may  have 
tnktn  place,  Bangor  in  I366  was  one  of  these  but  there  is  too 
little  evidence  to  be  sure.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  then 
pushing  strongly  the  candidature  of  his  clerk,  Alexander 
Dalby,  the  constable  of  Bordeaiox,  for  that  bishopric.  There 
is  a  possibility  tViat  Dalby  wps  the  elect  of  the  chapter.  At 
all  events,  Dolby  seems  to  hpve  failed  a  test  in  V/elah  and  was 
set  aside  for  a  relatively  unknown  friar,  Gervase  Castro,  who 
had  local  connections  in  the  see.  If  xOalby  was  the  bishop- 
tlect,  his  election  was  legally  broken  and  the  Pope  was  entitled 
to  provide,  an  action  which  even  the  English  regarded  as  within 
his  rights.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Dalby  was  not  the  bishop- 
elect,  the  Black  Frince  was  conniving  at  a  provision. 

The  second  probable  papal  intervention,  at  Norwich  in 
1369,  prevented  an  election  taking  place.  However,  the  papal 
provision  of  Henry  Despenser  may  not  have  been  entirely  the 
notion  of  the  Pope,  It  is  true  that  Despenser 'a  brother  was 
a  papal  soldier,  high  in  tho  eTteer  of  Urban,  but  Henry  was 
also  an  old  favourite  of  the  black  trince,  who  had  early 
petitioned  for  his  advancement. 

Four  bishops  were  provided  after  their  chapter  election, 
Thasfl  ware  /ippleby  of  Carlisle  in  I363,  Wykeham  of  VJinchester 
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In  1367,   Courtenfiy  of  Hereford  In  I369  (a  pos tula t ion),   and 

BppntlnphaB  of  Uxeter  in  1370.      It  will  be  noted  that,  with 

the  exception  of  Appleby,  all  were  magnates  or  royal  clerks. 

The  translations  and  provisions  to  bishoprics  vacated 

by  translations,  which  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  appointments, 

v«pe  not  carried  out  without  sone  regard  for  Knglish  wishes. 

The  KinR  did  not  obtain  Beth  and  Wells,   however,   for  Philip 

Beauchanp  In  I363,  nor  did  the  Black  Prince  get  the  saine  see 

for  his  chnncellor,   John  Harewell.     Archbishop  Islep  well  Diay 

h«ve  been  responsible  for  his  nephew's  rove  from  Fochester 

to  Bamet's  forner  see  of  Worcester.     Urban  filled  the  bishopric 

of  Rorhester  by  the  provision  of  Thomas  Trllleck,   who  was  not 

m  royal  clerk,   and  the  King's  long  detention  of  the  ten.poralitles 

In  the  ruler's  hands  suggests  that  he  was  none   too  pleased 

with  this  appointment.     Edward  perhaps  was  palliated  by  the 

translation  of  Siron  Lnngham  to  Canterbury  when  T^ishop  Edington, 

the  choice  of  the  monastic  chapter,   refused  a  postulation 

72. 
to  that  arc^binhoprlc  In  I366. 

Langhan's  rove  mrde  possible  a  number  of  additional 
changes,     Fls  see  of  ■  ly  was  filled  by  Bamet  from  Eath  and 
Wells  while  Jnhn  Harewell,   the  chancellor  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  unsuccrssful  rorinee  of  that  na^nate  for  the 
see  <Mi  Its  former  vacancy,   obtained  Bamet's  old  bishopric. 

The  secon<5  grent  series  of  translations  '.  &s  """de  possible 
by  the  elevation  of  Archbishop  Langham  to  the  cardlr^lnte  on 
22  Septepiber  I368.     Reputedly,   this  pror.otion  was  unfavourably 
received  by  Edward  III,  who  declared  the   see  void  and  seized 
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the  Canterbury  temporalities. 

Urban  V,   however,   had  no  Intention  of  allowing  LanghaM 
to  hold  Canterbury  in  oomipenclani  and,   on  11  October  I368, 
translated  '..'illiaii  Uittlesley  froa  Uoiceater  to  replnce  him, 
Langhem's  bull  of  proiaotion  did  not  arrive  at  Otford,  his 
residence,  until  6  October,     The  King  hardly  could  be  consulted 
about  his  successor  iri  the   six  days  between  the  news  of  j-angham's 
red  hat  and  the  appointroent  of  V/ittlesley  as  Archbishop. 

The  translation  of  Wittlesley  to  Canterbury  was  not 
proRulgated  in  the  chapter  until  16  January  I369,     Langham, 
BJtanwhile,   on  28  Noveiiiber  I368,   had  resigned,     VA^ere  was  the 
papal  bull  between  11  October  I368  and  16  January  I369?     The 
King  Imew  about  the  translation  on  15  January  since  on  that 
day  he  gave  the  temporalities  to  the  new  Archbishop, 

Wittlesley's  see  of  Worcester  was  filled,   11  October 
I36C,   by  the  translation  of  Lcnne  fror  Chichester,      »'llliani 
Reade,  a   celebrated  English  mathematician,  was  given  the 
bishopric  of  Chichester  on  the   sapie  day.     Like  the  bull  of 
Wittlesley,    these  werf^   not  effoctlve  Imi. mi  lately. 

It  seeri3  clear  that  Urban  himself  had  Wittlesley  in 
mind  for  the  southern  primacy,     Tlie  story  that  the  King  desired 
him  as  Archbishop,   because  he  was  a  colourless  individiial  not 
likely  to  create  difficulties,  has  no  docuiaentary  basis,     \Je 
must  presur.e   that  the  bulls  for  Lenne  and  Reade  arrived  about 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  new  Archbishop  -  not  later  than 
the  end  of  January  I369.      It  is  obvious   t'lat  tTiese  letters 
would  not  take  three  months  to  ret  from  i;oi;.e   to  j.ngland. 
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While  It  Is  possible   that  some  incident  In  their  journey  caused 
•  Ions  delay,   it  seems  pore   likely  that  they  were  held  up  at 
the  English  ports  for  royal  considercitlon  or  that  f^iey  remained 
at  the   curia  until  ^dward  III  was  consulted,   perhaps  through 
his  permanent  curial  proctor. 

Lenne  wau  hardly  popular  vrith  iJdwRrd  III.     The  ruler 
had  refused  to  accept  his  translation  in  I363,   although  the 
Bishop's  legal  dispute  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel  hPd  now  been 
teminated  by   Lenne 's  sulsaission  to  the  King  in  I367.      If 
Edward  refused  to  accept  Lenne '3  new  translation,   there  vms 
no  vacancy  at  Chichester.     I  can  see  no  a]  parent  reason  for 
royal  opposition  to  Iieftde,   one  of  the  jjiost  learned  men  of  his 
tlDifi,   providing  there  was  a   see  to  which  he  could  be  appointed. 

It  looks  as  if  there  was   soiue  trouble  over  the   trans- 
lation of  Wittles^y.     The  proposed  Archbishop  perhaps  was  too 
Buch  of  a  nonentity  to  hold  tVie  primacy  in  troubled  times  and 
the  king  delayed  his  consent.     This  voulu  account  for  the 
surprising  lateness  of  the  proiaulgation  of  V/'tttlesley 's  bull 
of  translation,      ^he  king  nay  have  opposed  also  the  second 
translation  of  Lenne.     lieade  was  merely  the  end  link  of  a 
chain,     until  the  trunslations  of  kittle sley  and  L«nne  were 
accepted,   his  provision  coul'i  not  take  effect. 

As  v/e  have   seen,   ejections  were  held  only  for  six  of 
the  fifteen  vacancies.     Four  of  the  bi shops-elect  were   con- 
firaed  by  a  j^apal  provision,   one  wfs  set  fiside  as  uncanonical, 
and  tiie  third,   archbishop-elect  i:diupton,   refused  the  postula- 
tion.      Jrljan  filled  the  last  two  sees  as  he  was  entitled  to  do. 
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The  curia  respected  chapter  rlectornl  rights  when  an 
election  *jas  allov/ed  to  take  plPce,  but  translntlonr,  and  pro- 
visions to  sees  vncated  b^^  translations  tiade  elections  few 
In  number.  Gone  note  viis  taken  of  the  royal  wishes  in  trans- 
lations but  tiie  evidence  suggests  that  Kdward  III  was  not 
always  pleased  by  the  papal  choices* 

The  King  still  rnalntnined  his  attempt  to  use  the 
cathedral  chapters  when  the  opportunity  to  do  so  presented 
Itself,  but  the  curia  largolj'  nulililGd  this  strategy  by 
increasiiig  the  niiEbcr  of  translations.  The  itfitute  of  l-ro- 
vlsors  was  still  being  enforced  in  what  elt-ctions  there  vere« 
The  King  wps  not,  as  ruller  writes,  in  every  \my   r.aster  of 
the  sitiiatlon. 

While  there  was  one  outburst  over  the  papal  pov;er  of 

translation,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  evidence  of  any 

anti-papal  feeling  on  the  scale  of  that  wldch  produced  the 

Statute  of  Provisors.  unly  one  petition  in  parliaraent  cen- 

73. 
sured  provisions  and  declared  them  to  be  lllegfil.  The  r.nln 

struggle  with  the  papacy  in  these  years  was  one  which  does  not 
concern  us  -  the  renunciation  of  the  papal  tribute  in  136^  - 
althougti  it  was  of  great  importance  in  tbe  history  of  Anglo- 
papal  relations* 

lA*    Xhe  t.ouncil  of  Bruges  and  the 
^ast  Years  of  Sdward  Ili^  1.^70-7.? 

After  1370,  the  strupgle  for  control  of  episcopal 
elections  becomes  confused  by  .Sngllah  politics.  The  position 
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of     difnrd   ::il  Is  none  too  clever  ?'nd  the  extent  of  his  control 
over  th«  f*ovflmr:ent  has  been   the   sub^Jpct  of  <'eba-ce,     llcvrever, 
ore  thing  is  clonr,     TTntil  almost  thti  very  end  of  the  rrlgn, 
the  ^jenernllKotion  of  Irofessor  Hor.ilton  Thompson  ceTtt\1nly 
does  rot  »}  ply.     Po^islbl;,    the  real  nuthorlty  in  Knglond  wa* 
not  the  71nR  but  John  of  Iniont,  vlth  certain  suggestions  of 
opiosltlon  frorr   --dward,   Prince  of  V'Ples,  until  the  lntter*s 
di^Bth  dvrlng  the   sitting  of  the   Good  }?»rlinjnent  in  13?6. 
N«r>verthGle<'s     the  7'ing  idb:;  have  done  rrore  thpn  hss  been  comronly 
supiosed,   »^t  leflst  in  the   stru^'Piie  vlth  the  ciirls,     ^T«s"^.erfltion 
at  the  results  of  the  Council  of  rjnigen  moy  hnve  jrovoked  the 
dying  ruler  to  take  over  thf  control  of  the  nefotifltlons 
about  episcopnl  Ppj/olntr.ents. 

At  the  beelnnln^  of  the   feriod,   houevor,   t^f3^e  serrs  to 
be  little  dOubt  that  John  of  Gatrnt  controlled  the  state  and 
the  Imprint  of  his  rule   is  seen  In  the  ej  Iscopal  nr.polntrents. 
Fis  policy  eicl:racec3  a  rather  elusive  anti-clGrlcallf:c,   first 
expressed  at  t^e  pnrll?irent  of  1371  by  bis  "ran  of  atrav," 
the  T^-arl  of  Pembroke.     It  brought  about  the  ren^oval  of  hl^h 
clerical  dignitaries  fror    the  great  offices  of  state  and  thm 
appolntr:*»nt  for  a   time  of  lay  officials.     Thlp  rove  was 
probably  dictated  larcoly  by  eyrp^disncy. 

The  first  appolntrr^ent  of  the  period,   that  of  the  Welsh 
canon  Howfl  to  isangor,   reveals  nothir.^!.     Hoij?!  wag  the  choice 
of  his  chapter  but  i ope   Gregory  XT,   claicin^  thnt  the  see 
was  reserved,    ret  aside  his  election  and  provided  bin,     Howaver, 
Eiany  of  the   later  appointmonts  reflect  the   linage  of  the  all- 
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powerful  Duke.  This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Wilkinson 
that  Gaunt  "In  the  period  1371-6  created  an  Influential  party 
amongst  the  leaders  of  the  church." 

However,  the  interests  of  the  papal  curia  were  not 
neglected,  'i'hoxnas  Brunton,  whose  provision  to  liocbester  In 
1373  Invalidated  the  election  of  John  ]  ertley,  Prior  of  Rochester 
Bonostery,  wj»s  a  papal  official.   Gilbert  nay  have  owed  his 
appointment  as  Bishop  of  >-«ngor  to  Grep.ory  XI.  i^e  have  little 
data  on  his  early  career,  but  he  may  have  been  teaching  at  the 
University  of  1-arls.  No  traces  of  nn   election  at  Bangor  In 

1372  have  survived,  but  It  Is  unlikely  that  a  Dor Inlcan  friar 
was  elected  the  local  cathedral  chapter.   Gilbert  was  probably 
unknown  to  them.   In  view  of  that  prelate's  later  close  connec- 
tions with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  It  Is  tenptlng  to  suppose  that 
Gaunt  BUiy  have  suggested  the  appointment  of  the  friar  to 
Bangor,  but  this  would  be  pure  suinlse. 

The  provision  of  Thonas  Arundel  to  the  see  of  i.ly  In 

1373  requires  little  explanation  If  we  assume  that  Oaunt  was 
attempting  to  create  a  following  amongst  the  bishops.  The 
Arundel  family  were  pror Inent  supporters  of  the  Lancastrian 
party,  and  the  Pope  also  nay  have  wished  to  placate  them,  In 
any  case,  for  any  animosity  to  the  curia  arising  out  of  their 
obscure  but  titter  feud  with  Bishop  Lenne.  Thomas  was  well 
under  age  for  the  mitre  and  was,  in  fact,  the  youngest  cleric 
to  become  a  bishop  during  the  whole  of  the  reign.  A  series  of 
dispensations  was  necessary  Vefore  he  could  proceed  to  con- 
secration. The  bishop-elect  of  the  chapter,  Henry  Wakefield, 
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to  whoB  the  roysl  assent  hud  been  given,  was  set  aside. 

While  Kdward  III  had  agreed  to  the  election  of  Henry 
Wakefield,  the  royal  candidate  had  been  John  Wodrove,  the 
friar  confessor  of  the  ruler.  Despite  a  royal  privy  seal 
letter  of  recooniendatlon  for  that  regular,  the  Prior  and 
convent  of  Ely  chose  Henry  Wakefield,   My  was  the  only  i.ngllsh 

except    Hereford  76. 

bishoi ric  in  the  ^eign^to  have  a  friar  prelate  and  the  con- 
vent of  that  see  may  not  have  wis  led  another,     Wakefield,  an 
ex-baronial  clerk,  now  in  the  royal  administration,  ray  have 
been  a  selection  calculated  to  please  the  lllng  while  avoiding 
a  friar. 

Wodrove  did  not  obtain  a  bishopric,  but  Henry  Wakefield, 
his  rival  at  i-ly,  was  given  the  monastic  see  of  Worcester  by 
Gregory  JCI.     Worcester  was  vacant  from  the  death  of  '.'llllaB 
Lenne,   18  November  1373t  until  the  provision  of  Wakefield, 
12  September  137!^  -  a  period  of  alnost  two  years.     Wakefield 
vaa  not  the  elect  of  the  chapter  as  he  had  been  nt  My,     The 
lorcaster  chapter  had  chosen  their  own  Prior,  Walter  Leigh, 
but  the  election  was  ignored. 

Wlnile   i-dward  III  had   supported  Wakefield  for  Ely  in 
I373f  ve  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he   suggested  Wake- 
field's elevation  to     orcester  in  1375»     Leigh  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  the  Ling  instructed  the  Archbishop  to  con- 
firm him  -  a   Ipte  example  of  such  a   request.     No  indication  of 
the  primate's  response  to  this  mandate  is  contained  in 
Wlttlesley's  register.     The  length  of  the  vacancy  suggests  an 
election  dispute  at  the  curia ^  but  I  have   seen  no  documentary 
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support  for  such  o  view. 

It  is  possible   thPt  the  lope   j rovided  Wnkefield  in 
compensation  for  quashing  his  bly  election  as  well  as  to  please 
his  royal  supporter.     Nonetheless,  at  Worcester  the  ling's 
assent  was  given  to  the  chapter  candidate.     Inasmuch  as  Wake- 
field had  been,    in  his  early  days,  a  clerk  of  "uraphrey  Bohun, 
it  is  possible  that  Lancastrian  support  lies  behind  his  pro- 
vision. 

The  new  Archbishop  of  York,  Alexander  Npville,  v;as  a 
BWBber  of  a  northern  fajLily  closely  relisted  to  the  ragnatfs 
bucking  Gaunt  during  this  period.     It  Is  true   that  the  chaj-ter 
election  of  this  cleric  received  the  royal  assent  in  137^^, 
but  his  relations  with  Edward  III  had  always  been  extrerely 
stormy.     More  real  supi  ort  was  likely  to  come  fron-  the  Lan- 
castrian FfTty  than  from  the  I.ing  and  we  nay  assune  that 
Neville  was  a  >3^ronial  nominee.     This,  at  least,  was  true  in 
the  case  of  lialph  ]:;rghuin,   Lancaster's  chancellor.     That  cleric 
was  provided  to  the   see  of  Salisbury  in  1375  despite   the 
royal  assent  to  the  election  of  John  Wormenhale,   a  canon  of 

the  cathedral  church, 

11. 
Bishops  John  Gilbert  and  Jiinon  Judbury  took  port  in 

the  Council  of  Bruges,  where  they  seeniingly  supported  the 

policy  of  the  Duke  and  the  concordat  proposed  by  Gregory  XI. 

7e. 

Adam  Koii^hton,  Bishop  of  o,  David's,  waa  another  episcopal 
member  of  the  English  delegations.  His  life  indicates  an 
e3rtreir.e  friendliness  to,  if  not  direct  affiliation  with,  John 
of  Gaunt.  The  first  two  of  these  Bishops  were  given  more 
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reiranerative  sees  shortly  after  their  strvlM  as  nuncios, 

Sudbury  was  translated  to  CftnVrlmry  and  Gilbert  went  to 

Hereford  in  1375.     One  cannot  help  thinking  that  these  novea 

were  rewards  for  their  r^rts  at  the  conference. 

These  translations,   as  well  as  that  of    'illlair.  Cour- 
79. 
tenay  to  Sudbury's  vacant  see  of  London,  were  piade  possible 

by  the  death  of  /.rchbishor  Wittlesley  in  137^.     >^ore  than  a 

year  was  to  elapse  before   the  primacy  was  filled.     It  remained 

yaeant  during  the  whole  of  the  conference  at  Bruges,   perhaps 

83  an  inducBEient  for  English  acceptance  of  Gregory's  terns. 

The  Prior  and  convent  of  ChYist  Church  postulated  oinon 
Langhan,  Cardinal-priest  of  Pslestrina  and  former  Archbishop 
of  CantertJury.      It  was  a  rather  unusual  action  and  the  reason 
for  the  ronks*  decision  is  none  too  clear.     V/e  are  informed 
by  Walsingham,  hov/ever,   that  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  i  ing 
would  accei t  this  nomination,  although  a  letter  of  the  monks 
to  Langhac  suggests  that  the  cardinal  himself  was  willing  to 
take  Canterbury  as  his  "bride"  for  a  second  time. 

WlMn  Gilbert  roved  froti  Bangor  to  Hereford,   the  farmer 
bishopric  remained  vacant  from  12  September  1375  iintil  2  July 
1376  when  John  Jwaffham  was  translated  there  from  the  Irish 
see  of  Cloyne.     This  Bishop  certainly  knew  Lancaster  and  had 
officiated  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke's  first  wife,   Blanche, 

while   ijishop  of  Cloyne. 

The  rec-aining  episcopal  appointment  of  the  period  was 
that  of  WillisB  Spridlington  to  the  bishopric  of  5.  Asaph  on 
31  January  1376,     The  new  prelate  was  •  trusted  servant  of  the 
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Black  Frlnce,  who  aey  hRve  een  rore  f»ble  to  Influence  a  Weigh 
chapter  than  an  English  one.  Wharton  hlnself  says  that  oprld- 
llngton  was  elected  but  provides  us  with  no  evidence.  The 
bull  of  i  rovlsion  of  the  bishop-elect  nakes  no  rpntion  of  or 
allusion  to  an  election  as  it  usually  does  wiien  one  has  taken 
place.  At   all  events,  w«  ray  be  sure  that  Whatever  influence 
the  Prince  possessed  at  s.  Asaph  or  Pt  the  quri^  was  exerted 
on  behfilf  of  his  servant. 

•Aiat  conclusions  are  we  entitled  to  draw  froK  these 
final  episcopal  appointments  in  the  reign?  One,  nt  least,  is 
very  evident.  The  lJ.no  was  not  as  successful  as  he  had  been 
even  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  V.  The  statute  of  Provisors 
is  hardly  being  upheld,  whoever  was  in  control  of  the  IJnglish 
administration.  Gregory  nullified  five  elections  and  postula- 
tions.  ftily  Ilowel  and  Neville,  of  the  chapter  candidates, 
obtained  their  sees. 

I'runton  probably  and  Gilbert  po:?sibly  owed  their  sees 
to  the  Pope  alone.  Arundel,  Neville,  -rghuin  and  perhaps 
Wakefield  show  considerable  evidence  of  being  Lancastrian 
choiees.  owaffhat ,  the  friar  preacher  of  Bangor,  ray  well  fall 
into  this  sane  catefjory,  although  he  obtained  his  Welsh  bishop- 
ric by  a  translation  and  was  later  to  oppose  the  Duke  in  the 
parliament  of  1377.  Chapter  election  counted  for  very  little. 
It  looks  as  if  the  i^ncantrlan  group  clearly  had  the  deciding 
voice  as  far  as  iJngllsh  Interests  were  concerned. 

It  woul'  have  been  difficult  for  Ciaunt  to  suggest  to  the 
cathedral  chapters  the  election  of  adherents  since,  tenporarily 
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at  least,  ho  had  outraged  the   secular  clergy  and  the  monastic 

regulars  by  his  political  noves.   It  would  be  easier  under 

theae  clrcumstv^ncea  to  approach  tlie  curia  directly  and  the 

very  elaborate  facade  of  the  .statute  of  i  rovisora  seens  to 

have  been  abandoned,  Alexander  Neville  was  elected  to  York, 

perhaps  by  family  pressure,  but  If  Uaunt  requested  the 

facilitation  of  his  provision  at  the  curia,  one  suspects  that 

such  a  wish  would  be  favourably  received.   Tlie  Duke  has  been 

accused  of  contemplating  a  repeal  of  the  otatute  of  I-rovisors 

80. 
while  at  Bruges.  Juch  possible  cocipliance  with  the  papal 

wis  les  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  the  favour  thf«t 

the  c\irla  wag  showing  to  his  friends  and  adherents.  Any  such 

attenpted  repeal,  however,  would  have  encountered  stout 

resistance  in  parliaiient. 

As  the  court  of  Avignon  lay  in  an  enclave  of  territory 
surrounded  by  the  JLingdom  of  France,  it  was  difficult  for  the 
English  knight  or  burgess  to  believe  the  lope  neutral  in  the 
long  struggle  between  France  and  iJngland.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
tha  English  believed  that  Gregory  XI  was  actively  supporting 
the  French  cause  with  r.oney  partly  obtained  from  i^nglish 
sources.   In  the  year  1376  the  comnions  "discovered"  that  the 
gold  accruing  to  papal  coffers  from  i:nglish  chiirch  taxation 
was  five  tines  greater  than  the  sum   realized  by  the  King. 
Although  this  was,  of  course,  palpably  untrue,  it  probably  was 
sincerely  believed  at  the  time.  Medieval  notions  of  numbers 
and  finance  were  always  rather  curious. 

Even  the  English  Church  took  part  in  the  agitation 
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•gainst  the  curia .     Gregory  XI  tried  to  get  a  subsidy  of 

82, 
100,000  florins  from  It  to  assist  In  his  Italian  vrars  In  ^J^^ch 

and  It  DecGmber  of  1372.     This  attempt  was  not  very  success- 
ful.    Gregory  blamed  his  failure  on  the  exclusion  of  his  bulls 
froifi  iJngland  "probably  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  pay,"     c/n 

2  February  1373  he  hnd  the  bulls  posted  on  the  doors  of  churches 

81+ . 
neap  England  "so  that  no  pretence  of  Ignorance  can  be  made," 

As  the  clergy  had  to  i>ey  a  royal  tenth,   granted  at  the  con- 
vocation of  1373»   they  did  rot  receive  favourably  the  news 
of  the  papal  tax. 

Opposition  to  papal  monetary  demands  was  always  able  to 
arouse  support  in  the  coFiir:ons,     Their  suspicions  of  the  TToiy 
Father  had  been  aroused  In  I365  when,   In  response  to  a  par- 
llaEentary  proposal  to  withhold  Peter *s  Pence,   Urban  V  renewed 

the  demand  for  John's  annual  tribute,  with  arrears  going  back 

85. 
to  1333*     Jorllaxnent  had  refused  to  acljiowledge  the  claim  and 

the  validity  of  John's  action  In  surrendering  the  klngdoD  to 

the  Pope  without  the   consent  of  the   barons  and  cocsrons. 

Support  was  prorrlsed  to    Edward  III  If  the  curia  rade  any  attempt 

86. 
to  collect  the  tax.     This  action  may  have  caused  the  cessation 

of  papal  demands  In  this  field  for  the  time,    although  the 

writer  of  the  lulogium  Hlstoriarum  asserts  that  the  Pope  revived 

67. 
the  claim  in  137^. 

In  the  parllanent  of  1373  petitions  against  provisions 
arpeared  once  core.  The  rights  of  patrons  were  rendered  use- 
less by  papal  provisions,  it  was  declared,  and  alien  clerks 
removed  wealth  from  the  country  as  well  as  gave  valuable 
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88. 

iaforcHtlon  to  the  energy.     Juch  3t»ttttat3  probably  'ncooraged 

the  clergy  to  resist  the  papal  tax* 

At  convoci^tion,    sitting  at  the   sane   time  as  parllanent, 

the  clergy  of  ti^   province  of  Canterbury  declared  theFiSelves 

unable  to  tneet  both  papal  and  roval  subsidies  and  deuianded  to 

89. 
be  released  froo  one  of  the   two*     Vhis  was,   in  a   sense,  an 

appeal  to  the  King  for  help.     Th»j  defiant  attitude  of  V-ykehan's 

proctor  at  the  curia  who  ''Buide  no  oclation  and  rendered  no 

90. 
homage"  shows  tiufit  nottB  of  the  higher  clergy,   r>t  least,  were 

prep^^red  to  resist  the  papal  tax  collection. 

In     reply  to  the  petitions  of  the  coisrons,    the  king 

announceti   that  he  had  alref^dy  selected  runcios  to  treat  with 

91. 
the  papacy  for  the   correction  of  the  abuses  noted  by  them. 

It  seems  probable  that  a   sirailar  reply  was  luade  to  tie  clergy 

for  one  of  fie  matters  discussed  at  the  curia  by  this  English 

•Bbassy  was  the  papal  tax  levied  on  the  church  in  England. 

i-or  the  long  i^eriod  of  negotiptions  wliich  followed  at 

the  curia  and  at  Bruges,   >i.b«  Workaan,   in  his  book  John  Wyclif . 

has  given  us  the  only  facts  that  con  be  gleaned  from  the  usual 

92. 
sources,     it  would  be  mere  useless  repetition  to  give  af^ain 

the  references  as  they  fire  all  noted  by  this  author.     He  is  the 
only  riodem  writer  who  gives  much  space   to  the  conferences 
and  his  account  is  a   good  one,   reuieBiberlng  the  meagreness  of 
the  Infonfatlon  at  our  disposal. 

Vorkioan,   however,   in  my  opinion,    is  misled  by  Walsingham, 
and,  while  his  details  until  the  end  of  1375  ore  J'ccurate,   his 
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conclusions  are   questionable,     An  interpretation  of  what  took 
place   is  possible  which  seeess  to  fit  In  with  the   theories 
which  have   been  <«dvanced  above, 

HoweyeP)   if  only  for  the   sake  of  coBipleteness,   let  in« 
note   the   course  of  negotiations,   relying  upon  Workman,  whose 
references   I  have   checked,  until  the   Issue  by  Gregory  XI, 
1  oepteober  1375»  of  six  bulls  cor.prising  a  concordat.     Fro* 
that  point  onwards  isy  reconstruction  of  events  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  vJor>anan. 

93. 
John  Giloert,  iishop  of  Bangor,  Uhtred  Poldon,   John 

Sheppey  and  oir  V.illiaffi  Burton  were  rerbers  of  the  deputation 
froiJ>  i:ngl«nd  which  was  at  Avignon  by  21  Deceicber  1373.     These 
Exigllsh  envoys  tade  certain  depends  on  a  nunber  of  subjects 
which  w«pe   troubling  both  the  Knglish  King  and  those  asseinbled 
in  his  parliaments.     These  deuiands,  we  are   told  by  the   Pope, 
coiicerned  royal  presentations  to  benefices,  when  the  diocese, 
in  w>iich  the  benefices  were  to  be  found,  was  voidj  royal  pre- 
sentations 0»ade   to  benefices  by  royal  prerogative;   the  papal 
subsidy,   which,   it  was  rei^uested,   the  Pope  would  delay  until 
the  end  of  the  warj   papal  provisions  and  reservations;   and, 
finally,  appeals  to  the  curif   from  decisions  rade  concerning 
benefices  in  the  royal  courts. 

Gregory  tells  us  that  he  marvelled  greatly  at  such 
denands.     Re  was  also  annoyed  by  the  fact  that  "neither  the 
pope's  letters  nor  his  nuncios  ore  permitted  to  enter  the 
realm,"     However,   he   granted  a  short  stay   in  the  collection 
of  the  subsidy  and  gave  a  verbal  reply  to  the   royal  demands. 
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This  reply  he  cor.alderod  as  n  propo;ied  concordat. 

The  concordat,    so-called,  was  hprdly  one  calci^nted  to 

soothe  7.ngll3h  feelings,   slnc«   it  In  no  way  dealt  with  the 

problems  raised.     On  eplncopal  nppolntmenta  all  that  was  stated 

was  a  demand  that  the  King  refrain  fror  novelties   In  this 

Batter.     ^lowever,   he  perhaps  knew  thfit  the  King  would  not 

•cct=pt  such  terns,   for  he  proxosed  f»  fonnnl  discussion  on 

disagreements  at  some  place  near  England,   such  a a  BruFes  or 

95- 
Calal3« 

To  this  Ldward  JII  agreed,  and  Bruges  was  decided  upon 

•s  a  meeting  place.   The  }.lng»s  offer  of  talks,  drted  11  ^a^ch 

137S^i^3»  nevertheless,  coupled  with  a  warning  that  he  would 

tolerate  no  "censures"  made  aRnlnst  his  people.   Protahly  to 

Increase  his  arsenal,  on  6  h^arch  137*+,  Kdward  ordered  the 

eonpllc^tion  of  a  list  of  aliens  beneficed  In  England,  both 

96. 
resident  «nd  non-re ^iident,  '/Vslle  tht»  royal  writ  to  the  pre- 
lates ordering  this  return  does  rot  say  v/hat  wfis  Its  proposed 
use,  such  a  list  could  be  interpreted  as  a  threat  by  those 
»e»bers  of  the  curin  holding  such  benefices.  Gre;^ory»g  reply 
»»y  have  been  the  renewal  of  the  demand  for  the  papal  tribute 
given  by  John,  noted  above. 

VsTien  a  Keating  at  Bruges  load  been  agreed  upon,  Gregory 
issued  a  series  of  suspensions  on  the  1373  "concordat," 
effective  until  1  l^oveii.ber  137^,  lintil  30  Noverher  of  the 

same  year,  snd  then  allowed  his  envoys  to  grant  e   further 

97. 
suspension  'intil  Kaster  of  1375  (22  April). 

The  English  delegation,  led  by  blshOi.  John  Gllliert, 
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waa  arpolnted  on  26  July  137^,  but  thplr  duties  .^id  not  liist 
long,  John  -y cliff e,  one  of  the  Tcem'  ers,  was  absent  froc 
England  only  froic  21   July  until  IV  jerterber.  Toothing  con- 
clusive was  decided, 

Giles  rncho,  the  leading  papal  nuncio,  returned  to  the 
curia  for  iratructlors,  I'ost  of  the  Sngllsh  delegntlon  then 
departed,  but  John  Gilbert,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  rei'.alned  «t 
Bruges,  yerhaps  contlnv.lng  vith  Inforral  talks. 

The  Pope  was  still  anxious  that  "the  discord  between 

the  king  and  pope"  r;lght  "be  terrinated."  On  21  October  137^, 

h«vln£  ' fsrd  3ancho»3  per-onal  report,  Gregory  a.c^ain  notrd  th^t 

the  nuncios  had  the  power  tc  prorogue  the  "concordat"  Witll 

raster  of  1375|  he  'rlirself  having  p? ready  done  so  up  until 

98. 
30  Novenber,  Sancho  was  shortly  to  return  to  ?ruges.  The 

99. 
other  two  nuncios  were  still,  aip'rertly,  In  ]  landers,  with 

100. 
the  rncllsh  Church  paying  the  expenses, 

Ed\;ard  TIT,  in  Nover^ber  of  137-  i  again  prohibited  all 
provisions  contrary  to  his  rights.  In  the  following  i-prll, 
he  api'^led  what  \'ork»an  describes  as  "a  gentle  stimulus"  to 
the  curia.  This  vas  an  order  to  lev;-'  a  tenth  on  all  Tnglish 
benefices  of  the  collete  of  cardinals,  All  this  would  put  the 
Pope  In  a  rore  yielding  frame  of  Bind. 

By  the  spring  of  1375  the  renewed  negotif^tions  app««r 

to  have  fallen  Irto  the  hands  of  Gaunt,  assisted  in  August  of 

that  year  by  another  '.nglls'j  delegation  to  meet  .'.^ancho  at 

101. 
Brupes.   " 'ith  T'ourhton  and  Erguin  at  the  head  of  a  deputation," 

writes  Workman,  "the  pope  had  nothing  to  fear,  especially  as 
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102. 
he  had  already  corie  to  teres  with  John  of  Gaunt."  on  1  ^ep- 

terher  1375  the  Pope  Issued  his  proposed  concordat  which,  In 

gener.-],  psr*?er!  with  the  resxilts  of  the  coriference  contained 

103. 
in  Nalsingham.   It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  along  with  Work- 
man, tJiPt  any  agreement  negotiated  by  Gaunt,  hourbton  and 

lOU. 
KrghUD  was  along  the  lines  of  this  papal  proposal. 

The  six  bulls  which  the  concordat  consists  of  state 
that? 

1,  All  English  church  livings  which  had  been  filled  despite 
a  papal  reservation  should  remain  in  the  hfinds  of  their 
f  re  ?  e n  t  Incut!  '^er^  t s . 

2,  All  Jngli-5h  churci!  livings  in  the  right  of  lay  jatrons 
vhich  had  been  reserved  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  by 
Urban  V  should  be  filled  by  t  .e  i-fitrons  t'.:^:  selves. 
All  first  fruits  as  yet  uncollected  should  be  reiRltted. 

3,  All  holders  of  "nglish  benefices  whoae  rights  hod  been 
challrriped  by  Urhnn  V  were  to  be  confirmed  In  their 
possessions  at  once. 

U,  The  i^ngll 'h  chiirch  revenues  of  cf»rdinals  who  held 
benefices  in  that  coiintry  were  to  be  subject  to  a  tax 
for  t'  e  restoration  of  t'lelr  churches,  etc. 

This  propo.'?ed  concordat  offered  a  good  deal  nore  than 

that  of  1373 »  but  the  docuwent  shows  no  sign  of  any  acceptance 

by  the  English  authorities.  Alaaost  as  soon  as  it  was  issued, 

Giles  Jancho  was  empowered  to  suspend  the  articles  of  1373  - 

nothing  was  said  about  those  of  1375  -  until  'aster  of  1376. 

P^ven  bnfore  this,  their  operation  had  been  postponed  until 

105. 
Chrlstras.   This  seems  to  Indicate  thnt  dward  III  had  re.jected 

the  Bruges  proposals. 

VtelsinghPE  tells  us  that  the  results  of  the  conferences 
at  Bruges  were  grnerally  disappointing.   If  the  proposed  1375 
concor'lat  was  adopted,  there  would  be  reason  for  sucV.  a  belief. 
It  will  be  noted  that  all  its  clauses  relate  to  the  past  and 
there  is  nothing  about  the  correction  of  future  abuses.   The 
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clergy  were  disappointed  as  no  renlasion  of  the  papal  fix  was 

obtained.  If  /'dvjird  III  had  been  really  In  earnest  throughout 

these  trying  lionths,  such  resalts  could  hardly  be  considered 

satisfactory.  Gaunt  may  have  been  compliant  ot  Bruges,  but  th« 

•  ctlons  of  t)^e  iJjig  at  hor.e  hardly  ci'.n   be  interpreted  in  the 

sawe  light. 

Walslnghain  tells  us  no  Eore  after  aacribing  the  failure 

of  the  English  embassies  In  the  matter  of  episcopal  and  archl- 

tplscopal  appointments  to  those  "qui  sciebant  so  potlua  per 

Curlan  Kocanati,  luan  per  electiones,  ad  dignltates  episcopales 

106. 
quos  ambiunt  proaoveri,"  He  does  not  mention  the  proclar.ation 

of  Bdward  III  on  15  February  13771  on  the  occaaion  of  his  jubilee, 

containing  the  clauses  of  a  concordnt  with  Gregory  XI.  V/orknan, 

it  is  true,  notes  this  treaty,  but  he  considers  it  to  have  been 

■erely  t:e  outgrowth  of  the  proposed  i-apal  concordat  of  1375 

107. 
and  describes  its  i  rovisions  as  both  "tardy  and  small." 

In  the  treaty  of  1377,  ^regorj-  procised,  arjong  other 

tvlngs,  to  be  EOderate  in  the  grantlnr,  of  provisions  and 

•acpectations  to  benefices,  fnd  to  exercise  the  same  discretion 

in  tlic  >;estowal  of  English  benefices  upon  foreigners.  On  th« 

question  of  episcopal  rlections,  the  matter  of  greatest  Interest 

to  this  study,  the  Pope  granted: 

quod,  quartun  ad  cathf.'dralos  eccleslas,  r*?  ^ervatlones 
&   provislones  dimittere  non  intendlt,  set,  ad  reveren- 
tlajr  doinini  nostri  hegis,  dixit  se  vclle,  occurrente 
vacatione  allqud  cathedralls  eccleslae,  in  futurum, 
per  teia,.u3  uot.ibile  t!?.i-ectf«re,  in  tantur.  vuod   clectio 
verisimiliter  possit  ad  curiam  hocanaEi  cormod^  per- 
venire;  et  si  cibi  i  eriioria  svrfjciens  et  Idonea  irne- 
sentetur,  potius  providebit  electo,  «Sc  domino  nostro 
Regi,  scribenti  imposterwc  in  prfefatn  materia,  qnantxnn 
sine  Dei  offensa  notabili,  ft  salvfi  conscientlA, 
coiplacebit.   C108) 


?73 

If  9uch  r\n  a^re^nent  was  basei,  as  Worlonan  bellevQs, 
upon  the  panpl  coTicordat  of  1375,    -^one  rer'prTca'blo  changos  have 
takffn  plane.     Kven  he  Pdir.lt.g  that  1375  did  not  aeo   the  «r.d  of 
the  negotlfltlons,   for,  as  he   say 3,   that  "the  concordat  vns 
not  reached  at  once   Is  also  certain."     The  papal  orilasary, 
Ollea  '^ancho,  wan   =«prit  Vck  to  Fln*^d«rs  rnrJ  to  'England  with 
instructions  to  s^e  the  YSng  rersonally,      (jn  1  uctober  1S75, 
the  ArchMshop  of  York  was  Psked  to  "assist  Him  in  his  rlsslon 
30  that  the  business  thereof  (tbs  Concord)  Ery  attain  its 
conclusion  and  effect."     ::anc'-^o  hinnelf  had  his  Pilsslon  des- 
cribed by  the  Pope  a.i  one   "on  behplf  of  the  llbertios  of  the 

109. 
English  Church."     TTe  did  not  arrive  in  Kngland  until  the  surmser 

of  1376,  when  he  v.r<y  have  been  accorpanied  by  the  Archbishops 

110. 
of  Ravenna  dnd  I'oven, 

Negotiations,    therefore,  went  on  after  Bruges,  and  the 

treaty  published  15  February  1377  by  I'.dward  III  seemingly  \ma 

their  fruit.     This  v/as  hardly  a  modification  of  the  proposad 

concordat  of  137"^,   but  vms  a  complete  revision  of  that  series 

of  documents.     The  fact  that  it  departed  so  far  froK  the 

original  papal  proposals  is  shown  by  the  confirmation  of  the 

new  agreement,   18  DeceFiber  137^,  by  the  J^nti-}  ope  clement 

111. 
VII,   pr^'suFably  to  gain  Kngllsh  support.     It  woul-^  hardly  be 

necessary  to  do  this  If  great  changes  had  not  taken  pl«ce. 

Workman,  however,   is  content  '..ith  a  summary  dlsinlssal 

of  the  royal  proelairatlom 

At  lenf?;th,  nfter   'ainost  two  years  of  negotiation', 
as  Walsinghare  Informs  us,  a   concordat  was  reached, 
which  proved  for  fll  rofoniera  a   jora  dlsappointt.nnt. 
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On  the  occasion  of  hie   jubilfce,   -dward  xxl,   in  giving 
up  on  th«  15th  February  1377  the  right  of  presertation 
to  certairi  iJsfeiT^ents  which  had  fcilitri  Ir.to  hij  hnnds 
during  vocflncies,   published  six  articles.     In  these  he 
staled  t^ilt    C.c   >.ope  \\.h^  varbaii>   ^-roiiiieu   to  abstain 
fror^  reservations,   to  pIIow  free  plection  to  tishop- 
iicj.    to  be  uotJerate  iii  bestowing  irerernents  on 
foreigners,   to  relieve  the  clergy  fro©  giving  first- 
fruits,   uixii.  tc  be  Lwdernte   ii.  grfUiting  piovioioiis 
and  expectations.     Thus  the  mountain  delivered  Itself 
of  :'  i.ouse.      i.ith   theae   tardy  and   sr  ail  result:;,  which 
were  not  even  carried  out,    the  nation  was  forced  to 
be  content*      <,11^; 

The   "unrcclity  oi  the  cor^erence"  is  iilustrattid, 
Workiuau  thinks,   by  Gilbert's  x.  ove  froK  ^aufor  to  Lereiord  cind 
by  ii-rghuii's  px'ovision  to  linlisbury.     Ihls  is  a  rather  curioua 
stateLieii;,  to  Eciice  ;jincc  the  eppointoents  took  place  before, 
not  after,    the  iigrtei..enr  of  1377.     'ihe  same  can  be  i:ftid  about 
his  third  illustrption,   the  provision  of  Wakefield  to  Vjorcestar 
In  137?. 

■rtorkr_ax\  xj  tx^iii^   lo  e^i^Tue    tiie  roysl  proclaiuatior;  with 
t!:e  proposed  concordat  of  1375f  a   thing  which  it  is  impossible 
to  do,     l.'hile   soise  of  the  provisions  of  137>  -re  noted  in  the 
proclamation  of  lj77  -  all  of  vnich  benefittea  tiie  ijiglish 
clergy  -  the  prcauise  to  loave  episcoi-'al  elections  alone  is  new 
and  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  "hiouae-like"  proportions. 

ihe  agreeiiiGiit  was  new  in  l3'/7.      'iTriis  is  i;hova  by  the 

King  in  his  answer  to  a  commoiis'   petition  of  that  year  on  th« 

old  subject  of  papal  provisions.      In  this  .-.dyard  ill  statesi 

A.e   ocint  i  ore   et  le  ivoy  jont  en  tretio  de   cti^ite 
article,     -  le   Jeint  Pere  ent  ad  fait  bon  promesse; 
et  ex    c^^i  q'il  ne    tie^ne  s&   uite  pror'.ej^e,   Ics 
Kstatutz  ent  faitz  devant  suffisentj   lesqueuac  adonquea 

le  ^.oy  vovit  (i.'e3^*,oii^' t  an  lour  force.      ('13) 

Such  a  reply  had  not  utien  jL.'iau   ueioro.     j.t  wfj  curtalnly  not 
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the  resiilt  oi'  Bruges,  any  treaty  ^ror'  which  would  be  known 
in  1376. 

'.vorknan  believes  that  the  articles  were  of  no  avfill, 
since  walslngham  wr.ltea  that  nothing  was  done  on  the  natter  of 
•plscopfil  ajid  firchlepiacoiJiil  elections.     The   two  years  icen- 
tioned  by  that  clironicler  seen  to  be  1373  to  137'^',   not,  as 
Workman  tliinks,   1375'  to  1377.     If  one  can,  as  it  seems  possible 
•Ince  Walsingham  tientions  nothing  alter  i371>,   take  these  amended 
dates,   the  ch  onlcler  is  right  in  saying  iiothing  was  done 
about  elections  at  ijruo«s,     TiiBt  was  done  after  the  and  of  the 
conferer.ces  arid  before  the  j-ubllcation  of  tie  proclamation  of 

1377. 

The  clause  of  that  jroclaiiiation  given  above   concerning 
elections  eEbodies  all  thet  the   statute  of  irovisors  had  been 
atteri-ting  to  enforce,     liovisors  spid  that  the  hope  could 
provide  only  bist'Ops-elect  of  chapters,   and  no  one  else  if 
they  were  suitable  and  had  been  cffnonically  elected.     The 
proclac^a tion  of  1377  conU'ins  the  papal  agreetuent  to  this. 

It  is  too  ruch  to  believe   that  John  of  Gatmt  was  res- 
ponsible for  tliis  final  treaty.     ;it.  far  as  we  Lnow,   he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  negotii^tions  after  lirugcs.     Jf ncho 
oaiB«  to  see  the  i.ing  himself.     It  cay  well  be  that  x^dward  III 
personally   guided  the   final  settleiLent.      One  would  like   to 
think  so,   since  the  agreement  ir.arKed  the   culninr.tion  of  the 
struggle   over  episcopal  (*n6  archiepiscopal  arpolntr.ents. 
ii^lections  were  to  be  free  froiii  ,oapal  interference  on  the 
oath  of  the  hope,  although  nothing  is  said  about  royal  inter- 
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ferencQ, 

V/ltho-ut  Inteiisive  research  upon  appointBients  In  the 
reign  of  Mchard  il,   one   carjiot  state  the  ef facts  of  this 
agreei^ent.     Jlnce,   'lOtoever,   the  Fope  was  now  to  "confirBi"  an 
election  by  isnuilni;  the   chnpter-elect  with  a  bull  of  provision, 
the  i^nO'.flsdge  that  &   tunop  vtss  provided  to  his  see  takes  on 
a  different  r eaning,     Unlass  the  election  was  legnlly  brokan, 
or  the  Iste  bishop  hod  died  at  the   curls f   or  resigned,   the  Pope 
hr:  ■;  no  pov/t2r  over  filling  i^ngllsh  sees,   except  by  translfitions. 
Even  the  Ir.tter  was  to  bo  attacked  by  Richarc^I's  revised 
version  cf  the   Jtattitc  of  l-rnsroinire. 

An  agrtei.:6nT.,   "cheu,   hrs  been  reached  between  the   ciyl? 
and  the  Lnglish  }-ing«     Is  It  the  agrQcnent  put  forward  by 
Professor  Ilscilton  Ihonpson?     I  do  not  think  so.     The  Pope 
has  been  limited  in  hiu  use  of  the  power  of  provision,   except 
In  nPi  e.     Chapter  elections,   if  carrieci  out  canonically,   cannot 
be  qupshed  unless  the  candidate   is  unsul tabic  for  the  office 
of  bishop.     V.hilo  the  King  did  exporlenco  In  the  past  i;one 
trouble  In  controlling  chapter  elect ions,  vho  could     not 
invariably  b:   coimted  upon  to  elect  the  royal  candidate  as 
Thompson  says,  his  right  of  assent  to  an  election  vould  al\rays 
keep  out  bishops   ..hoci  he  considered  unsuitable. 
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(1)  See   V.H,  Galbraith's  introduction  to  The  ^t,   iilbans* 
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believe. 
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OP.  clt..  1907-1^,  2  vols. 

(7)  Poivchronicon  Kanulphl  hiedan.  ed.  J.K.  Luinby,  Rolls 
series,  London,  1853-6,  vols.  8-9. 

(8)  A.  Haailton  Thorpson,  op.  cit..  Oxford,  19^7,  PF.  15-18. 

(9)  F.W.  tulle r,  Assays  and  Letters  on  Orders  and  JurlsdlctlQll. 

London,  1925,  p.  173. 

(10)  See  Appendix  on  laections,  election  56.  All  appointments 
here  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  and  the  reader 

is  asked  to  turn  to  this  appendix  when  any  future  reference 
is  Eiade  to  an  appointnent  for  the  sources  on  which  the 
staterents  in  the  text  are  based. 

(11)  Jee  also  Gibbs  and  Lang,  Lishops  and  HeforD.  p.  2. 
Edward  II,  in  Feed era.  II.  32o,  draws  attention  to  the 
bishop  as  a  councillor  of  the  King.   ,^  ^^<,      -o^ 

(12)  nritl5^h  kmiom  Additional  t  anuscrlikJL.  15,  35S,  ep.  IBO, 

fol.  333.  ,^^  „ 

(13)  Worcester  .j^^dff  y^r^nte  Register,  pp.  106-7. 

(IW)  ii.  noland,   1.63  chanoiyies  et  I'^lectiqi^  epJsCQPPlfl  (331 

Ti^-Tire  kMeT  Vurillac:   1909.   p.   ^5. 
(15)  G.O.   clayles.   The  hcdieval  Founc^.atlona  of  Bnglan<3»   London, 

I9U8,  p.  302. 
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(16)  C«1-»L«.   I,  '+62,     However,    they  may  hpv«  been  used  earlier, 
Katthew  Perls  reports  that  Walter  Cantllupe  obtained 
Worcester  by  p   reservation  In  1?36  (iPtthaei  Parlsiensio, 
Chronica  hnjora.   ed,  fUR,   Luard,  iiolls  series,   London, 
1882,    III.   3^'8-9J. 

(17)  Miss  Anne   ueeley,    "Japfil  Frovlslons  and  }ioyal  HlKhts  of 
Patronage   in  the  r.arly  Fourteenth  Century,"  in  ri«H,K., 
XLIII.  '♦99-500,   gives  a   corj-entary  on  the  growth  of  general 
reservations. 

(l8)"Zut  p^pstl.  Ile?;ervations-u.   i^rovisionsivesen,"  in  Rdpische 
uuprtalsciirift,    IS9U,   VIII.    I69-89. 

(19)  D<?eley,   "I-apal  Provisions,"  in  x^.II.i:..   XLIII.   526-7. 

(20)  Worcester  Jede  Yacante  :  egiatery   pp.   106-7. 

(21)  jcdth,    ..Liscoual  Appointments  in  the  Reien  of  -  dvard  II, 

pp.  3h-5. 

(22)  Corpus  luris  Je?^..  Lib.  I,  Tit.  VI,  Cap.  XLV.,  "ol  eo 
tempore."  :  nglish  canonists  quoted  this  decretal  in  the 
1317  election  of  Pishop  Hythe  of  Rochester  which  was 
endangered  by,  arriongst  other  things,  a  papal  reservation 
which  had  been  issued  after  and  not  before  the  Bishop's 
chaj ter  election. 

(23)  fiot^ill   Chartarup  in  Turri  Londinensi  AsservatiT  ed. 
T.D.  Hardy,  Records  Commission,  London,  I837,  Vol.  I. 
pt.  1,  p.  202,  says  "Faciat  quoque  episcopus  i.offensis 
nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  fidelitater  tanquam  principi 
set  non  propter  feodum."  Irene  Churchill  in  Canterbury 
AdpinJg tra tion^  I.  279-87,  outlines  the  association  of 
Rochester  and  canterbury.  y   the  fourteenth  century  the 
bishops  of  Rochester  had  acquired  some  tenements  which 
they  held  in-cbief  froin  the  cro\m,  v;hich  the  King  held 
during  a  vacancy.  Le  I  eve.  Fasti,  constantly  mistakes 
these  temporalities  for  the  r>-iin  lands  of  the  bisbopric 
which  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  archbishop.  He  reads 
C.P.xi.,  1350-5^,  p.  ^19,  in  this  light  (Fasti.  II.  563) 
when  the  order  for  the  return  of  the  main  tenements  of  the 
bishopric  is  to  be  found  in  Reg.  Isle p.  foX.  53v. 

i2h)  See  p.  63. 

(25)  yjprcentar  Jede  Vacante  Register,   pp.   106-7. 

(26)  However,   it  was  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  specifically  mentioned  as  one  of  the  powers  of  the 
regent,  Edward  of  Cornwall  in  13^2  (Foedera.   II,   ii.  1212), 

(27)  some  revenue,   of  course,  v/a.o  derived  froi.-:  the   spiritualities 
held  by  the  archbishop  during  the  vacancy  of  a   cee,   but 
this  was  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  temporalities, 

(28)  Rot.  Rom..   10  i;dw.   Ill,  m.   3»   states  that  if  anything  is 
raised  against  the  good  name  of  the  bishop-elect,   the 

King  can  disallow  the  election  and  refuse  the  temporalities. 

(29)  In  1373  it  was  to  be  orgued  once  and  for  all  that  John 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  make  such  a  surrender. 
Eulocium  i^istoriarum.   III.   337-'',   gives  the  nopal  argu- 
ments  upholding  Ih^l     Whether  or  not  th(    great  council 
described  in  this  passage  ever  took  place  is  Itanaterial. 
The  views  supposedly  expressed  there  were  typical  ones. 
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(30)  For  a  discussion  of  the  usurpntlon  of  the  erchieplscopal 
right  to  confimi  bishops,    see  G,  Bnrrac lough,   "The  I.al'.ing 
of  a  Bishop  in  the  tJ.cidle  i^ges,"   in  Catholic  nis tori caj. 
BaXisift   ^I^,    1933-3^,    pp.    27';-31^    especially   ;.p.    291-3. 

(31)  There  ore  many  entries  in  the  Cortji^q  luris  Cflnonj.c4  on 
election  disputes,   but  it  is  assumed   that  the  reader  is 
fflciilior  tfith  that  legal  collection. 

(32)  EulQgiua  liifltorianaay    111.   232,   contains  an  attack  on 

the  translations  which  followed   the   death  of  halph  Jalopia 
of  Bath  and  Wells  in  13^3*   but  the  chronicler  is  usually 
outspoken  and  may  not  represent  the  normal  opinion. 
Thompson,   in  Thg  ?>rtf;Ugri  WA^rgy»   p.   13,   notes  that  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,   out  of  70  appoint- 
ments,  9  only  were   translations,  but  fror;  1351  to  IWOO 
out  of  86  appolntrents,   3I  were  translntlona  and  I3  v/ere 
sees  filled  by  provisions  in  consequence  of  such  trans- 
lations. 

(33)  ^9  Vol.   Il.a-oo,  »^ 

(3h)   See  barraclough,    I-apal  Provisions^   p.   10»+,   n.2. 

(35)  Tout,  yjaaiflxa,  iii.  3^-5. 

(36)  See  Barradough,   FPoal  trovisions^   pp.  95-7,   on  this 
problem. 

(37)  smith,   Lpjgeopal  iipoointments  in  the  helrji  of  ;.dward   II, 
p.  V9. 

(38)  Foeciero,    II,   ii.   9^9. 

(39)  EfifidSXa.,   II,   ii.   1118. 

(UO)    On  this   subject,    see  J.T.   hllis,   Antl-fapal  Legislation 
in  Ledieval  England ^   v/asbington,   1930. 

(Hi)  England  was  not  the  only  country  singled  out  for  such 

grants.     The  bishop  of  Geneva  was  unable  to  find  a   single 
b«nefice  in  his  collation  that  was  not  reserved   (lollat, 
Lea  Pa pes  d 'Avignon,    p.   83). 

(^2)   Hist.  Atlf.,^    I.   255-c,   dated  26  September  13^3. 

(^3)  hot.   Parl.y    II.   l^tl,   IW3-5,  which  states  that  the   "Tresore 
de  ceste  terre  est  oolt  apportez  par  dela,   en  meyntenance 
d«  VOE  Lnemys,   et  les  prlveteE  de  Cf?ste  terre  descovertz." 
Koreover,    "la  Commune  ad  entenduz  qe  I'un  des  deux  Car- 
dinalx  avanditz,   c'est  a  dire   le  Cardinal  de  Peragortz, 
si  est  le  plus  fere  :,nep;ye  qe   soit  en  la  courte,  ^k  plus 
contrair  a   les  busoignes  nostre  oeigneur  le  Roi."     On 
the  request  of  the   commons,   the  statutfs  and  records  of 
the  realm  were  searched  and  the  statute  of  Carlisle  was 
recited  as  forbidding  papal  provisions,   etc. 

(WW)  i^QX,  t-arl.,  II.  1^. 

(W5)  Foedera^  II,  ii.  1233,  contains  a  letter  along  those 

lines,  dated  10  Septenber.   There  is  also  one  in  I  urimuth. 
pp.  138-VO,  dated  lo  >jiy.  Historians  (e.g.,  h.Ii.  Vickers, 

feneland  to  %\>9  l^%9r  lX^^9  AK^ai  J4gni<?gn,  ^2^^*Jt  p^) 

•ssime  the  second  is  the  letter  sent  with  Jhoreditch. 
However,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  Cal.  of  Lettar 
Looks  of  the  city  of  London.  F..  ed.  K.P.  Jhprpe,  London, 
1^03-7,  p.  87,  the  real  letter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
London  archives.  This  is  not  sent  by  the  King,  but  by 
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th«  Prince  of  Viples,   28-30  ^ay.     lurlnuth's  copy  seeca 
to  agree  fairly  well  with  It.     The  letter  in  Foadgrgj 
therefore,  must  be  o   later  protest  on  similrr  lines. 
The  Pope's  reply  to  these   sentltierts   is  contoined  in 
Walsinghaaa,   Ilist.   Ang..    1.   259-60. 

(W6)   h\Urtettth»   pp.   l38-'+0,   229-30;  Chronica  >  nlphtgn,    II.   28-9. 

(U7)   oal.   of  Letter  Books  of   the  Citv  of  London.   F.^    p.    93. 

(W6)  For  the  two  Cardinals,  Aynar  of  d.  Ana stasia's  and  Geraldus 
of  S.   Sabina's,   see  C.P.L.^   III.   3,   7U.     I'he  Cardinal 
Talayrand  of  c>.   Peter's  ad  Vlncula    Cle  Cardinal  de   lera- 
gortz)  irentloned  in  the  petition  of  the   coErons  against 
several  cardinals  receiving  grants,   waa  not  one  of  the 
two  who  experienced  these  difficulties,   but  he,   too,  had 
benefices  granted  in  Kngland  (c.P.-u..   III.  7U), 

(W9)   H4a^t   /yae*.    I.   259-6O;   C.t.L..    III.   3.     Clerent  argued 
that  the  ling   should  think  tu'ice  before  alienating  car- 
dinals beneficed  in  Lngland,  as  such  cardinals  were  dis- 
posed naturally  to  favour  the  i^^nglish  rtiler  and  to  support 
his  petitions.     There  nay  have  been  sore  truth  in  this. 
Normally  the  ling  seecs  to  ^ave  bad   some   cardinals  as 
"honourary"  iieinbers  of  his  council.     For  this,   of  course, 
they  received  pensions   (Jee  Foedera,   II,   ii.   09U}  1^0^. 
Vaae.f  6  i;dward  III,  m.*},   8  hdvrard  III,  m.o), 

(50)  C.P.L.^   Ill,   2,  h.     The  state  of  the  Pope'^  rcind   is  re- 
flected  in  a   leter  letter  to  the  King   (ibid..   Ill,  9)   in 
which  he  points  out  that  the  ruler  and  his  council,  by 
oppo<;ing  reservations  and  provisions,  have   incurred   "divine 
and  canonical  penaltias."     "The  pope  and  the  cardinals 
have  lately  heard  that  edicts  have  been  sent  to  divers 
parts  of  the  realm  in  derogation  of  ecclesiastical  liberty'* 
and  entreat  the  King  to  act  "as  a   catholic  prince," 

(51)  Epedera,    III,   1.  2. 

(52)  C.ir.i..,   III.   1,     This  is  noted  in  the  papal  reply,   July  13^h, 

(53)  CjijJ..,   III.   182. 
(5^)  Rot.   ^f^rJ..,   II.   153-»*. 
i55)  buzlEiiili,  pp.  160-61. 
(56)  k*i-J*.,  III.  15. 

i57)  YMiXm^ht  p.  161. 

(58)  Foedera y    III,    1.    31. 

(59)  Eafijl£2aL»    III.   i.   31  Ltuujafla.      "item,   ai  dor.inus  Sunanua 
Pontifex  electione  factas   in  eccleslis  Anglicanis,   propter 
defectum  repertmn  in  eiadein,    rit?"   cassaverit,   et  sic, 
jure  devoluto,   eccleslis  illls  provident  de  personis 
providis  et  bonestis,   nos  et  haeredes  nostrl  teuiporolia 
dictaniK  ecclesiarum  non  debeamus  roddere,   sic  provisis." 

(60)  ^rlgmthy   p.   162. 

(61)  C..r.L.,   III.   17. 

(62)  T.F.   Tout,  The  history  of  l^ngland  from  the  Accession  of 
Henry  III  to  the  Death  of  Edward  III.   1216-1377.   London, 
1905,   p.   37b,  voices  the  gener?il  opinion.     ^The   statutes 
of  provisors  ar.d  praeisunlre  were  as  little  executed  as 
were   the  statutes  of  labourers,   or  as  some  elaborate 
suBptiiary  legislation  passed  by  the  parliament  of  1363." 
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(63)  Northburgh  at  London  In  135^.  hadoc  at  J.  Asaph  in  1357, 
dtretton  at  Llcr.fleld  in  135v,  'v'lttlosloy  at  Rochester 
In  1360,   Houghton  at  J,  iiavld'a  in  lj6l  and  Dokynchaiu  at 
Lincoln  in  I362, 

(6W)   Langhaia  at  Ely  in  I36I,  Lrian  at  uorcenter  in  I36I  and 
Cradock  at  Llnndaff  in  the   sane  year. 

(65)  Langham,   elected  to  jondon  in  1361,   declined   the  see 
which  broke  the  election  and  reserved  the  see   to  the  Pope. 

(66)  Hereford,   in  I36O,  with  John  Bamet  and  Lewis  Charlton  as 
the  co-clocts.     Charlton  ottained  the  see, 

(67)  V/elton  nt  Carlisle  in  1352  displaced  Ilorncastle,  vhile 
Ringstead  at  l:!angor  in  1357  displaced  Ithel, 

(68)  Norwich  in  1355  and  Chichester  in  I362, 

(69)  Tout,  aAUg?ri^gtpry>  p-  152. 

(70)  Puller,  Lssays.   p.  I65. 

(71)  This  was  after  the  election  at  Bath  and  V/ells  was  qiiasVed 
by  the  Archbichop  as  uncrnonical,     Ldv/?»rd  would  then  not 
be  held  by  the  t:tatute  of  frovlsors  fror.  requesting  a 
provision  since  the  election  lapsed  to  the  hands  of  the 
Pope* 

(72)  The  Eonks  of  Christ  Church  grunblcd  over  this,   saying 
they  had  not  bear,  consulted  about  Langhapi,     In  the  dis- 
puted appointment  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  in  118^,   the  Konlcs 
had  made  good  a  claim  to  be  consulted  on  their  new  pre- 
late but,   if  this  incident  was  thr  origin  of  the  conplaint, 
the  circumstances  were   different  nnd  the  long  lapse  of 
time  would  not  help,     Jce  fiadulphi  de  Diceto,    Opera 
Hiatorica ^   ed,  Vi,   Jtuhbs,  P.olls  Jeries,   London,   1C76, 

(73)  aoLIiiiZJL*,   II.  28it.     This  was  in  I36U, 
(7h)  v.'iUclnson,  Chancery,  p.  127. 

(75)  Il2ii.,  p.  1^1. 

(76)  ThoitiEs  Lisle,  a  L^ciuinicnn.     He  wan  not  elected, 

(77)  The  political  affiliations  of  this  prelate  are  none  too 
clear.     Jec  p.  I86,  n«ll6. 

(78)  Houghton  was  cade  chancellor  by  Gaunt  in  1377  but  one  of 
his  recomnendations  for  that  office  may  have  been  a  not 
too  obvious  connection  with  the  court  group. 

(79)  Courtenay  was  later  a  violent  opponent  of  Gaunt.  Forlly 
intervention,  not  Lancastrian  influence,  perhaps  secured 
his  transit) tion* 

(§0)  FflaCi  i^ASi  ?•  xxiil. 

(81)  Rot.   Pari..   II,  337.     Bishops,   they  added,  vrere  so  indebted 
to  the   curia  tliat  they  were  forced  to  many  expedients  to 
make  the  payments  due, 

(82)  Karsay,  Revenues  of  the  Kings  of  J^ngland^   II,   267,   says 
that  this  amounted  to  ib33»333i  63, 8d.,  or  nearly  t\/o  royal 
tenths. 

(83)  C,ir.L.y   IV.   115-18. 
i&h)   Ibid.,    IV.   107. 

(85)   Ibid.y   IV.   16,     Reading,  Chronica ^  p,   I63,  is  the  only 
source  for  the  withholdiiig  oi   the  papal  due   in  I365.     At 
all  events,   I-etar's  Pence  was  paid  in  1370  (0,   Jenson, 

"The   'Denarius  iJancti  fetri*   in  England,"  Trans.  Roval 
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,„,     Miaiju-^SfiM  New  derles,  I90I,  aV.   266  et  aeq.). 

(86)  AiaSA-iiaXl- >  II.  290;  heading.  Chronica ^  pp.  171,  335. 
Heading's  editor,  T»it,  connects  trie  renewal  with  the 
second  iict  of  Praeemnire  in  13o5. 

(87)  iik._ait.,   HI.  337-9. 

(88)  afliju-iaxi.,    II.   320 j   Hist,   lizitt.,    I,   3I6,    j-olvchronicof^^ 

viii,  379, 

(89)  Ulllcins,   LoncillaT   111.   97;     -orkir^fln,   '^yclif,   1.227. 

(90)  >iykeliflia*a  iiegister  (l.lncheater  IHbo-ltKA)^   ed.   p.f.   Klrby, 
ilamijahire  Kecord  Jociety,   x-ondon  and  Winchester,   1396-99, 
2  vols.,    xi.    197   Uo   lioverber  1373). 

(91)  -Qt,  t^^n.j  II.  320. 

(92)  Op.   cit.,    I,   oook  II,   Chapter  I,   entitled   "TJie  Kission 
to  riruges,"  especially  pp.   2^0  et  sea. 

(93)  t,lx,sj.  Erandle,   316/29.     Gilbert  '^s  paid  as  an  envoy  from 
23  July  1373  -20  February  137^.      'Phe  eroup  was  captured 
by  bandits  in  i* ranee  and  their  arrival  at  iiVignon  was 
consequently  delayed. 

(9^)  C.I.L.,  IV.  127. 

(95)  Ibid.,  IV.  201. 

(96)  The  return,  according  to  WorVjaan,  was  to  be  made  before 
16  April.  J.  collier,  in  nn  .■cclefliastical  Hiatorv  of 
Britain^  New  ;-d.,  x^ndon,  1352,  Vol.  Ill,  I32,  gives  a 
transcription  of  one  of  the  writs. 

(97)  o.i-.i^..  iv.  132,  201,  203. 

(98)  C.i-.L.^   IV.   I3H. 

(99)  Ibid.,    IV.   135. 

(100) The   cost  of  the   p^ipal  delegation  was  heavy.      The  Archbishop 
himself  protested  that  the  envoys  were  asking  for  too 
much  noney,  while   in  August  of  137^  the  Pope  coDplained 
that  nothing  had  been  collected  so  for.     Wykeham  .as  even 
threatened  with  excoDurroni cation  before  he  would  consent 
to  luike   the  first  levy   in  his  diocese.     Brunton  of  Roches- 
ter,  a   recent  papal  provides ,    seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  few  bishops  actively  trying  to  collect  the  procura- 
tions,    he  wrote  to  ttie   t-rior  of  Canterbury,   uichard 
Gillinghat,   pressing  for  collection  in  the  vacant  arch- 
bishoi-ric,  noting  t*iat  his  own  clergy  had  been  warned  to 
pay  i^.   ir»  the  mark  on  their  benefices  within  twenty- 
four  days   (t^antarburv  oharta   Antiuufly    >..V.,    J  ^31;. 
GlllinghoB!  had  already   received  a  note,   20  Janufiry  137**. 
frOTi  another  papal  urovidee,   ;^eade  of  Chichester,   adi  onishing 
hijn  for  his  slow  collection  of  the  tenth  (ibid.,   J,  U23), 
but  nothing  hod  been  done.      .><Wie   time  after  the  beginning 
of  the  first  conference  at  Bruges   (the  docuir.ent  is  undated), 
Giliir.ghflta  was  furnished  with  a   lonp   list  of  Canterbury 
clergy,  who  refused  to  pay  either  t.e  subsidy  or  the 
papal  procurations,  and  was  requested  by  the   sub-collector 
to  obtain  their  excotitiini cation  (ibid..   -i.V.  M+5). 
Canterbury  was  not  the  only  backward  diocese.      In  July 
1376  Archbishop  judbury  vms  pressing  Arundel  of  iSly  for 
his  diocesan  arrears  of  ^^20.5.10.,     The  amount  required 
was  -^-  on  the  nark  for  the  second  levy  (Reg.  Arundel,   fol.   17v). 
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I.oyal  collectors,   too,  hod  ^Jtifflcultlos  and,   13  Inrch 

1375,   ^   long  list  of  '.ly  clergy,    Including  nany  nbboto 

and  priors,  v/ere  noted  r^3  recalcitrant  in  this  rstter, 

iiU  had  been  under  the  ban  of  exconriunicatlon  for  sixty 

dnvs  but  still  rffiisod  to  pay  the  roynl  tnx  ( ibid . .   fol.  6r). 

(101)   orknan,  './vclif.    !•   2U6-'^>.     This  doputfitlon  conr.l3t<?d  of 
olron  irulton,   J>wn  Guttlfrez  nnd    At  V/illiao  .^urton  - 
fill  of  w  lotn  had  been  at  Pruf^ej!  earlier  -  with  t>e  addition 
of  oir  John  Cobhav,   sir  iiugh  /irlan.   Bishop  iidain  Moughton 
of  .S,   David's,  and  llalph  Ilrfihiur.,   chancellor  of  the   IXike 
of  Lancaster,    soon  to  becone  Jiifhop  of  .i«llsbiiry,     John 
V/ycliffe,  who  had  served  on  the  first  eriT'asgy  at  20s,  a 
day  with  U2s.3d,   for  travelling  expenses  (I  .H.O.  I'undle, 
31^1-36),  wm  not  re-appointed, 

(102)^'orl^.an,  'V^/clif,  1.  250. 

(103)yocdei;n,  III,  ii.  1037-9.  walainghara,  In  Hist.  Ann., 
1.  317,  says,  "Tandem  concordatun  ost  inter  eon,  quod 
Papa  de  caetero  reservationibus  beneficiorun  nlnime  uteretur, 
et  quod  l^ex  bgneficin  per  breve  Square  impedlt'  ulterina 
non  conferret:  sed  de  electionibus  tactis  superius,  pro 
qulbus  ar.bassititores  anno  praeterito  fuerunt  riissi  ad 
Curiae  r.onanam,  in  is  to  tractt^tu  hlhil  penitus  erat 
tactuB." 

(10^)''orkBnn,  qp«  cit..  I.  251.  But  was  any  concordat  reached? 
After  all,  the  pnpal  one  was  only  provisional, 

( 105)0. r,L.>    lY,   218-19. 

(106)u.i'.L.,    III.   1^7,  218-19. 

(107)|i;L3t.  i.ng..    I.   317. 

(108) Workman,    /yclif.   I.  251-2. 

(109)Foeder;>t   ilij   i^*  1072.  ^^     ^.^       _  ^ 

(110)'.  orkr':an,  Viyclif.    I.   251-2;  Foedrra,   III,   ii.   1055.     Pert 
of  Sancho» 3  mission  was  to  help  in  the  collection  of  the 
subaf.dy.     Ha  did  not  receive  a   safe-conduct  until  2h  J\;ne  137o« 
(lll)C.f.L.,   IV.   231.  ^     ^  ^^ 

(112)VorlOTan,  Wr/clif.   I.   251-2.     The  treaty  states  that  the 
concessions  of  the  Poue  were  given  "ore  suo  proprlo. 
yxot  surely  this  staterient  is  intended  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  the  grants  not,   ag     orionan  takes  it,   to  Blnlmize 
then. 
(ll^)Hot.  Pari..   II.  367. 
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